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INTRODUCTION 



ThU; Lf3 tho oif^hth annual report of recoaroh activltiGtj on tjpoeoh 
perception, analysis and synthesis conducted in the Speech Research Laboratory of 
the Department of Psychology at Indian.^ Uni-ersity in Bloomington. As wich 
previous reports, our main goal has been to summari^.e various research activities 
over the past year and make them readily available to granting agencies and 
interested colleagues in the field. Some of the papers contained in this report 
are extended manuscripts that have been prepared for formal publication as 
journal articles or book chapters. Other papers are simply short reports of 
research presented at professional meetingr^ during the past year or brief 
s.mmaries of "on-going" research projects In the laboratory. We also have 
included new information on instrumentation developments and software support 
when we think this information would be of interest or help to other colleagues. 

We are distributing reports of our research activities primarily because of 
the over increasing lag in journal publications and the resulting delay in the 
dissemination of new information and research findings in the field. V/e are, of 
course, very interested in following the work of other colleagues who are 
carrying out research on speech perception, production, analysis and synthesis 
and, therefore, we would be grateful if you would send us copies of your own 
'votmt reprints, preprints and progress reports as they become available so that 
.vii can keep up with your latest findings. Please address all correspondence to: 

Professor David B. Pisoni 
Speech Research Laboratory 
Department of Psychology 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indirna 47405 
U.S.A. 

Copies of this report are being sent primarily to libraries and research 
institutions rather than individual scientists. Because of the rising costs of 
publication and printing and the continued decline in funding for research it is 
not possible to provide rnultiple copies of tnis report or issue copies to 
individuals. We are 'eager to enter into exchange agreements with other 
institutions for their reports and publications. 
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Acou^;tic-Phorietic Priming in Auditory Word Recognition: 
Some Tests of the Cohort Theory* 



Louisa M. Slowiaozek and David Pisoni 



Speech Research Laboratory 
Department of Psychology 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 4740^ 



*The work reported here was supported, in part, by NIMH grant MH-24027 and NIIl 
grant NS-12179 to Indiana University* We would like to thank Paul A. Luce for 
his assistance in recording and preparing the stimuli and Thomas Carrell for 
his help with the experimental control programs. We also want to thank Howard 
Nunbaum for useful comments and suggestions throughout this study, particul? ly 
with regard to predictions of the Cohort theory* 



Abstract 



Cohort theory, as developed by Marslen-Wilson and V/eli^h (197^0 propo^cn^ thai: 
a "cohort" of v^ll lexical elements whose words be^^ln with n \v\vliiMi\nv 
aoo u« tic*- phone t to sequence will be tivatO(J durvuif^ tha uarl io.st Mta^^or, oT word 
recognition. The present experiment wa^i desL^?ned to determine? the ^?xit?nt to 
whioh cohorbs are activated by the phonemes at the beginning of a atimulua word. 
Subjects performed a lexical decision task in which they responded "word" or 
"nonword" to an auditory stimulus. Accuracy and response times were recorded. 
The stimuli were monosyllabic words and nonwords controlled for frequency. Each 
target item was preceded by the presentation of either a word or nonword prime. 
The prime was related to the target item in one of the following ways; 1) 
identical, 2) first phoneme was the same, '3) first and second phonemes were the 
same, or 4) first, second, and third phonemes were the same. Results showed that 
response times and error rates decreased when the prime and target item were 
identical. However, no facilitation was observed when the prime a'nd the target 
had one, two or three initial phonemes in common. The results of the present 
investigation demonstrate that not all words that begin with the samo 
^.coustic-phonetic sequence are activated during word recognition. Thus, a major 
prediction of the Cohort theory was shown to be incorrect. 



Acoustic-Phonetic Priming in Auditory Word Recognition: 
Some Toots of the Cohort Theory 



Tho perception of spoken Inn^^uaf^o involv(^9 n oomplex interaction of 
different *sourcf?s of linguistic information. To comprehend a sentence^, ont> needj^ 
to analyze the phonetic, syntactic, prosodic, and semantic information contained 
in the speech signal. Word recognition and lexical access mvHy be considered two 
of the preliminary stages in this comprehension process, and as such, they have 
received a good deal of attention in the literature in recent years. Word 
recognition refers to those processes by which a listener extracts (recognizes) 
the phonetic and/or phonological form of an utterance. Lexical access, on the 
other hand, involves processes which activatr? the meaning or meanings of words 
that currently exist in the listener's mental lexicon (Pisoni, Note 1). 

Researchers interested in the structure of the mental lexicon and how 
listeners locate the appropriate word during language procesGinp, have focused 
their investigations primarily on word recognition (i.e., recognition of the 
phonetic form of an utterance). Over the years, this research has revealed a 
number of phenomena related to recognition processes. Specifically, word 
frequency, word length, and context effects have all been discussed at length in 
the literature. A number of models have also been proposed to account for these 
phenomena. 

Word frequency in the word recognition literature refers to how often a 
particular word occurs in the language on a statistical basis. The importance of 
word frequency for the process of word recognition is illustrated by the largt^ 
number of articles which address themselves to this particular phenomena* The 
word frequency effect is the tendency for high frequency words to be responded to 
more quickly and more accurately than low frequency words (Ruben^tein, Garfield, 
S Millikan, 1970; Stanners, Forbach, & Headley, 1971; Stanners, Jastraerabski , & 
Westbrook, 1975)* 

Recently, however, several investigators have begun to question whether the 
word frequency effect is a result of how often a word actually appears in the 
language (i.e., its experienced frequency). Landauer and ?-treeter (^9^3) 
suggested that word frequency may, in fact, be due to structural differences 
between high and low frequency words. They suggested two ways in which somo 
words might be perceptually more salient than others. First, there might be a 
greater likelihood of confusing a particular word with other similar words. In a 
study testing this hypothesis, Landauer and Streeter found that common words were 
more conf usable with a greater number of other words than rare words, when one 
letter in the original word was changed. Also, the average frequency of tho 
similar words was higher for common original items. The second way words may be 
perceptually more salient involves the nature of the distribution of letters 
and/or phonemes which make up the word. In a second study, Landauer and Streeter 
found that common and rare words contained different distributions of phonemes 
and graphemes. From this observation, they concluded that assumptions of a 
general perceptual equivalence between common and rare words may be unwarranted 
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and that word frequency effects may be due to structural differences between 
wjrds rather than experienced frequency. 

Recently, Eukel (Note 2) has argued that rford frequency effects may b*^ 
explained in terms of the phonotactic density of a word; that is, the number of 
neighbors which similar sounding words have in the lexicon. r.;uk(>l aakpd 
subjects to subjectively estimate the relative word frequencies of real and 
nonsense worda based on a magnitude estimation procedure developed by Ghnoiro 
(1969) and Carroll (1971). Subjects showed significant agreement in ^"'eir 
judgement of frequencies of nonsense words, and showed significant correlations 
with lexical distance from English as measured by Greenberg and Jenkins (1964). 
.he implication of Eukel's findings is that subjects judge word frequency by 
estimating the density of similar sounding words in the lexicon, rather than by 
referring to experienced frequency of occurrence in the language. 

Recency has also been shown to be a factor which influences the word 
frequency effect. Scarborough, Cortese, and Scarborough (1977) found that 
althougn high frequency words were recognized faster than low frequency words in 
a lexical decision task, there was little evidence for a word frequency effect in 
a pronunciation task or an old-new recognition memory task. More importantly, in 
the lexical decision task, earlier presentations of words (priming) produced 
substantial reductions in the word frequency effect. Specifically, high and low 
frequency words differed by about 80 msec with regard to recognition latency for 
the first presentation. However, on the second presentation, the frequency 
difference was reduced to 30 msec. Scarborough et al. suggested that the 
modification of word frequency effects may be due, in part, to the recency with 
which words have occurred in the experimental context as compared to their 
experienced frequency of occurrence in the language. 

From the previous discussion, it is obvious that regardless of what oausses 
the word frequency effect, it is an important phenomenon in language processing. 
Word frequency must therefore be carefully controlled in lexical acces^g 
experiments and accounted for in analysing results or proposing new models of the 
word recognition process. 

Although little research has examined the effects of word length on word 
recognition in great detail, results of several recent investigations report 
evidence of a consistent word length effect. Specifically, Grosjean (1980) found 
that as word length increases, the duration of the signal necessary for 
recognition also increases (i.e., the word's isolation time). One syllable words 
were isolated more rapidly than two-syllable words, which, in turn, were isolated 
more rapidly than three syllable words. 

The importance of word length in word recognition may be illustrated by 
reference to the concept of critical recognition point (or optimal discrimination 
point) proposed by Marslen-Wilson (Note 5). The critical recognition point for 
spoken words in isolation is che point at which a particular word, starting from 
the beginning of that word, becomes uniquely distinguishable from any other word 

? language beginning with the same acoustic-phonetic sequence 
(Marslen-rfilson, Note 5). If Marslen-Wilson' s concept is correct, then a decision 
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nbout a nonwori in n loxic.il decision task onn be mado at the point wher« the 
nonwor;i .<iound sequence diverges from the possible Endfiinh entries in the lexicon, 
A model which incorporates the concept of a critical recognition point would 
predict that decision time relative to the critical phoneme offset should be 
independent of where the critical phoneme is in the linear phonemic sequence, and 
of the total length of the sequence. Althoutih decision time _from critical 
p honeme o ffset did remain constant for nonwords in the study conducted ^by 
Marslen-Wilson, it is obvious that word length should influence word recognition 
since the critical recognition point will undoubtedly occur later in the sequence 
for longer words than for shorter words. 

The presence of context effects in word recognition demonstrates that 
related context facilitates word recognition and unrelated context interferes 
with word recognition. Context effects have been found when the context 
consisted of word triplets which were related or unrelated in meaning 
(Schvaneveldtt Meyer & Becker, 1976), incomplete sentences (Schuberth & Eimas, 
1977), and low, medium or highly constrained sentences (Grosjean & Itr^ler, Note 
4). In general, context effects have proven to be quite robust in affecting both 
the speed and accuracy of word recognition in a number of different tasks. 

In recent years, several models of word recognition have been developed 
which attempt to account for word frequency, word length and context effects. 
^Sach of these models contains certain assumptions about the representation of 
words in the mental lexicon and how people access words stored in the lexicon. 
One of the first models of word recognition was the Logogen model, developed by 
Morton (1979)- This model uses the concept of a "Logogen" to account for how 
words are recognized. In particular, Morton was interested in accounting for 
both the word frequency effect and context effects in recognition of isolated 
words. To deal with these two diverse phenomena, Morton developed the concept of 
^ Logogen. A Logogen is a counting device which uses both sensory input and 
higher levels of knowledge (i.e., context) to collect evidence that a word is 
present as a stimulus, appropriate as a response, or both. The amount of 
evidence needed to activate a particular Logogen determines its threshold. High 
frequency words are assumed to have lower thresholds than low frequency words, as 
the threshold of a logogen is permanently reduced each time the logogen is 
active. Contextual information serves to increment the logogen (or counter) 
thereby making that word more sensitive and more available for xesponse. In the 
Logogen model, stimulus and context information combine directly via the logogen 
for a particular word. When the threshold for the logogen is reached, the word 
associated with the particular logogen is recognised. When a word is presented 
in context, less information is needed from the stimulus in order to recognijse 
tho word, thus, recognition occurs faster for words in context tnan for words in 
isolation. As a consequence, the Logogen model is able to account for frequency 
effects, and context effects in word recognition. However, the model does not 
take into account the internal structure of words (i.e., words can be 
phonologically and morphologically related to each other). Moreover, the model 
assumes that information is uniformly represented from the beginning to the end 
of a word. 
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To account for frequency and context effects, Forster (1976) propotsod m 
search model in which lexical access involves search of a m.Tster file and threo 
peripheral access files- The peripheral access files include orthogAsDhic, 
phonological and semantic/syntactic files which can be used to access an entry in 
the mister file or lexicon proper- These files consist of hins containing 
entries of similar descriptions. The entries are listed according to their 
frequency of occurrence in the language such that high frequency words are 
located at the top of each bin. In this way, Forster^s model predicts faster 
response times for high frequency words than for low frequency words, a 
terminating search for words versus an exhaustive search for nonwords, semantic 
relatedness effects between words, and various context effects in word 
recognition- The most controversial assumption made by Forster is that of 
autonomous levels of processing- His current search model does not support 
Interactive processing between various knowledge sources but assumes, inatoad , 
that lexical access occurs using only sensory or bottom-up information contained 
in the stimulus input- Context effects occur later in the system by means of 
cross-referencing between the peripheral and master files- Thus, top-down 
knowledge can not be used to affect lower levels in the system which are involved, 
in processing the acoustic phonetic input - 

Recently, Marslen-Wilson and Welsh (197Q) have proposed a model of word 
recognition known as the Cohort model- This model assumes two separate stages in 
the word recognition process- First, left to right sensory information in the 
signal is used to activate a particular cohort — a group of vford candidates 
which all begin with the same acoustic-phonetic sequence- Second, higher levels 
of knowledge and contextual information serve to deactivate those candidates 
which are not likely to be the particular word, given additional information- 
This deactivation process, therefore, reduces the size of the original cohort 
set. However, despite this deactivation process, Marslen-Wilson and Welsh sta';e 
that an element in the pool of word candidates "may remain activated for a short 
period thereafter" (Marslen-Wilson & Welsh, 1978, p- 56)- Recognition is assumed 
to take place when only one candidate remains active in the cohort - 

The Cohort model assumes interaction of sensory and contextual information, 
as does the Logogen model- However, Marslrn-Wilson and Welsh introduce the 
notion of deactivation of previously activated candidates into the word 
recognition process- According to Marlsen-Wilson and Welsh, a word is recognized 
at the point where it can be uniquely distinguished from »ill other words in the 
cohort. The point at which potential candidates diverge from others in tho 
lexicon is called the "critical recognition point" of the word- Given a word*s 
initial cohort and a sentential context, it can be determined which candidates 
will be deactivated due to inappropriate information. Thus, one can determine 
when the stimulus word diverges from the other candidates in the lexicon and when 
it will be .ecogni^ed by analyzing the left to right acoustic information in the 
signal. k major assumption of Cohort theory is the activation of all words in 
the lexicon that begin with the same acoustic-phonetic sequence. This assumption 
predicts that at any time, a large number of acoustically similar words are 
active and could be recognized. 
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Aa evident from this brief review, several models of word recognition .have 
been proposed, and a number of phenomena have been described in the word 
recognition literature. One of the primary questions in word recognitic.i is how 
words are represented in the lexicon and hence how they might be activated during 
language processing. This question is the focus of the present investigation. 
In particular, we are interested in whether or not possible word candidates are 
activated during recognition of isolated words. 

Cohort theory (Marslen-V/ilson & Welsh, 1978) assumes that a "cohort" of all 
lexical elements which begin with a particular acoustic-phonetic sequence will be 
activated during the earliest stages of lexical access. However, Marslen-Wilson 
and Welsh do not specifically state what is meant by an acoustic-phonetic 
sequence in this model. Although never made explicit, one assumption is that an 
acoustic-phonetic sequence refers to the sequence of phon'jmes present at the 
beginning of a word. Although this assumption is implied Marslen-Wilson and 
Welsh state explicitly that phonemes are not necessarily the input to the word 
recognition system. 

The use here of phoneme categories should not be taken as a 
theoretical claim about human speech processing. In particular, I am 
not necessarily claiming that the input to the word-recognition system 
takes the form of a string of phonemic labels. (Marslen-Wilson, Note 
3t P- 8) 

...the use of a phonemic notation to specify the stimuli in the two 
experiments here, and to determine recognition points, etc., should 
not be taken as a theoretical claim. That is, I am not claiming that 
the input to the human word-recognition system takes the form of a 
string of phonemic labels. The reason that a phonemic analysis has 
been adequate here may mean only that phonemic labels tend to coincide 
reasonably well with the sequential patterning of informationally 
important variations in the speech signal. But as far as ':he cohort 
model is concerned, this sequential patterning could just as well be 
delivered to the word recognition system in the fonn of spectral 4 
parameters or auditory feature.^^ 3s in the form of segmental labels 
(Marslen-Wilson, in press, p. 21). 

The assumption that phoaemes constitute an acoustic-phonetic sequence will 
result in different predictions than an assumption that an acoustic-phonetic 
sequence refers to morphemes or whole words or a sequence of power spectra 
(Klatt, 1977). The present experiment was designed to determine the extent to 
which cohorts are activated by the phonemes at the beginning of a stimulus word. 

Given the robust effects context has on word recognition it seems 
appropriate to use this effect to learn more about the word recognition process. 
Several researchers have found context effects in word re::ognition when using a 
priming technique. This technique involves presenting stimulus items immediately 
before a target item and recording the influence, if any, such prior 
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presentations may have on response to the target item. As mentioned earlier, 
Scarborough, Cortese, and Scarborough (1977) found that frequency effects ooul-i 
be modified by repetition of the stimuli during the test sequence. 

Recently, Jakimik, Cole and Rudnicky (Note 5) conducted a study in whloh 
subjects performed a lexical decision task with auditory stimulus items which 
were related phonologically and/or orthographically. Jakimik et al. found 
facilitation when successive words shared the same spelling. That is, the word 
nap was recognized faster when it was preceded by the word "napkin". However, 
there was no facilitation when successive words had the same pronunciation but 
differed in their spelling (i.e., there was no facilitation of "spy" when it was 
preceded by "spider"). This result suggests, therefore, that the lexicon 
contains an orthographic representation of words and that subjects access a 
word s orthographic representation in a lexioal decision task. 

^To study the process of word recognition and, in particular, activation of a 
word s cohort structure, we took advantage of the data obtained regarding context 
effects in word recognition by using a priming technique in a lexical decision 
task. If a set of cohorts is activated during word recognition, then tho 
presentation of a prime sharing certain selected properties with a target, should 
facilitate word recognition. That is, there should be a decrease in response time 
to a target item sharing properties with a previously presented prime item. To 
test this prediction we constructed several different primes. The prime items 
were words or nonwords that were related to target items (words and nonwords) in 
one of the following ways: l) identical, 2) first phonemes are the same, 3) 
first and second phonsmes are the same, or 4) first, second, and third phonemes 
are the same. In the identical prime condition, we predicted that the prime 
should facilitate recognition of the target item. With respect to the shared 
phoneme conditions, if cohorts are activated by the phonemes at the beginning of 
words, then we would expect to find facilitation of the target for each of the 
shared phoneme conditions, such that the condition involving three shared 
phonemes will be faster than the two-shared phonemes condition, which in turn, 
will be faster than the one-shared phoneme condition. Since most models of word 
recognition assume that nonwords are not stored in the lexicon, we expect that 
the presence of a nonword prime should not facilitate a word target, and a 
nonword target should not be facilitated by a word prime. Therefore, the response 
to nonword targets should be slower overall than to word targets, regardless of 
the priming condition used. However, Harslen-Wilson and Welsh (1978) have ar^'uod 
that rjaction times to classify nonwords should depend on the point where ^the 
nonword diverges from all words in the lexicon beginning with the same sound 
sequence (i.e., the critical recognition point). If this assumption is correct. 
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Method 



Subjects 

Forty-two undergraduate? students were obtained from a paid subject pool 
maintained in the Speech Research Laboratory at Indiana University. vSubjects 
were paid $3»00 for their participation in the experiment. All subjects w^re 
native speakers of English with no known history of hearing loss or speech 
disorders. 



Materials 

Ninety-eight monosyllabic words (49 high frequency and 49 low frequency) were 
obtained using the KuBera and ?rancis (1967) computational norms. The words were 
selected such that they included each of the following syllable types: 1) CVC 2) 
CCVC, 3) CVCC, and 4) CCVCC. In addition, ninety-eight nonwords were formed from 
the ninety-eight words by changing one phoneme in the word (e#g*, best/besk) • 

Each of these one-hundred ninety-six target items were then paired with 
aeven separate primes such that the primes were related to the target in the 
following seven ways; 1) ident5 al, 2) a word with the same first phoneme, 3) a 
nonword with the same first phoneme, 4) a word with the same first and second 
phonemes, 5) a nonword with the same first and second phonemes, 6) a word with 
the same first, second and third phonemes, and 7) a nonword with the same first, 
second and third phonemes. Table 1 lists some exsmples of word and nonword 
targets with their corresponding prime conditions. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



A male speaker, seated comfortably in a sound attenuated lAC booth 
(Controlled Acoustical Environments, No. 106648), recorded the target and prime 
items on one track of a audio tape using an Electro-Voice D054 microphone and an 
AG500 tape deck. The stimulus items were produced in the carrier sentence "3ay 

the word please" to control for abnormal durations when words are produced 

in citation form in isolation. The stimulus items were then digitised at a 
sampling rate of 10 khz using a 12-bit analog- to-digital converter and then 
excised from the carrier sentence using a speech waveform editor (WA\fES) on a PDF 
11/34 computer. The targets and their corresponding primes were stored digitally 
as stimulus files on a computer disk for later playback to subjects in the 
experiment* 
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Table 1 

Examples of Target Items and their Corresponding Primes 



PRIMES 



Word High 
black 

drive 

Nonword High 
/blaaf/ 

/VrSL\f/ 

Word Low 
bald 

dread 

Nonword Low 
/bAld/ 

/dixd/ 



black 
drive 

/blsfcf/ 
/praxv/ 

bald 
dread 

/bAld/ 
/drid/ 



burnt 
dot 

big 
point 

bank 
cove 

bride 
desk 



/br£m/ 
/dalf/ 

/bAv/ 
/poXl/ 

/brll/ 
/dAs/ 

/bralf/ 
/dist/ 



bleed 
drug 

blind 
priiJl 

bought 
drill 

bust 
drag 



/blim/ 
/drAt/ 

/blAz/ 
/pill/ 

/bD// 
/drAb/ 

/bAp/ 
/drAs/ 



bland 
dried 

blank 
prime 

balls 
dress 

bulb 
drip 
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/blae.t/ 
/dr>xl/ 

/blaa// 
/praik/ 

/bDlf/ 
/dr£n/ 

/b/iin/ 
/drxs/ 

18 
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Proce dure 

Subjects were run in groups of four or less. The presentation of stimuli 
and collection of data were controlled on-line by a PDF 11-34 computer. Subjects 
heard the stimuli at 75 dB SPL with background r . ise at 45 dB SPL (re. .0002 
dynes/cm2) over a pair of TDH-39 headphones. Subjects were asked to perform a 
lexical decision task for the one hundred ninety-six test items. The subject 
responded "word" or "nonword" as quickly and as accurately as possible after the 
presentation of each target stimulus item. 

A typical trial sequence proceeded as follows: First, a cue light was 
presentee* for 500 msec at th'? top of the t^ibject's response box to alert the 
subject that the trial was beginning. Then there was a 1000 msec pause followed 
by an auditory presentation of the prime item. The subject was not required to 
respond overtly in any way to the presentation of the prime. An inters timulus 
interval of 500 msec intervened between the prime and the presentation of the 
target item. The subject responded "word" or "nonword" to the presentation of 
thf-5 target item on each trial. Immediately following the subject's response, the 
comput'^r indicated which response was correct by illuminating the feedback light 
above the appropriate response button. The subject's response (i.e., word vs. 
nonword) was recorded as well as response latency. Latencies were measured from 
the onset of the target item to the subject's response. 

Six subjects were run in each of seven conditions for a total of forty-two 
subjects. Subjects received ninety-eight word and ninety- eight nonword targets, 
half of which were low frequency and half of which were high frequency. There 
was an equal number of words primed by each of the seven prime types. The 
distribution of primes for nonword targets was the same as for the word targets. 
The prime-target pairs were counterbalanced across the seven conditions. 
Presentation of prime-target pairs was randomized for each session, and subjects 
were never presented with the same target nor prime on any of the one hundred 
ninety-six stimulus trials. 



Results 



The data from the present experiment were analyzed with respect to two 
dependent measures: response accuracy (word vs. nonword) and response latency. 
Mean response times and error rates were calculated across subjects and 
conditions and subjected to an analysis of variance. 

The main results are shown in Figure 1. The top half of the figure displays 
averaged response times, the bottom half shows percent errors for the four types 
of target stimuli as a function of seven prime types. 
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Insert Figure 1 about here 
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As typically found in lexical decision tasks, the lexicality ( word-nonword) main 
effect was significant for the response time data (F(1,41) 42,78, p <.00l) and 
percent error data ^F(l,4l) = .0.16, p < .002). The mean response time for words 
was 968 msec and for nonwords 1041 msec* 

In addition, as expected, there was a significant frequency effect for 
response times (F(1,40 = 29.16, p < .OOl) and error rates (F(1,41) = 35*62, p < 
•001 ). High frequency items were responded to faster and more accurately than 
low frequency items. The overall mean response time for high frequency target 
items was 990 m'^ec and for low frequency items 101 9 msec. A frequency by 
lexicality interaction was also observed. This interaction revealed that the 
frequency effect was different for word and nonword items. A simple post-hoc 
effects test confirmed that word targets were affected significantly by the 
frequency manipulation (F(1j.78) = 55.12, p < .01) but nonword targets were not 
(F(l,78) = 1.37, N.S.). This result is illustrated in Figure 2. The top half of 
this figure displays averaged response times for high and low frequency w^ord 
targets for each of the seven prime types, and the bottom half of the figure 
displays averaged response times for high and low frequency nonword targets as a 
function of the seven prime types. Note that the curve for high frequency words 
shows consistently faster response times than the curve for low frequency words. 
The lower half of the figure shows that this frequency effect was not observed 
for nonword targets. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



The overall analysis of variance also revealed a main effect of prime type 
on response times (F(6,246) = 34.75, p < .OCl) but this effect was not found for 
error rates (F(6,246) = .23, N.S.). Figure 3 shows the response times of word 
and nonword targets averaged over frequency as a function of prime type. 



insert Figure 3 about here 
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Figure 1. Response times (top panel) and error rates (bottom panel) of four 
types of target items (high frequency words, low frequency words, 
nonwords derived from high frequency words and nonwords derived from 
low frequency words) for the seven prime types (identical, word3, 
word2, wordl, nonwrd3, nonwrd2, nonwrdi). 
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Figure 2. Response times for word targets (top panel) and nonword targets 
(.bottom panel) for the seven prime types. 
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Figure 3. Response times for word and nonword targets averaged across frequency 
for seven prime types. Ai«Jiu«ncy 
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A «iraple effects test of this interaction revealed that both word and nonword 
target items were significantly different by prime type (F(6,492) = 16. 51, p < 
.01, for words and P(6,492) = 21.01, p < .01, for nonwords). In the Newman-Keuls 
analysis. Identical primes were significantly different than all other prime 
types (p < .01). However, the shared phoneme prime types (Word5, Word2, Wordi, 
and Nonword3, Nonword2, Nonwordi ) were not significantly different from each 
other. This result was found for identical word and nonword target items and can 
be clearly seen in Figure 4. In this figure, word and nonword prime types are 
collapsed and compared with identical prime type. 



Insert Figure 4 about hero 



As shown here, the difference between identical prime type and word/nonword prime 
types holds for both high and low frequency word targets (left panel) and nonword 
targets (right panel). 



Discussion 

The results of the present investigation replicated several well-known 
phenomena found in the word recognition literature. Specifically, our analysis 
revealed a lexicality ( word-nonword) effect that has been consistently found in 
lexical decision tasks. The increased response time to a nonword target when 
compared with word target items ia a robust finding that has been incorporated 
into most contemporary models of word recognition. We replicated this effect in 
the present study. 

Several theories have tried to account for this word-nonword effect by 
proposing that nonwords are not stored in the mental lexicon. Accordingly, a 
listener will only "recognize" a nonword as such after searching through the 
stored list of words without finding the target item. The Cohort model proposes 
a different process which predicts different results. According to Cohort 
theory, a nonword is recognized at the point where it diverges from all of the 
words in the cohort. This theory predicts that nonword items will only produce 
s_lower response times to the extent that the nonword item diverges from the word 
candidrtes later in the item. In the present investigation all targets were four 
or five phonemes in length. All nonword targets diverged from word candidates at 
the fourth phoneme, and all word targets were only distinguished from other 
candidates at the fourth or fifth phoneme (for twenty of the ninety-eight cases). 
For these stimulus items. Cohort theory would predict that nonword targets should 
show equal response times or possibly faster response times (for the twenty 
previously mentioned items) when compared to word targets. This was not the 
case. In terms of predicting response time our results do not appear to support 
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Figure 4. Response times for word targets (left panel) and nonwor-'. 
(right panel) for three prime types. 
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the concept of critical recognition point for nonword targets as proposed by 
Marsl en-Wilson and Welsh (1978). Although Maralen-Wilson and Welsh would predict 
faster response time to nonword targets ihan to word targets for the stimulus 
items used in the present investigation, we found ths opposite to be true. Our 
results revealed faster response times for word target items than for nonword 
target items, despite the fact that the critical recognition point occurred in 
nonword targets at the same point, or earlier, than in word targets. 

In addition to a word-nonword effect, we also observed a strong frequency 
effect in the lexical decisioi task. High frequency target items were responded 
to faster and more accurately than low frequency items. However, subsequent 
analyses revealed that this frequency difference was only present for words and 
not for nonwords derived from high and low frequency words. 

Tvo of the word recognition models summarized earlier have been successful 
in trying to account for word frequency effects in word perception. Forster 
(1976) proposed that words stored in the mental lexicon are ordered by frequency 
with high frequency words at the top of the list in each bin. The Logogen model 
(Morton, 1979) proposes that the frequency of a word modifies the threshold of 
the logogen for that word, nuch that high frequency words have lower thresholds 
than low frequency words. Surprisingly, the Cohort model (Marslen-Wilson and 
Welsh, 1978) does not attempt to account for word frequency despite its presence 
in word recogr.ition experiments. Of course, it would be relatively easy to 
modify Cohort theory to deal with frequency by ordering members of the cohort by 
frequency. 

Several current explanations of the effects of word frequency can nooount 
for the discrepancy in the frequency effect for words versus nonwords observed in 
the ^present study. The traditional view of word frequency (i.e., word frequency 
as experienced" frequency) and frequency as recency (proposed by Scarborough, 
Cortese and Scarborough, 1977) suggest that nonwords should not show a frequency 
effect at all since one does not normally have experience with nonwords in using 
the language. Thus, these accounts of word frequency might predict the pattern 
of the word frequency effects obtained in this study. 

On the other hand, the views of word frequency proposed by Landauer and 
Streeter (1973) and Eukel (Note 2) are less successful in accounting for the 
present results. Landauer and Streeter suggest that the phonotactic structure of 
high and low frequency words may be the factor which influences the response 
times to them, rather than their experienced frequency se. In the present 
investigation, all nonword targets were derived from v^ord targets by changing one 
phoneme in the word. In addition, the changed phoneme was balanced across each of 
four phoneme positions. Therefore, the structure of the nonword targets was 
closely related to the structure of the original word targets from which they 
were derived and should seemingly produce a frequency effect if Landauer and 
Streeter' s structural hypothesis is correct. However, if the nonwords in the 
present study, did not maintain the structure of their corresponding word targets, 
then Landauer and Streeter' s explanation might account for the pattern of results 
observed here. 
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A similar situation ariseri when one considers Eukel's (Note 2) view of the 
effects of word frequency. According to Eukel, word frequencies are judged by 
estimating the density of similar sounding words in the lexicon. Eukel found 
that subjects' judgements of the frequency of nonsense words showed a significant 
correlation with their judged distance from English. For example, ARTY can be 
changed to ARMY, which can be changed to ARMS, by substituting one phoneme for 
each transformation. However, two substitutions are required to change ARTY to 
ARMi). Therefore, ARTY is closer to ARMY in the lexical space, based on a phoneme 
substitution matrix (Eukol, Note 2). The implication is that word frequency is 
judged by estimating the density of similar words in the lexicon (i.e., the 
frequency of ARTY would be judged relative to the frequency of ARMY). If Eukel's 
proposal is correct, and the nonwords in the present study were similar enough to 
the word targets from which they were derived, one would predict a frequency 
effect for nonwords. Such an effect was not observed. 

The effects of the different prime types on response time were, of course, 
of primary interest to us in this investigation. We expected that response times 
to targets preceded by identical prime items would be faster than any of the 
shared phoneme prime types. This prediction was confirmed consistently and very 
strongly in our data. Tn addition, we expected to find facilitation of the 
shared phoneme conditions such that response times to three-shared phonemes would 
be faster than two-shared phonemes, which in turn, would be faster than 
one-shared phoneme. Our results were not consistent with this prediction. The 
six shared phoneme prime types did not differ si^jnificantly from each other. 
These results demonstrate that response times to target items were not primed by 
wordy with the same fi^^^t, second or third phonemes as the target. The results 
:5ugge:3t that the repetition effect found by Scarborough, Cortese and Scarborough 
(^977), as well as the priming effects seen in the present investigation for 
identical items, may be Cciused by semantic priming rather than some exact 
acoustical oorrespondenne between the structure of prime and target items. In 
short, our specific predictions, derived in part from Cohort theory, were not 
confirmed. 

The pattern of results we obtained in the lexical decision task appear^^ to 
be in conflict with results recently reported by Jakimik, Cole and Rudnicky (Note 
5). These investigators found that response times decreased when audit( rally 
presented target items were preceded by items which shared the same initial 
spelling (e.g., "nap" preceded by "napkin"). However, they found no facilitation 
of response times to a target item when it was preceded by an item which did not 
share the same initial spelling (e.g., "spy" preceded by "spider"). An analysis 
of the orthographic relationship between the primes and target itemc used in the 
present .study revealed that of the 1,372 primes used, only 155 of them were no^t 
orthographically related to the target (e.g., in the Wordi prime coniition,"" 
"come" was used to prime the low frequency word target "quill"). However, 
despite the large number of primes and targets which were orthographically 
related, we did not replicate the priming effect reported by Jakimik et al. 

An examination of the Jakimik et al. study revealed one major difference. 
Jakimik et al. included an unrelated priming condition as a control. In the 
present investigation, results from the shared phcrieme conditions were compared 
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to an Identical priming condition. Our results revealed no aoouatic priinjnx» 
whereas Jakimik et al.'s interpretation suggeated the presence of acouatic 
priming. If an unrelated condition was incorporated into our design, we might 
very well find that this condition has the slowest response time of all. If this 
result was obtained, the interpretation would be quite different than the pre-gent 
one. Under such circumstances, it would appear that the shared phoneme 
conditions do facilitate reccgnition of the target item. However, the number of 
shared phonemes (i.e., three, two or one) would not be the critical variable aa 
shown by the results of this investigation. Rather, such a result would suggest 
that only the first phoneme is critical in priming a target item. In the present 
study, we found no effects of acoustic similarity or overlap on response times 
U.e., three, two and one phoneme priming did not differentially affect responsf^ 
times as we predicted). Further, this result could be used as evidence that an 
acoustic-phonetic sequence, as proposed by Marslen-Wilson and Welsh, is, in fact 
constituted by only the first phoneme in the stimulus. Thus, a major prediction 
'^f the Cohort theory with regard to activation of words sharing an initial 
acoustic-phonetic sequence appears to be incorrect. 

In summary, the results of the present investigation revealed both word 
frequency and word-nonword (lexicality) effects, as commonly reported in the word 
recognition literature. With regard to primed conditions, identical prime-target 
pairs resi-Ued in decreased response times and error rates for the target item, 
aa anticipated. However, no differences in acoustic priming were found when the 
target item shared one, two or three initial phonemes with the prime item. Our 
results, therefore, do not support a major assumption of cohort theory that a 'v-t 
of word initial cohorts are acitvated by the acoustic-phonetio information at th.- 
beginning of a stimulus item. This conclusion is based on the finding that the 
fi'3t throe phonemes in the prime items did not differentially affect respon'i(> 
times to phonetically related target items. 
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Abstract 



This paper describes a new method of measuring cognitive proces.sing loaii 
while listening to spoken passages of text. In a.* analog of sentence-by-aentenoe 
reading tasks, subjects controlled the latency to output successive sentences of 
the passages. To test the measure's validity, a number of key factors that have 
proven to be reliable in studies of written texts were manipulated* Several of 
the factors pertained to the texts' structure, such as normal vs. random order of 
the parts of the text, height or centrality of the ideas, and narrative vs. 
expository genre. Another factor involved manipulation of the subjects' goals in 
listening. One group of subjects listened in order to answer questions 
(comprehension condition) while another group listened to produce verbatim recall 
protocols. In reading studies, latencies of recall subjects typically are higher 
than those of comprehension subjects, and latencies of subjects reading 
randomized texts are higher than of those reading normally ordered texts. Both 
results were replicated in this study. The height factor was not as important to 
these subjects as it was in earlier reading studies. The texts' genre was almost 
irrelevant. An unexpected factor was text length. Subjects produced shorter 
latencies for shorter texts: vae data supported an interpretation that the 
beginning sentences of a text contain clues to the text's length. 
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Sentonce-by- Sentence Listening 



Over the past 10 years there has been a profound shift in the level of 
an.'ilyflis that psycholinguists deal with. Whereas the primary emphasis uoed to bo 
on the sentence ( Johnson-Laird , 1974; Levelt, 1978), it has now shifted to 
larf?er, text-level units such as paragraphs, stories, or expository discourse 
(Kintsoh, 1974; de Beaugrande, 1980; Tannen, 19B2b). These studies have 
investigated a number of issues with a variety of experimental techniques. 
Several researchers (Kintsch and Keenan, 1973; Cirilo and Foss, 1980; Haberlandt, 
1980) have used sen tence-by-sentence reading time to Pleasure input processing. 
Others (Graesser, Hoffman, and Clark, 1980; Brunner and Pisoni, 1982; Hildyard 
/ind Olson, 1982) have used quest ion-answerin/^ after input as a comprehension 
measure of what is derived from the text. Still others (Fredericksen, 1972; 
Kintsch, Kozminsky, Ctreby, MoKoon, and Keenan 1975; Handler and Johnson, 1977; 
Thorndyke, 1977) have had subjects produce recall protocols to measure what is 
retained over time. Reder (1980) provides a comprehensive review of the 
literature in the entire area. 



A primary drawback of research on text comprehension is th'Jt it has been 
based almost entirely on studies of reading. What has been done with spoken 
passages has generally used post-input measures, either recall (Fredericksen, 
1972; Rubin, 1978) or comprehension (Hildyard and Olson, 1982). Of course, the 
main reason for this is the ephemeral nature of spoken language* While writing 
is fixed in space and thus can be held for a controlled period of time (by 
experimenter or subject), the transitory nature of spoken language makes it much 
more difficult to control, and thus more difficult to do experimental work with. 
This is unfortunate, because it means that our conception of discourse processing 
is almost entirely based on reading, a self-paced language process which requires 
years of training and practice (Kavanagh and Hattingly, 1972). 

Tho present research was directed at three goals. The first concerns our 
interest in developing a better measure of spoken language processing and 
comprehension. Levelt (1978) describes the lack of good "on-line" measures of 
speech processing at the sentential level. Since that review, Grosjean (1980) 
has developed a reliable measure through excising small segments of each word's 
waveform, and Wingfield and Nolan (1978) have measured the locations of where 
subjects stop a taperecorder while listening to compressed speech (speech with a 
higher information load per unit time than normal speech). However, both of 
these measures are fairly gross since they do not focus on response latencies. 

This study is a preliminary step in the direction started by Wingfield and 
Nolan toward a more precise on-line measure of speech processing. The greater 
precision comes from using a computer-controlled digital waveform rather than the 
taperecorder* s analog waveform. In this report, a procedure from research on 
reading has been borrowed: break a passage into units of sentence length, ^"^nd 
allow subjects to determine the speed of presentation by pushing a button for 
each successive sentence. 




At first glance, this approach may not seem entirely reasonable for use with 
spoken text, for while an entire written sentence can be presented at once and 
reading time measured, a spoken sentence is an acoustic stimulus presented over 
time and presumably processed during that time (Marslen-Wilson and Welch, 1978). 
Our common experience ia that spoken conversation takes place very rapidly^ with 
a minimum number of extended pauses between sentencesi However, in conversation, 
speakers are exchanging information (both verbally and non-verbally if in person) 
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and they share common knowledge of each other or the topic and use other 
contextual factors to support understanding (Kay, 1977). It is quite a different 
situation not only to listen to a passage on what r.ay not be a familiar topic 
spoken by someone who cannot be communicated with (whether on tape, TV, or radio) 
but moreover to listen to that passage for a particular reason. Therefore it 
does seem reasonable that a sentence-by-sentence listening task could produce 
meaningful and reliable results in an experimental situation. Given that such an 
on-line measure of spoken text processing is logically possible, initial studies 
with It should examine two major issues which have been explored in the readinp 
literature, text structure and the reader's goals. 



Text Structure 

Texts encode a hierarchy of information. Some ideas are more central and 
thus are given more processing time at input (Cirilo and Foss, 1980; Cirilo, 
1981) and are recalled better over time (Kintsch, 1974; Kintsch et al., 1975). 
Kintsch s (1974; Turner and Greene, Note 1) method of describing text structure 
m terms of semantic propositions accounts for these data nicely. It alsc 
accounts for sentence-by-sentence reading times better than simple measures basec 
on the number of words in a sentence or text (Kintsch and Keenan, 197'^). 
Maintaining an equal number of words but doubling the number of propositions in a 
sentence caused reading times to double as well. 

A different approach has been used to describe the structure of stories in 
terms of episodic constituents (Thorndyke, 1977; Handler and Johnson, 1977). 

An episode is defined from the point of view of a protagonist who is faced 
with a problem and tries to soJve it. The problem is triggered by events in the 
beginning (B) of the episode. Then the hero reacts (R) to the problem, he or she 
formulates a goal (G) and attempts (A) to achieve the goal, producing a certain 
outcome (0). The episode concludes with an ending (E) .... (Haberlandt. 1980, p. 

Recall is best for the events which form the beginning of the episode, the 
actions which constitute the hero's attempt to achieve the goal, and the outcome 
of his efforts. Controlling for serial position, Haberlandt (1980) found that 
reading time is elevated above a story's mean for the beginning and ending 
segments of episodes, and he attributed the results to greater encoding for 
initializing or finalizing an episode as a unit. 

The robustness of a story's intrinsic order has been examined in several 
studies which presented the constituents in scrambled order (Kintsch, Handel, and 
Kozminsky, 1977; Rubin, 1978; Haberlandt, I98O). Haberlandt (1980) found that 
reading time for the beginning and ending segments was higher than the mean of 
sentences in the story even when those two segments were not the first and last 
sentences presented. Kintsch et al. (1977) found that overall reading times were 
longer for a story whose paragraphs were scrambled compared to normal order. 
However, recall time and recall protocols of scrambled stories were not 
significantly different from those of normal-order stories. Kintsch et al. 
concluded that subjects re-ordered the stories while reading them. 
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In contrast to the number of studies done explicitly on narratives, very 
little experimental work has been done on expository texts or essays* Recently, 
Olson, Mack and Duffy (19B1) found that this genre produces a flat serial 
position curve in reading times for sentences, whereas narratives produce a 
downward sloping curve. 'i'he downward slope follows from the predictable 
structure of a narrative described above, whereas the flat curve for essays 
results from a less predictable, more open-endi^d format (Olson, Duffy, and Mack, 
19B0). Graesser et al. (1980) found that wubjects' ratings of texts' 
"narrativity" was the most significant factor in a regression analysis of 
sentence-by-sentence reading time, accounting for 30f! of the variince. 
Narrativity was defined by the experimentei'.s as "events unfolding in time." 
Texts low in narrativity (i.e. expository passages) had significantly higher 
reading times than those high in narrativity. 

In summary, four major findings dealing with the structure of texts hove 
been revealed by reading time studies. The number of propositions in a sentence 
is more important than the number of words, episodic units ure psychologically 
salient, reading times for randomly ordered passages are longer but the original 
order is recoverable, and expository texts produce longer reading times overall 
than narratives. 



The Reader* s Goals 



The second major set of findings in text-processing may be summarized by 
stating that a person's initial goals in reading a passage markedly affect how 
the passage is read, what informatr.on ir» derived from it, and what is retained 
(Fredericksen, 1972; Aaronson, 1976; Aaronson and Scarborough, 1976; Graesser et 
al., 1980; Cirilo, 1981)- Fredericksen (1972) had subjects listen to one passage 
and perform a task together four times in succession. All subjects wrote recall 
protocols at the end of four repetitions. At that time, subjects who had listened 
to the passage and recalled it each time produced better verbatim recall 
protocols with fewer inferences and elaborations than subjects who had listened 
each tim3 only to solve the problem stated in the passage. 

Using Rapid Serial Visual Presentation (RSVP) , a technique developed by 
Forster (1970), to study sentence reading, Aaronson and Scarborough (1976) found 
a number of important differences in reading times between subjects instructed to 
read for the purpose of recall and subjects instructed to read for comprehension. 
Recall subjects spent more time reading, and their word-by-word response 
latencies reflected the surface syntactic structure of the sentences* On the 
other hand, comprehension subjects' reading times reflected the semantic 
structure of the sentence materials. Their reading times were longer for key 
content words in sentences and decreased with contextual redundancy. Thus, 
different classes of structural components affected reading times only as a 
function of the reading task presented to subjects and their consequent 
processing goals. 

Graesser et al. (1930) also found elevated reading times under recall 
instructions in sentence-by-sentence reading of passages. The effect was 
marginally significant, however, probably because the 'recall' subjects were 
actually told they would have to write an essay about the passages. Regression 
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analysis showed that these essay subjects were more sensitive to macro-structural 
variables in the passage than were the question-answering subjects, who were 
presumed to be carrying out analysis appropriate for comprehension. These 
results indicate that these recall subjects were reading for gist meaning more 
than either the question-answering group or the subjects in Aaronson and 
Scarborough s recall group. 

More recently, Cirilo (1931) had subjects read passages under instructions 
which emphasized either macrostructure (general comprehension) or microstructure 
C recall). The macrostructure instructions produced shorter sentence-by-sontenne 
reading times than the microstructure ones. More importantly, however, the 
macrostructure reading times were affected by the prepositional height or 
centrality of co-references in the text. Reading times in the microstructure 
condition were not only longer, but they were also affected more by the presence 
cr absence and the distance of co-references in the text. Once again, reading 
times under recall instructions were longer and were affected more by superficial 
properties of text structure, while reading times under comprehension 
instructions were affected more by the underlying semantic structure of the text. 



The Present Study 

We were interested in examining how listeners process spoken texts. More 
specifically, we wanted to measure listening times and assess whether these would 
be affected \y the same text variables and processing goals that affect reading 
times. The first variable we manipulated in this study was normal- vs. 
random-order presentation of the sentences ir.i the texts, a between-subjects 
factor. The basic predictions for this factor were that sentence latencies for 
the random-order condition would be higher than in the normal-order condition and 
that there would be no decrease in latencies over serial position for the 
random-order narratives, whereas there would be a decrease for the normal-order 
narratives. As noted earlier, Olson et al. (1981 ) found that the predictable 
structure of normally ordered' narratives created shorter reading latencies for 
sentences later in the passage. 

The second variable was related to processing goals. One group of subjects 
was told they would have to answer questions about the content of the texts 
(comprehension condition); the other group was told th-iy would have to recall the 
texts verbatim (recall condition). Recall subjects were expected to have higher 
sentence latencies than comprehension subjects. Moreover, we expected their 
latencies to be affected more by surface properties of the syntactic structure 
than comprehension subjects, whose listening times should be affected more by 
semantic factors and the macro-structure of the texts. These predictions follow 
direcUy from the findings of studies on the reader's goals that were discussed 
earlier. 

In order to assess the effects of manipulating processing goals, sever.nl 
measures of surface structure and of semantic organization were obtained. Surface 
structure measures that were computed for each sentence included: the number of 
words, the number of propositions, the number of predicate propositions, the 
number of modifying propositions, the number of connecting propositions, the 
physical duration of the individual sentence. We also determined the overall 
length of each entire text. For a syntactic measure, the number of syntactic 
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units, i.e. clauses, verb phrases, noun phrases, prepositional phrases, et£. was 
computed. 

The semantic measures that were selected for our analyses were based on 
Kintsch's (1974) prepositional system. Kintsch divides a passage into meaning 
units consisting of a relational operator, or predicate, and arguments (Turner 
and Greene, Kote 1). Kintsch and Keenan (1975) found that sentence reading times 
were rel;.ted more closely to the number of propositions than the number of words 
in a text. The/ also found that the number of propositions recalled was a 
function of the propositions' height in the prepositional structure, a measure of 
how 'central' an idea is to a story. Girilo and Foss (1980) found that 
increasing a sentence's prepositional height elevated reading times for that 
sentence, independent of its serial position. The height of individual sentences 
across texts was not controlled systematically in this study, although we 
expected to find an elevation of reading times for sentences with greater 
prepositional height. 

The prepositional structure of a text could affect listening times in two 
other ways. First, the change in prepositional height from one sentence to the 
next might cause an elevation in listening times rather than simply the absolute 
height of a single sentence. Prepositional height decreases when an idea is 
elaborated on with details that are not central to the text as a whole. Height 
then increases whe^i the elaboration stops and discussion of another central idea 
begins. The jump to a new idea should increase processing time partly because it 
is new or different information and partly because the listener recognizes the 
centrality (importance) or height of the new idea. To see the height effect 
alone, the effect of *new ideas' would have to be controlled for. Indeed, 
Graesser et al. (1980) found that the number of new argument nouns in the 
propositions of a sentence was a significant factor in accounting for reading 
times. Thus, a count of the number of new argument nouns, as well as the number 
of new content words, was made for every sentence in each of the stories. The 
height in the prepositional text base was determined by methods described in 
Kintsch (1974) and Kintsch and van Dijk (1978). An ordinal level of height was 
determined for every proposition, and a sentence's height was simply the mean of 
all its propositions' levels. The difference in height for a sentence was 
determined by subtracting the height of the previous sentence. 

The second way for the prepositional structure to affect input time v:- seen 
in the processing model of Kintsch and van Dijk (1978). As a reader or listener 
moves from sentence to sentence, his limited short-term memory capacity retains 
only a subset of the propositions from the previous sentence(s). New 
propositions are linked to those propositions via shared arguments. In the 
Kintsch and van Dijk model, each period of linking is called a cycle, and through 
the cycle a coherent representation of the text is formed. However, sometimes 
there is no argument overlap between propositions in the buffer and incoming 
propositions. In this case, long-term memory must be searched to provide an 
overlap, and this operation requires additional time. To determine a specific 
value for the extra processing time spent on each sentence, a count was made of 
how many cycles back one would have to search to find an overlapping argument and 
how many propositions one would have to retrieve to link the incoming 
propositions with the propositions in the buffer. This measure was approximately 
a combination of two factors which Kintsch and Vipond (1978) considered to 
contribute to the extra load, reinstatement searches and reorganizations. 
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Parameters for the Kintsch and van Di,jk (1978) model also include the size 
of the processing cycle (number of propositions, clause, sentence, or whatever) 
and the number of propositions carried in the buffer between cycles* Kintsch and 
Vipond (1978) found that a buffer size of 4 propositions and a cycle size of one 
sentence fit their data best. To determine which propositions were carried, they 
used a * leading edge' strategy, starting with the highest proposition in the 
buffer at the end of the cycle and taking it plus the next three connected to it, 
giving priority to the latest additions. But this strategy often brings in 
propositions which may not have had any new propositions linked to them for 
several cycles. Thus, we also used a strategy in which the first proposition 
chosen for the buffer vas the highest one to which a new proposition (or one from 
memory) had been linked in that cycle. Because the criterion for choosing the 
first proposition was the recent linking of another proposition, we called this a 
* recency' strategy. After choosing this proposition, three additional 
propositions were chosen as in the leading-edge strategy. 

Linking a text*s propositions together as a coherent structure may be 
considered a macro-process, a process very different from the micro-processes of 
reading or listening to words or parsing syntactic units. Graesser et al. (1980) 
found that macro-processing accounted for a larger proportion of the variance in 
reading times than did micro-processing, whether subjects read texts to answer 
questions or to write an essay. The single largest component of the 
macro-processing was narrativity, as judged by the subjects, Olson et al. (1981) 
found a significant difference between reading times for narrative passages and 
reading times for essays or expository texts. In order to assess whether there 
were differences in sentence-by-sentenoe listening times due to text genre, this 
factor was included in the design by using two fairy tales and two expository 
texts. 



Method 



Subjects and design 

A total of 60 subjects participated in the experiment. Half of them heard 
the texts in normal order and half heard them in random order. Within each 
order, half of the subjects (15) were given comprehension instructions and half 
were given recall instructions. Subjects in the normal-order condition 
participated to fulfill a research requirement for an Introductory Psychology 
Glass. Subjects in the random-order condition were paid three dollars for 
participating. All subjects ran in the experiment one at a time. 



Materials 

Four passages were used in the study. Two were expository texts modified 
from articles in a newsmagazine. One of them (Dormitories) was short (1? 
.sentences), the other (Locomotion) was long (19 sentences). The two narrative 
texts were modified from those used by Cirilo (1981) in order that the number of 
sentences, i.e. the number of output units for a subject, and their syntactic 
complexity, i.e. use of conjunctions, participial phrases, etc > , approximated the 
expository texts (l). One narrative (Hanuman) was short (13 sentences) and the 
other (King's Ring) was long (20 sentences). 
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The author reccrdod the texts on audiotape with a professional-quality 
microphone (Electrovoice D054) and taperecorder (Ampex AG-500) in a 
sound-attenuated lAC bootn. Theye analog recordings were then converted via a 
12-bit A/D to digital form so that precise mGasurements of sentence duration 
could be rnade^ so tha: precise "splicing" of each sentence from the whole story 
into its own unit for presentation could be done, and so that sentences could be 
presented directly from a computer, thus allowing millisecond accuracy in the 
collection of response latencies. 

The random-order versions of the texts were created at the time of the 
experiment by the experiment control program. A random number generator 
determined which sentence would be presented at a given serial position for every 
text. Thus> every passage was presented in a unique random order to every subject 
in this condition. 



Table 1 provides a description of the stories. 



Insert Table 1 about here. 



Despite containing more sentences, the narratives were physically shorter 
(63.15 sees) than the essays (79.05 sees). The 'duration' measure is the sum of 
the sentences and does not include natural pauses between sentences during the 
reading of the text because experimental output units ended precisely at the end 
of the acoustic stimulus. The longer durations for expository passages were 
partly a function of there being more words in these texts » but not entirely so. 
While the Dormitory passage was 30^ longer than the llanuman passage, it contained 
only 12^ more words > and while the Locomotion passage was 23% longer than the 
Ring passage, it had only A% more words. These differences can be seen directly 
in the fact that the average duration per word was longer in the expository texts 
(mean = 307 msec) than the narratives (mean = 263 msec). 

Olson et al. (1981) have recently described the difference between these two 
text genres; narratives have a well-known structure so that the last half of the 
text is easy to predict and reading times should decrease. Essays do not 
typically have such n well-defined structure and reading times should therefore? 
remain at text-initial level. Assuming that the two genres have approximately 
the same latencies at their beginnings » essays should take longer to process 
overall. The measurement data from the productions indicate that the talker was 
sensitive to the differential need at input and therefore spent more time 
speaking the expository texts than the narratives. 

The fact that the speaker accounted for the different needs for the two 
genres is also shown by the correlations of number of words in a sentence with 
the time per word in production. One factor that would make a text easier to read 
or to listen to is the redundancy of its information. Redundancy would be 
^ expected to show up most clearly in the longer sentences of a passaf^e, where the 
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Table 1 



Description of Texts 



Title of Text 



Variables 



1 2 
Dormitory Locomotion 



5 4 
Hanuman King's Ring 



Duration 

Number of 
sentences 

Mean sentence 
duration (sec) 

Duration range 



Number 

Mean number 
per sentence 

Range 

per sentence 

Msec per word 

Correlation of 
number of words 
and msec 
per word, 
by sentence 



Number 

Mean number 
per sentence 

Range of number 
per sentence 



64.97 

12 

5.41 
2.5-9.45 

202 
16.85 

9-32 
522 

-.15 



91 



7.58 



3-14 



Length 
93.13 

19 

4.90 
1.2-9.97 

Wo rds 
319 

16.78 

5-30 

292 

.42 

Propositions 
158 

8.27 



50.50 

13 

3.88 
1 .6-5.87 



180 
13.85 

5-21 

280 

-.36 



3-16 



78 



6.0 



2-10 



75.79 

20 

3.78 
1.8-7.77 

307 
15.35 

6-28 
246 

-.01 



138 
6.9 
4-14 
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greatest amount of information could be encoded if the passage was not redundant. 
T^ie predicted effect is that word-by-word reading times would be shorter in long 
sentences of easy texts than in short sentences of easy texts. Of these four 
passages, a strong negative correlation of sentence length and time per word in 
production was found only in the Hanuman passage, the short narrative. Both 
length of text, in the Ring passage, and the expository genre, in the Dormitory 
passage, sharply attenuate the affect, and when these two factors are combined, 
in the Locomotion passage, they turn the correlation positive. When the entire 
text was long or of a less well-structured genre, the speaker maintained or 
slowed his rate of speaking on longer sentences rather than increasing it. 

The final poi^^t to make in the description of the texts is that the number 
of propositions tsch, 1974, Turner and Greene, Note l) is greater for 

expository texts t: an for narratives: 171© more propositions in the Dormitory 
text than in the Hanuman story and more propositions in the Locomotion text 
than in the Ring story. This is interesting because these percentage increases 
are closer to the increases in total duration than are the percentage increases 
in number of words. As Kintsch and Keenan (197':5) found for silent reading times, 
propositions account for duration better than words do. 

The questions to be answered in the comprehension condition were of a very 
specific design. Five questions were composed for each story. The first two 
simply probed memory for specific words in the passage to test recognition of 
surface structure. One word was from a high prepositional level in the text base 
(as described by Kintsch, 1974) t and the other was fiom a low prepositional 
level. Two more questions probed memory for information contained in one or more 
clauses in the passage, in order to test integration and storage of information 
across a set of ideas. Again, one question was from a high prepositional level 
and one was from a low level. Finally, one question could not be answered 
directly from information in the text, but required an inference derivable from 
the text* These questions were all answerable with a True or Yes response, and 
for every question, a corresponding False or No question was formed, often by 
just negating the affirmative. For the single words, an antonym not containing 
the root replaced the key word. Two seta of questions were created, each set 
contained half True or Yes answers and half False or No answers. Questions whose 
positive form was in the first set had their negative form in the second. 
Comprehension subjects were randomly assigned to receive one or the other set of 
questions • 

Procedure. 

The experiment was controlled by a PDP-11/34 mini-computer. Subjects ran 
o\e at a time so they could control the latency to output each sentence. They 
sat in a booth with a CRT monitor mounted at eye level and a 7-button response 
box on the table in front of them. The stimulus materials were presented over 
TDH-:59 headphones at 80 dB SPL (OdB » .0002 dynea/cm2) with a background of 50 dB 
white noise to mask the low-level transie.iCS at the onset and offset of each 
sentence. Instructions were presented on the CRT. However, eight sentences were 
output over the headphones to give subjects some experience with the experimental 
procedure before the presentation of a practice story. These auditory 
instructions actually contained no critical information about the procedure, but 
either reiterated what subjects had already read or explicitly described what 
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they were experiencing; e.g. *'You now know that each sentence starts almost 
immediately after you push the button, and never before/' 

After all the instructions were presented, subjects were given a practice 
text to familiarize themselves with the task and the presentation method in an 
experimental situation. While the practice text's genre was expository, its topic 
was "The Myth of Santa Glaus" and thus gave it a fairy-tale quality akin to the 
experimental narratives. Immediately before this text, and before each test 
passage, the sentence "New Story Co'^ing Up ?!!" was displayed on the CRT until 
the subject pressed button 4, which was marked "Continue." Then, after a one 
second pause , s/he heard the word "Ready" , and after another one second , the 
first sentence of the passage vas presented. The subject then pressed the 
Continue button when s/he was ready to hear each successive sentence* 

After listening to the Santa Claus passage, subjects in the recall condition 
wrote down the story in as close to verbatim format as they could remember. 
Comprehension subjects were shown a set of questions on the CRT and pushed button 
5 to respond False/No and button 5 to respond True/Yes. Subjects were then given 
a chance to ask questions about the procedure; they were told that four test 
passages would be presented in- sequence, after which they would perform their 
respective task. The order in which the texts were presented was completely 
random. 

Subjects in the random-order condition were not told that the texts* 
sentences had been randomized until after the experiment was completed. However, 
the sentences in the practice story were presented in random order, so that 
subjects were somewhat prepared for the main task. 

The final task involved listening to a text as quickly as possible, neither 
for comprehension nor recall. This control measure was used to obtain simple 
reaction times in this task-situation. Subjects in the random-order condition 
heard this text*s sentences in random order as well. This condition was included 
to remove as much extraneous variance from the data as possible. Before any 
analyses were performed on a subject's experimental latencies, the mean of the 12 
sentences in this control text was comp^^ted and subtracted from all other 
sentence latencies. 



Manipulated Design 

Sentence-by-sentence listening latencies were initially examined with a 
2x2x2x2x10 ANOVA on the factors of Sentence Order (normal vs. random). Listening 
Goals or Instructions (comprehension vs. recall), Text Genre (expository vs. 
narrative), Text Length (short vs. long) and Serial Position. Each text had a 
different number of sentences and thus i different number of serial positions. To 
normalize for these differences, some sentences were paired and averaged to 
obtain one value. The choices of sentence pairs were made so as to leave the 
beginning and ending sentences unchanged if possible, because these positions are 
mo3t sensitive to serial position effects. This pairing created 10 serial 
positions for every passage. For the Dormitory taxt, sentences 4-5 and 6-7 were 
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paired, for the Hanuman stoi-y sentences 3-4, 5-6, 7-8, for the Locomotion text 
all but number 11 were paired, and for the Ring story, all sentences were paired. 

The i.iain effect of Sentence Ordor was significant. Normal-order latencies 
(968 msec) were faster than those obtained in the random-order condition (1220) 
(t^(56) = 1.77, £ < .05, one-tailed). Figure 1 shows the difference of the two 
orders, including the breakdown by listening goals. 



Insert Figure 1 about here. 



Although the _t value is not large, pairwise comparisons of the data at each 
serial position for every story across both conditions revealed that 66 of 80 
points had normal-order latencies leas than random-order c-'S (sign test z = 
5.81, £ < .0000001). This result was obtained for both ir. o cructional conditions. 
For the comprehensica condition 51 of 40 comparisons were in the predicted 
direction {z = 5.48, < .001), and for recall, 35 of 40, {z = 4.74, £ < .00001). 
There was not a significant interaction between sentence order and serial 
position (F(9,504) = 1.77, _£ > .05). 

The main effect of listener's goals was significant across orders 
(comprehension = 875 msec, recall = 1314 msec; F(l,56) = 9.46, ^ < '005) as well 
as within each order (normal order 310 vs. 1127; t_(56) = 1 .94, £ < .03, 
one-tailed; and random order 940 vs. 1501; F(l,23) = 5.74, _£ < .03). See Figure 
1. There was no interaction o" order and instruction (£ < 1). However, the two 
different listening instructions did produce very different serial position 
curves (F(9,504) = 2.61, £ < .006 ). As shown in Figure 2, the aerial position 
function for the comprehenaion subjecta had a fairly flat curve, whereaa the 
aerial position function for the recall aubjecta had a downward slope. 



Insert Figure 2 about here. 



At first glance, theae resulta appear to be the reverse of what would be 
predicted by Aaronaon (1976). That ia, aerial poaition curves for liatening time 
should be flat or rising for recall subjects and ahould drop for ccnprehenaion 
subjects. But Figure 3 resolves the conflict by ahowing a three-way interaction 
of Order by Instruction by Serial Poaition (F(9,504) = 4.14, £ < .0001 ), 
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Figure 1. «ai. effects of text order and listeners' 
goals on sentenoe-by-sentence listening times. 
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Figure ?. Interaction of listeners' goals and serial 
position on sentence- by-sentence listening times. 
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Insert Figure 3 about here. 



In this figure, the slopes of the serial position curves for random-order 
subjects are reversed from the predictions: the comprehension curve is flat while 
the recall curve slopes down. The curves for norraal-order subjects are in the 
predicted direction, albeit not significantly (F < 1). The reason for the lack 
of significance even for normal-order subjects is shown by their three-way 
interaction of Inst^'uction by Text Length by Serial Position (F(9,252) = 2.88, p 
< .005 ) in Figure 4. 



Insert Figure 4 about here. 



Here, regardless of text length, the curves for recall subjects are fairly 
flat, showing only nonsystematio variations. Subjects listening for 
comprehension, however, show a different pattern of results. It can be seen 
that, whereas there is a decrease in listening latencies across serial position 
in short texts, latencies in long texts actually rise slightly with serial 
position. Thifl interaction of instruction with text length was not predicted, 
but shows up in many places throughout these data. 

On the other hand, effects oi* listening latencies were predicted for text 
genre but were not obtained. We predicted that the aerial position curve for 
narrative texts would slope downward while the curve for expository texts would 
remain flat. This effect was not obtained either across or within Order 
conditions. The only systematic interaction was genre by serial position for 
normal-order subjects (F(9,252) =■• 1.94, £ < -05 ). Figure 5 suggests that the 
interaction may be due to a U-shaped curve for the narratives contrasting with a 
possibly W-shaped curve for the essays. 



Insert Figure 5 about here. 




Trend analysis supported this interpretation. The quadratic trend was 
significant for the narratives (F(9,26l) = 14.96, £ < .00001 ), and the 4th power 
trend was significant for the essays (F(9,261) = 188.8, ^ < .00001). There Is no 
theoretical justification for the expository trend, but since Haberlandt (1980) 
found a significant rise in latencies at the beginning and end of stories, this 
trend for narratives may be considered genuine. 
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Figure 5» Interaction of text order, listeners' goals 
and serial position on sentence- by-sentence listening times. 
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Figure 4. Interaction of listeners' goals, text length 
and serial position on sentence- by-sentence listening times 
for normal- order texts. 
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Figure 5. Interaction of genre and serial position on 
sentenoe-by-sentenoe listening times for normal-order texts. 
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The final main effect to be tested was Text Length. This factor was 
significant across OrderSt Average latency for short texts (1044) was faster than 
the latency for long texts (1145) (F(l,56) « 8.59, £ < .005). It was also 
significant for normal-order subjects"! 914 vs. 1023f F(l,28) « 5*9, £ < .02 ), 
but only approached significance for random-order subjects (1174 vs. 1267, 
P(1,28) « 5.17, £ < .09). The two lengths also displayed significantly different 
"serial position curves (£(9f504) ■ 6.06, £ < .0001 ), as shown in Figure 6. 



Insert Figure 6 about here. 



Subjects tended to spend more time on the beginning sentences of short texts than 
on the sentences in the middle or the end. In the contrast, they spent a 
constant amount of time across the serial positions of long texts. A breakdown of 
the data by Instructional condition shows that this interaction exists for both 
comprehension and recall, even though the exact form of the interaction is 
different enough to cause a three-way interaction (£(9,504) 2.40, £ < .02). 
Figure 7 shows that for comprehension subjects, latencies for short texts diverge 
from those for long texts, but for recall subjects, the curve fo^ ehort texts 
falls well below that of the long texts in the first half, then meets the curve 
for long texts in the second half of serial positions. 



Insert Figure 7 about here. 



Post-hoc Analyses 

Further analyses of the data were conducted by applying multiple regression 
techniques to all the factors described in the Introduction. The purpose of 
these analyses was to determine whether the sentence-by-sentence listening times 
would reveal the same text structures that word-by-word and sentence-by-sentence 
analyses of reading times have provided. 

Separate regressions were run for subjects in the normal-order condition and 
for subjects in the random-order condition. Within each condition, separate 
regressions were run for subjects in the two different instructional sets, 
comprehension and recall. Since these factors were varied within subjects, the 
first step in each regression waa to remove uncontrolled, between-subject 
variance by regressing z-scores of the subjects* overall performances onto the 
dependent measure. This was done by computing the mean response latency over the 
64 experimental sentences for each subject, and then converting these 15 grand 
means into z-scores. In the normal-order condition, z-scores accounted for 29^ of 
the variance in comprehension subjects* data and 40% of the variance in recall 
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subjects' data. In the random-order condition, z-scores accounted for 35^ of the 
comprehension variance and 31 Jo of the recall variance. 

The proportions of variance accounted for by the significant independent 
variables are shown ir Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 about here. 



In the normal-order condition, the instructional manipulation strongly 
affected which factors were loaued into the regression equation. Across all 
stories, the comprehension subjects were most sensitive to text length, syntax, 
the number of new argument nouns, and genre, in that order. Recall subjects, on 
the other hand, were sensitive to the Kintsch and van Dijk processing load as 
computed with the leading edge strategy, serial position, and the Kintsch and van 
Dijk processing load computed with the recency strategy. 

Since two of the factors loading into the comprehension subjects* regression 
were bi-leveled, further regressions were performed on the two levels of text 
length (short vs. long) and genre (expository vs. narrative). These results are 
displayed in Table 3- 



Insert Table 3 about here. 



For the short texts, aerial position is the dominant factor (cf. Figure 
4), with genre, number of new argument nouns, and the prepositional height of 
each sentence also playing a role. For the long texts, syntax entered the 
equation first, followed by number of new argument nouns, serial position, and 
two of the three sub-classes of propositions, modifiers and connectors. In sum, 
the two text lengths shared two factors, new argument nouns and serial position, 
but were very different on the remaining factors. For short texts, the 
whole-text factors of genre and prepositional height entered the equation, but 
for the long texts, the more localized, surface factors of syntax and number of 
certain types of propositions in each sentence were important. 

While genre was a small factor over-all for the comprehension subjects in 
the normal-order condition, the breakdown of the subjects by genre showed very 
different factors being correlated with the data for each genre. For expository 
passages, text length was the most highly correlated factor* Word length in 
production and the number of connecting propositions entered the equation next as 
very weak factors, and they were followed by two factors, new argument nouns and 
syntax, that had higher correlations. For narrative passages, three factors 
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Table 2 



Variables which correlated significantly 
with listening time data for normal-order subjects 



Instructional set 



Variable 



F-to- 



Comprehension 



Text length 
Syntax 
New argument nouns 
Genre 



18.2 
6.0 

14.6 
6.5 



.013 
.004 
.010 
.005 



Recall 



Kintsch & van Dijk, 
leading-edge strategy 

Serial position 

Kintsch & van Dijk, 
recentist strategy 



21.1 
1 1.9 

6. 1 



.013 
.007 

.003 



Note. The F-to-entor statistic has no simple relation to F values that are 
normally tabled, so significance levels cannot be reported. For further see 
Dixon and Brown (1979), Appendix C2. 
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Table 3 

Variables which correlate significantly with 
listening time data for normal-order comprehension subjects 
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Division of texts Variable F-to-enter 



iJhort Serial Position 38* 1 .066 

Genre 9*2 .015 

Kew argument nouns 8.6 .015 

Propositional height 4.2 .007 



Long Syntax 12.3 .014 

l<ew argument nouns 7.5 ♦008 

Serial position 3.2 .009 

Kodifying propositions 4.2 .005 

rour.*^cting propositions 5.6 .006 



Expository Text length 28.1 .040 

Msec per word 8.3 .010 

Connecting propositions 4.2 .006 

New argument nouns 15.5 .020 

Syntax 9.5 .011 



Narrative Propositional height 8.8 .012 

Msec per word 9.6 .013 

Change in prop height 5.5 .008 
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entered the equation with approximately equwl cc rylations. These were 
prepositional height, word length in produci^ion, and change in prepositional 
height froiii sentence to sentence. 

The regressions for the random-order subjects did not include as many 
factors because the texts did not form coherent passages and thus did not have 
genuine values for prepositional height, change in height, or either of the 
Kintsch and van Dijk processing measures. Furthermore, since the number of new 
argument nouns in each sentence is dependent on the nouns of previous sentences, 
this factor would have to be computed for every presentation of every text, and 
this was not done. 

The njost striking aspect of the regressions for the random-order subjects is 
the relatively few number of factors that were significant determinants of the 
'dependent measure. For comprehension subjects, only text length (^-to-enter = 
34.49 (2), proportion of variance » 2.27^) and sentence duration (F-to-enter - 
6.35, proportion of variance = 0.42?.) were included. No factors correlated 
highly enough with the recall subjects* data to be included. Analyzing the 
comprehension data separately by text length revealed the same lack of 
contributing factors. For short texts, serial position (F-to-enter = 5.1, 
proportion of variance = 0.8:2) was the only factor (as it liaa the first and 
strongest factor for this cell of the normal-order data). For long *-exts, only 
sentence duration (F-to-enter - 7.5, proportion of variance = 0,Q%) was included. 

One last point about the random-order data is worth noting here. We 
observed a significant correlation of the recall subjects' data with the 
prepositional height of each sentence as determined from the normal-order 
propositional structure (F-to-enter = 14.39, proportion of variance = 1.48^). 
This observation suggests that despite the random presentation order of the 
sentences, subjects were able to determine which sentences in thp texts were the 
most central or highest in the propositional structure. 



Discussion 

In the introduction we outlined three broad purposes to this study: 1 ) 
testing a new experimental paradigm, 2) examining the structure of spoken texts, 
and 3) examining the effects of a listener's goals on listening performance. In 
this discussion, we will synthesize the findings in the latter two areas and 
validate the new paradigm by showing the similarity of the findings to those 
obtained in studies of written texts. 

First of all, the fact that there is some structure to texts is indicated by 
the elevated listening times for random-order subjects over normal-order 
subjects. Whether that structure is se.nantic or prosodic or both, the normal 
order of texts was easier to listen to. This was also found in a study of 
written texts by Kintsch et al. (1977), who claimed that the texts were being 
re-orderea to the original state during input. That claim is supported in this 
study by the fact that random-order subjects in the recall condition were also 
sensitive to the propositional height of sentences as they would occur in the 
normal-order story. Apparently these subjects were trying to find the texts' 
natural structure and were spending additional time linking the text information 
to the central ideas. Still, most of the texts' structure was not discernible, 
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for very few factors correlated highly enough with the random-order subjects' 
data to be significant in the regression analyses. Those factors that were 
significant were only the very global ones at both the text level (text length, 
serial position) and sentence level (sentence duration). 

Different text genres evidently have different structures (Olson et al-, 
1980). Narratives have a well-known structure so that input times should 
decrease ovei serial position. Essays have a less-defined structure, so input 
times would not bo expected to decrease over serial position. In this 
experiment, serial position curves for both genres started much higher than they 
ended . The essay curve may have dr^.pped because subjects knew they would be 
tested only after all texts were listened to: since it would be very hard to 
remember all the details, they may have spent more time at the beginning of each 
text to be sure to get the main ideas and structure of the passage. 

Although both curves did start higher than they ended, the shapes of the two 
functions were significantly different. The curve for narrative texts was the 
same as that of an episodic unit (Haberlandt, 1980). To really test whether 
listening time is a function of episodes, narratives with more explicitly defined 
episodes would have to be used. 

A structural effect that was not predicted but was found concerned the 
effects of text length. While this appears to be only a very global structure 
parameter, the faster listening times for the shorter texts strongly suggest that 
clues to length are encoded within the text structure. Thus, for shorter texts 
with less total information, subjects do not have to spend as much time 
integrating the entire text. Kintsch et al. (1977) have shown integration of 
text information during visual presentation. The results of the present study 
(see Figure 6) show that latencies at the beginning of short texts are as high or 
higher than beginning latencies for long texts. However, the former decrease over 
serial position while the latter stay roughly the same. These findings suggest 
that clues to text length are encoded at the beginning of the texts, so that 
subjects can quickly determine how much more is in the text and thus what pace 
they should set in listening to the sentences. 

Three structural factors should be mentioned because they did not produce 
the strong effects that they have in earlier reading studies. The first is the 
number of propositions in a sentence. The total number of propositions did not 
show up in any regression analysis, although the number of connecting 
propositions and modifying propositions were significant factors for 
comprehension subjects listening to normally ordered texts that were either long 
or expository. The second factor is prepositional height in the text. While it 
was a factor in the data for random-order recall subjects, it was not a factor in 
the main regressions for normal-order subjects. It did figure into two of the 
subdivided regressions, however. Subjects listening to texts in their normal 
order for the purpose of comprehension were sensitive to prepositional height 
only if the texts were either short or narrative. The third factor is change in 
propositional height, which was only significant for comprehension subjects 
listening to normal narratives and here it was the least significant factor. 
Although none of these three factors played major roles in this listening study, 
the fact that they did correlate significantly does indicate that they were much 
more important than most of the other factors described in the IntroJuction, and 
therfore should not be abandoned. 
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The instructional manipulation of listening goals was very significant. 
Comprehension subjects spent less time listening to sentences than recall 
subjects, indicating that they were processing the material differently than the 
recall subjects. In o more detailed comparison of the two instructional 
conditions, Aaronson (1976) predicted that RSVP latencies for comprehension 
subjects would fall over serial position of a sentence while those for recall 
subjects would remain constant or rise over a sentence. Because other effects of 
instructions have been found in studies of text processing (Fredericksen, 1972; 
Graesaer et al., 1980), we expected to find this difference over serial positions 
in a passage^ However, the serial position effect was displayed only in the 
normal-order condition for short texts. For long texts. Figure 4 shows that 
latencies of comprehension subjects start downward in the first three serial 
positions, but then rise. This is further support for the interpretation that 
important clues to a text's length are encoded in the beginning sentences. For 
♦•andom-order texts, the prediction derived from Aaronson {i976) was actually 
reversed; the comprehension curve is fairly flat while the recall curve drops 
markedly (see Figure 3)« The comprehension curve probably flattens due to the 
increased difficulty of the random ordering. The recall curve may fall because 
these subjects expend more effort at the texts' beginnings in order derive as 
much of the gist as possible before hearing a long list of poorly related 
information. 

A major difference between subjects in the two instructional conditions is 
revealed in the regression analyses for normal-order subjects. Whereas the 
recall subjects were sensitive to the Kintsch and van Dijk (1978) macro-structure 
factors, the comprehension subjects were more sensitive to the general measures 
of text length and genre and the surfv^.ce measure of syntax. At first glance, it 
would appear that these data are reversed from the prediction that comprehension 
subjects would be affected more by semantic factors while the recall subjects 
would attend more to surface factors. But since the recall subjects had to 
remember /our different passages before writing about any of them, they may have 
adopted fa strategy of listening for gist meaning with the intention of 
reconstructing each text at output (Fredericksen, 1972). This account is 
supported* by Graesser et al's (1980) finding that subjects reading texts in order 
to "write an essay about them", i.e. derive the gist meaning, were more sensitive 
to macro-structure than to micro-structure. While verbatim recall was emphasized 
in the current study, it is nearly impossible to memorize the 64 sentences with 
one listening, so the gist-plus-reconstruction strategy is a very reasonabl*i way 
to approximate rote memory. 

Finally, the data shown in Table 3 suggest that for the normal-order 
comprehension subjects, there was a relation between long and expository texts, 
and another between short texts and narratives. The long and expository texts 
share three factors in their regression equations, syntax, new argument nouns, 
and number of connecting propositions. This is more overlap than in any other 
pair of regressions, and the factors are simple counts of sentence components. 
On the other hand, wh\le short texts and narratives share only one factor, it is 
prepositional height, a semantic factor which is determined by a sentence's 
relation to all others in the text. Thus, there is a fairly tight relation of 
long and expository texts in that both are processed in terms of their 
micro-structure, and there is a corresponding, though looser, relation of short 
and narrative texts in terms of macro-structure processing. 
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These pairwise relations in the comprehension subjects' data are also seen 
in Figure 4^ where short texts have a downward-sloping serial position curve and 
long ones have a flat curve. Thiu difference in the curves was exactly what is 
predicted, but not obtained, for the narratives and exv sitory texts 
respectively. Thus, from the serial position curves and the regression analyses, 
it appears that either short texts or narratives are fcirly easy to process and 
can be listened to for their meaning, but long or expository texts are more 
difficult and comprehension subjects attend more to sentential or surface 
factors* 



The sentence-by-sentence listening measure proved reliable by revealing 
effects of text structure and listener's goals that have been reported in the 
reading literature. Subjects listening to randomly ordered texts had longer 
latencies than subjects listening to normally ordered texts, indicating a lack of 
semantic structure which could facilitate processing of individual sentences. 
Subjects listening in order to recall the passage spent longer on each sentence 
than subjects listening to answer questions. The Kintsch and van Dijk (1978) 
processing model predicted latencies for the recall subjects, just as it 
predicted 'readability' for subjects in Kintsch and Vi pond's (1978) study. An 
unexpected effect was the overall length of each passage: short texts revealed 
shorter average latencies for each sentence. This factor has not been 
manipulated in reading studies, so no comparison can be made. However, the 
strength of the offect leads us to predict that it would be found in reading as 
well. This prediction is supported by the relationships of long texts to 
expository texts and short texts to narratives in the latencies of comprehension 
subjects. Each of the pairs shared their own regression factors, and the length 
factor behaved as the genre factor was predicted to behave in the interactions 
with serial position and listening goals. Genre has proved a significant factor 
in reading studies, so the close relation of genre and length in this listening 
study suggests that the length effect will be revealed in reading as well. 

A number of predictions were either not supported o: only weakly supported. 
Latencies for comprehension fjubjocts were expected to drop across serial position 
but they did not. Simila. "tencies for narrative texts were predicted to drop 

over oerial position, bu *.cy did not either. The number of propositions and 
the height of propositions were expected to predict listening times for all 
conditions, but they did so only for a few. The effects of text ^enre, number of 
propositions and prepositional height have been firmly supported in the reading 
literature, so the weak support here is surprising. A couple of reasons may be 
offered for why the effects may actually exist in listening but were not revealed 
in this study. 

First, only four texts were used, so it is possible that some of these 
results are text-specific. One of the passages, the Hanuman text, is a fairy 
t.'ile of India, and fllthou/^h the storyline is very typical, some of the elements 
are unusual. For example, many subjects could not correctly say the hero's name 
(Hanuman) even though they had heard it six times in the story. Testing the 
sentence-by-sentence listening t'^'"^ measure on a broader sample of texts will 
certainly be necessary to validate it. 



Summary and Conclusions 
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Second, the output unit of a sentence may be too gross to pick up some of 
these effects. As shovm in Table 1, the sentences' durations ranged from 1.2 
seconds to 9.9 seconds. Ninety percent of the sentences were over 2.^i seconds in 
length, and subjects apparently came to expect long sentences because listening 
times for the short ones were much higher than predicted by the sentence length 
factor. Thus, the mandatory output unit was highly variable and appeared to add 
some noise to the data. Wingfield and Nolan (1930) let subjects choose the size 
of the output unit themselves by giving them complete control over where the 
acoustic stimulus started and stopped in a passage. Until the technology to give 
subjects complete control of the digital stimuli is available in our lab, clauses 
may prove a better unit than sentences. Clauses are significant language 
processing units for listeners and readers (Jarvella and Herman, 1972; Hurtig, 
1978; Wingfield and Nolan, 1980) and Cirilo and Foss (1980) have used clauses as 
output units for readers. Furthermore, measurements of the production datn in 
this study showed pauses averaging about half a second at clause boundaries 
(Klatt, 1976). Since long sentences often have several clauses, the clausal unit 
would allow closer analysis of the on-line computational processes carried out by 
the listener during sentence comprehension. Thus, the prepositional measures of 
the texts might be revealed more clearly, and extraneous effects of sentence 
length would be removed. 
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Footnotes 

1) . Thanks to Randolph Cirilo for providing the stories from his study. 

2) . See Note, Table 2. 
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Abstract 



It has been proposed that the English syllable consists of an ons et and a 
rime • The onset contains an initial consonant or consonant cluster; the rime 
contains the vowel and any following consonants. The two experiments reported 
here tested the hypothesis that the onset behaves as a cohesive unit in a phoneme 
monitoring task. Experiment 1 found that when subjects monitor for the 
fricatives /f/ and /s/ in syllable-initial position, they display increased 
response times and errors with CCV i,(».onsonant-consonant-vowel) syllables as 
compared to CVC and CV syllables. Similar results were obtained in Experiment 2, 
in which subjects monitored for stop consonant? In the same three types of 
syllables. These results provide evidence for th^ psychological reality of the 
onset. They further suggest that the onset acts as a unit in the perception of 
speech. 
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Linguistic and behavioral evidence suggests that the syllable has a 
hierarchical internal structure. According to linguists such as Fudge (1969) and 
Halle and Vergnaud (1980; Vergnaud & Halle, Note l), the English syllable 
consists of an onset and a rime . Th^ onset, which is optional, contains one or 
more consonants. The rime contains an obligatory peak , or vov/el nucleus, and an 
optional coda consisting of one or more consonants. Word-final syllables may end 
with an appe ndix of inflectional suffixes, but this unit will not concern us 
here. Distributional evidence' supports this account of syllable structure* 
Virtually any onset can co-occur with any rime, but there are severe constraints 
on which codas can occur with which peaks (e.g., Fudge, 1969)- Stress phenomena 
also provide evidence for this account of syllable structure. In English, rules 
of stress assij^nment refer only to the rime (Chomsky & Halle, 1968). The onset 
of the syllable is irrelevant. 

Analyses of errors in spontaneous speech suggest that onsets and rimes 
function as units at some level of the speech production process. In Spoonerisms, 
for example, entire onsets are often exchanged, as in the example sweater d rying 
-> dre ater swying (Fromkin, 1971). Errors such as brak e fluid -> blake fruid 
(Promkin, 1971), in which the onset is divided, are less frequent (Mackay, 1970 )• 
While errors of the latter kind show that individual phonemes can function 
separately, their scarcity has been taken to support the hypothesis (MacKay, 
1972) that syllables are first specified for production in terms of their initial 
consonant group plus remainder. Only late in ohe production process are initial 
clusters receded into their constituent phonemes. Studies of blend errors, in 
which two roughly synonymous words combine to produce an unintended form (e.g., 
start £0 "'^ sto ) , provide additional support for the claim that consonant 
clusters often behave as units in speech production (Mackay, 1972). Blends such 
as S£, in which the initial consonant cluster of the first word is divided, have 
bo(5n found to be less frequent than blends in which the consonant cluster remains 
Intact (Mac Kay, 1972). 

Further behavioral evidence for the division of syllables into onset and 
rime units comes from studies of word games. Existing word games, such as Pig 
Latin, divide syllables at the onset/rime boundary (Hockett, 1967). In addition, 
adults learn novel word games that retain the onset and the rime more readily 
than games that divide these units (Treiman, submitted). For exan^^le, a rule by 
which two syllables are broken at the onset/rime boundary and blenv.% into a new 
syllable (e.g. /krint/ + /gl^p©/ -> /krAp^/) is relatively easy to learn. (See 
Table 1 for* a key to the phonetic notation used in this paper.) Rules by which 
the syllables are broken after the initial consonant (/krint/ + /glAp©/ -> 
/klAp©/) or after the vowel (/krxnt/ + /glAp©/ -> /krip©/) are more difficult. 
Treiman' s (submitted) recent findings suggest that when learning word games— a 
task that requires a fairly high level of metalinguistic awareness — adults often 
treat onsets and rimes as separate units. They can bring these units to 
consciousness and actively manipulate them when performing various tasks. 

Children's ability to analyze spoken syllables into phonemes is also 
affected by syllable structure. Treiman (1980) asked 5-year-olds to judge whether 
spoken syllables began with a target phoneme. The fricatives /s/ and /f/ served 
as targets. Syllables that began with the target had one of three structures: CV 
(consonant-vowel), as in /sa/; CVC, as in /san/; or CCV, as in /sna/. The 
postulated structures of these three types of syllables are displayed in the form 
of three tree diagrams in Figure 1 . 
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Insert Figure 1 about here 



As the figure shows, the initial consonant of a CCV syllable is at a lower 
level in the hierarchy than are the initial consonants of CVC or CV syllables 
Cwhich are equivalent). That is, the initial consonant of a CCV syllable is 
embedded within the onset. The initial consonant of a CVC or CV syllable is the 
onset. Consistent with this account, Treiman (1980) found that children wer7"more 
likely to niss the target phoneme when it began a CCV syllable than when it began 
a CVC or a CV syllable. Error rates to CVC and CV syllables were 
i^^li^*^?!"^^^^^^®- I'^'^iman (198O) therefore suggested that children have 
.ifficulty analyzing onsets into their constituent phonemes. Barton, Miller, and 
Mac»cen (1980) have recently made a similar proposal. 

The experiments reported here examined the role )f the onset for adult 
listeners. While the evidence reviewed above suggests that the onset functions 
as a cohesive unit for adults in the production of speech and in the learning of 
word games, its role in speech processing has not been studied. The present 
e^.eriments employed a phoneme monitoring task in which subjects were asked to 
judge as quickly as possible whether spoken syllables began with a target 
phoneme. As in Treiman's (1980) earlier study with children, CV, CVC, and CCV 
stimuli were used. If the onset functions as a unit-a unit that takes some 
additional time to analyze into its constituent phonemes— response times to 
phoneme targets in CCV syllables should exceed response times to those same 
targets in CVC and CV syllables. 



Experiment 1 



Method 



.^ubjlilii Thirty-three students from Indiana University participated to 
fulfill an introductory psychology course requirement. All subjects were native 
English speakers with no known history of hearing loss or language disorder. 

Stimuli^ The fricatives /f/ and /s/ served as target phonemes. The 
yllables that began with the target— the experimental syllables— were the same 
ones previously used by Treiman (198O). They were constructed in groups of three- 
a Cy syllable, a CVC syUable, and a CCV syllable. The items in a group 
overlapped in their phonemic composition. Samples are shown in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about here 
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cvc 



CVC SYLLABLE 
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ccv 



CCV SYLLABLE 
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Figure 1. Postulated structures of CV, CVC, and CCV syllables. 
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Table 1 



Sample Stimuli for /s/ Target 



Syllable Structure 



Experimental 



Filler 



CV 

/sa/ 
/so/ 
/si/ 

/t5/ 
/ri/ 
/he/ 



Key to phonetic notation ; 



i beet 

I ^1* 

e bait 

a hot 

A ^— * 



CVC 

/san/ 
/son/ 
/siic/ 

/van/ 
/nik/ 
/nep/ 



u boot 

0 boat 

^ bought 

@ bath 



CCV 

/sna/ 
/sno/ 
/ski/ 

/kwa/ 

/glo/ 
/gru/ 
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Four groups of experimental syllables were constructed for the /f/ target. 
Eight groups were constructed for the /s/ target, and were divided into two sets 
of four groups each. Added "to each set of twelve experimental syllables— one /f/ 
set and two /s/ sets— were twelve filler syllables. These were syllables that did 
not begin with the target phoneme. The fillers were counterbalances with regard 
to syllable structure, as shown in Table 1. All stimuli were phonologically legal 
in English, and most were not real words. Those stimuli that were real words were 
evenly divided among the CV, CVC, and CCV categories. 

Three sets of practice syllables were also constructed, one with the target 
If I and two with the target /s/. Each set of practice syllables contained three 
experimental syllables and three filler syllables, which were different from 
those used in the experiment proper. 

A male speaker read the syllables in citation form from printed cards. The 
stimuli were recorded using a professional microphone (?]lectro-Voice Model # 
1)054) and tape recorder (Ampex AG-500) in a sound-attenuated lAC booth. The 
stimuli were then low-pass filtered at 4.8 KHz, digitized at a 10 KHz sampling 
rate via a 12-bit A/D converter, and stored digitally on a PDP-11/54 computer for 
later use during the experiment. 

Proced ure. The entire experimental procedure was run in real-time by a 
PDP-1 1 /34 computer, which presented stimuli, recorded subjects' responses, and 
provided feedback after each trial. For each stimulus set, an experimental block 
of 120 tr:'als was generated by repeating each of the 24 syllables in the set five 
times. The experimental session consistrd of three blocks of trials, one /f/ 
block and two /s/ blocks. Each block of test trials was preceded by a practice 
block of 18 trials, which consisted of three repetitions of each of the six 
practice syllables. The practice block used the same target phoneme as the 
subsequent test block. 

Experimental sessions were conducted with groups of three to six subjects. 
Subjects listened to the syllables over TDH-39 headphones. At the start of each 
block of trials, subjects were t )ld the target phoneme for that block. The 
experimenter pronounced the target phoneme in isolation and in sample syllables. 
Tho letter name was not used. Subjects were required to detect as quickly and 
accurately possible whether or not each syllable began with the previously 
specified target phoneme. On each trial, subjects responded "Yes" or "No" by 
pressing the appropriately labeled button on a response-box in front of them. 

Each trial proceeded as follows: A 500-millisecond cue light on the 
subject's response box marked the beginning of a trial. Following a one second 
pause, the syllable was presented at 77 dB SPL (re. .0002 dynes/cm2) through the 
subject's headphones. After the subject entered his or her response, the 
feedback light above the correct response was illuminated for one second. The 
next trial sequence began after a three second interval. 

Subjects' "Yes"/"No" responses and latencies were collected by a 
computer-controlled experimental program. Laioncies were measured from the 
beginning of the spoken presentation of a syllable. In each session, the order 
of target blocks was random. Within each block of 120 trials, the stimuli were 
presented in random order. All 'jubjects heard a total of 54 practice syllables 
and 360 tost syllables. The experimental session lasted about one hour. 
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Beaults and Discussion 

For each subject, both the latencies for the correct responses ind the error 
data were collapsed across the five repetitions of each stimulus. The error data 
were expressed as percentages. These data are shown in Figure 2. While the 
figure shows the results for Iff and /s/ targets separately, there were no 
significant differences in response latencies or errors between the two target 
phonemes (£(l,32) < 1.0 for both). In subsequent analyses, therefore, the data 
were collapsed across both phonemes. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



The latencies for correct detections were submitted to a repeated measures 
analysis of variance with syllable structure and syllable group as fix«d 
variables. A main effect of syllable structure was found (£(2,62) = 46.97, £ < 
.0001). The mean response times were 965 milliseconds for CV syllables, 968 
milliseconds for CVC syllables, and 1005 milliseconds for CCV syllables. Planned 
comparisons showed that the latencies for CVC syllables did not significantly 
exceed those for CV syllables (F(l,64) = 1.17, £ > •25)* This result was 
expected, since both CV and CVC syllables begin with singleton consonant onsets. 
Latencies for CCV syllables, however, significantly exceeded the average 
latencies for CV and CVC syllables (F(l,64) = 97.15, 2 < .0001). That is, 
subjects were slower to respond correctly to a target phoneme when it was part of 
an initial cluster than when it was not. A main effect of syllable group was 
also found (Kl 1 ,352) = 2.33, P < .01), as was an interaction between syllable 
group and syllable structure (f(22,704) = 7.79, £ < .0001). These effects are 
apparently due to phoneme-specific differences among the various syllable groups. 

The error data were submitted to the same analysis as the latency data. A 
main effect of syllable structure again emerged (F(2,64) = 19.12, £ < ,0001). The 
mean error percentages were 5.0^, 6.6^, and 10.9^for CV, CVC, and CCV syllables, 
respectively. Planned comparisons showed that more errors were made to CVC than 
to CV syllaDles (£(1,64) = 16.16, £ < .001). Also, errors on CCV syllables 
significantly exceeded the mean number of errors on CV and CVC syllables (£(1,64) 
=5 22.18, < .001). As with the latency data, a main effect of syllable group 
(£(11,352; - 4.64, £ < .0001) and an interaction between syllable group and 
syllable structure (F(22,704) = 8.42, £ < .0001) were found in the error data, 
reflecting phoneme-specific differences. 

Responses to the filler items were also examined . Analyses of variance 
revealed main effects of syllable structure for response latencies (£(2,64) - 
4.92, 2 < .01) and for error percentages (F(2,64) 12.46, £ < .001). Since the 
structure of the filler items was not controlled, these effects are confounded 
with phoneme-specific differences and are, therefore, not interpretable. 

lu view of previous suggestions that adults have difficulty rejecting filler 
items that begin with phonemes that are similar to the target phoneme (Newman & 




1050 




/f/ /s/ 

Figure 2. Latencies for correct responses (top panel) and percent errors (bottom 
panel) in detection of syllable-initial /f/ and /s/ targets in CV» CVC, and 
CGV syllables. 
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Dell, 1978), similarity effects were examined using two different indices of 
phonetic similarity. Correlation coefficients were calculated between these 
indices^ and both response time and error data. The first index of phonetic 
similarity was a linguistic one— the number of distinctive features in the 
Chomsky and Halle (1968) system that aiffered between the phonemes in question. 
As number of different features incieased, latencies and errors tended to 
decrease, but these correlations were not significant (for response times r = 
-.246, 2 > .1; for errors _r = -.252, > ,1). 

The second index of phonetic similarity was a psycholinguistic measure 
obtained by Singh, Woods, and Becker (1971). These investigators asked subjects 
to rate the subjective similarity of pairs of consonants followed by the vowel 
/a/ using a seven-point scale. A rating of 1 indicated a high degree of 
similarity; a rating of 7 indicated extreme dissimilarity. Aa ratings increased, 
response latencies tended to decrease (£ = -.535, p < .07). Apparently, subjects 
l<53s quickly rejected filler items whose initial phonemes were more similar to 
the target phoneme than filler items whose initial phonemes were more similar. 
The correlation betveen error rates and similarity ratings was not significant (r 
= -.102, £ > .3). ~ 

In summary, Experiment 1 found both ir.ci'eased response latencies and error 
rates to target phonemes in syllable-initial consonant clusters as compared to 
syllable-initial single consonants. Latencies to CV and CVC syllables were 
indistinguishable, although more errors were made on CVC than CV syllables. 
These results are similar to earlier findings reported by Treiman (1980). In that 
study, children made more errors in recognizing /f/ and /s/ in CCV syllables than 
in CVC and CV syllables, which were indistinguishable. Taken together, the 
results of the two studies suggest that syllable-initial consonant clusters, or 
onsets, are psychologically more complex than singleton consonants. Both 
children and adults have difficulty analyzing such clusters into their 
constituent phonemes. 

A possible limitation of the present study stems from the use of a 10 KHz 
sampling rate in digitizing the stimuli. Much of the acoustic-phonetic 
information for the perception of fricatives is located at high frequencies 
(e.g., Stevens, I960), and this information was filtered out by the digital 
sampling process used to prepare the stimulus materials. Also, since the 
syllables were pronounced in citation form they may have had abnormally long 
durations (e.g., Shoup & Pfeifer, 1976). This may have contributed to the 1 .ng 
response times that were observed. To overcome these limitations, we carried out 
a second study. Experiment 2 differed from Experiment 1 in using syllables 
beginning with stop consonants. The critical acoustic-phonetic information for 
the perception of stops is located at lower frequencies than the information for 
fricatives. In addition, the stimulus syllables for Experiment 2 were recorded 
in a fixed sentence context, thus eliminating the problems associated with 
syllables produced in citation form. 
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Experiment 2 



Method 

Subjects . The subjects were 18 new students drawn from the same pool as for 
Experiment 1 . 

Stimuli. The six English stop consonants (/p/, /t/, /k/, /b/, /d/, /g/) 
served as target phonemes. For each target phoneme, there were nine experimental 
syllables organized into three gi^oups. Each group contained a CV, CVC, and CCV 
syllable, as in Experiment !• For each target, nine additional syllables served 
as filler items, yielding a stimulus set of 18 items. All stimuli were 
phonologically legal in English. Those that wore real words were evenly divided 
among the CV, CVC, and CCV categories. 

A set of practice syllables using the target phoneme /s/ was also 
constructed. It contained three experimental syllables and three filler 
syllables. 

A male speaker produced the syllables in the carrier sentence "Peter saw a 

lovely today." The sentences were recorded, low- pass filtered, and 

digitized using the same procedures as in Experiment 1. All stimulus syllables 
were excised from the carrier sentence using a digital waveform editor that 
permitted fine control over the onsets and offsets of the signal of each spoken 
syllable. 

Procedure. The 18 stimuli in each target set were repeated three times each 
to produce a block of 54 trials. An experimental session consisted of one 
practice block of 12 trials (two repetitions of each of the six practice 
syllables), followed by the six test blocks. All subjects heard a total of 524 
test trials. In all other reapects, the procedure was identical to that of 
Experiment 1 . 



Results and Discussio n 

For each subject, correct response latencies and error rates were collapsed 
across the three repetitions of each stimulus item. Repeated measures analyses 
of variance were performed with syllable structure and syllable group as fixed 
variables. 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



Figure 3 shows the response latency data for correctly detected stop 
consonant targets. A main effect of syllable structure for was found (F^(2,34) = 
20.01, 2 ^ .0001). The mean response times in milliseconds were 559 for CV 
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/b/ /cl/ /g/ /p/ /t/ /!</ 

Figure 3» Latencies for correct detections of syllable-initial stop consonant 
targets in CV, CVC, and CCV ryllables. 
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syllables, 570 for CVC syllables, and 593 for CCV syllables. Planned comparisons 
showed that response times to CV and CVC syllables did not differ significantly 
(Klf54) - 2.66, £ > .1). However, response times to CCV syllables exceeded the 
mean response times to CV and CVC syllables (£(1,54) = 32.89, 2 ^ •000]). Thus, 
as for the fricatives in Experiment 1, subjects were slower to detect a stop 
consonant target when it was part of a cluster than when it was not, A main 
effect of syllable group (F(17,289) » 5*06, £ < .0001) and an interaction between 
syllable group and syllable structure (£(34,578) = 2.82, £ < .0001) also emerged. 

The interaction between syllable group and syllable structure observed here 
reflects a tendency for response times to o"*.Jster stimuli to be longer for 
unvoiced target phonemes (/p/, /t/, /k/) than for voiced target phonemes (/b/, 
/d/, /g/)* The interaction between voicing and syllable structure was 
significant for response latencies (£(2,32) = 3»42, £ < .05)» although there was 
no main effect due to voicing (F(l,17) < 1.0). As shown in Figure 4, voicing 
only affected the speed of subjects' responses to CCV syllables; Response times 
to unvoiced CCV syllables were slower than response times to voiced CCV 
syllables. This result was not anticipated on the basis of previous work. 
Earlier studies comparing response times to voiced and unvoiced stop consonant 
targets in phoneme monitoring tasks (e.g., Cutler, 1976; Martin, 1977) have not 
reported differences. However, these previous studies did not report 
experimental control of the structure of the onsets in which the target phonemes 
occurred* 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



The results of Experiment 2 differed from those of the previous experiment 
in that they failed to show an effect of syllable structure on errors (£(2,54) = 
1.38, 2 ^ •25)* This difference may have arisen because the error rate on target 
items was 6.4^ in Experiment 2, as compared to 7.5^ in Experiment 1. Since 
subjects were closer to ceiling performance in Experiment 2, there was less room 
for syllable structure to influence the error rate. 

Main syllable structure effects were found for response latencies and ^arror 
rates for the filler items (£(2,34) = 3*11 • £ < .06, and £(2,34) = 8.65, £ < 
.001, respectively). As in Experiment 1, however, these effects are not 
interpretable due to phoneme-specif ic differences among the filler items. 

Tests for the effects of phonetic similarity between initial consonants of 
filler items and target phonemes were carried out using the two indices described 
in Experiment 1. The number of different distinctive features (Chomsky & Halle, 
1968), correlated negatively with both response times (£ = -.422, £ < .01) an-i 
error rates (£ - -.306, < .02), as predicted. Correlations with ratings of 
phonetic similarity (Singh et al., 1971) failed to reach significance (£ =^ -.049> 
^ > .5f for response times, and £ = -.156, £ > .2, for error rates). The 
significant correlations based on the linguistic index of phonetic similarity 
suggest that subjects made more errors on and were slower to respond to filler 
items whose initial con.^onants were phonetically similar to the target phonemes. 
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Figure 4. Latencies for correct detections of voiced (/b/, /d/, /g/) and 
unvoiced (/p/, /t/, /k/) stop consonant targets in CV, CVC, and CCV 
syllables. 
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In summary, adult listeners were slower to correctly detect syllable-initial 
stop consonants when they occurred in clusters than when they occurred as 
singleton consonants. This result interacted with the voicing feature of the 
target phoneme. 



General Discussion 



Experiments 1 and 2 showed that adults tf\e longer to detect 
sylle*ule-initial consonants when they occur in clusters than when they occur 
singly in CV and CVC syllables. This pattern was observed for the two fricatives 
tested in Experiment 1, as well as for the stops tested in Experiment 2. The 
results suggest that sequences of syllable-initial consonants form a coherent 
perceptual unit, the syllable onset. In order to detect the first consonant of an 
onset, subjects must analyze this unit into its constituent phonemes. The need 
for such analysis leads to lengthened response times and, in Experiment 1, to 
increased errors. 

Although similar effects of syllable structure were found in the two 
experiments, response times were faster in Experiment 2 than in Experiment 1. 
Several factors differ between the two experiments, but the difference in phoneme 
category— stop versus fricative— -may be important. Previous phoneme monitoring 
studies (e.g», Foss & Swinney, 1973; Morton & Long, 1976; Rubin, Turvey, & van 
Gelder, 1976; Savin & Sever, 1970) have found faster responses to stop targets 
than for fricative targets. The difference may arise, in part, because the 
acoustic cues to fricatives are longer in duration than those for stops (Cutler & 
Norris, 1978). 

While adults have more difficulty detecting syllable- initial consonants in 
clusters than singly, this difficulty emerges primarily in increased response 
times for correct responses. Error rates on target phonemes were less than 8% in 
both experiments. For young children, the difficulty of analyzing onsets into 
their component phonemes appears to be more severe. Treiman (1980) found that 
5-year-olds missed the target phoneme in CCV syllables in over 25% of cases. The 
error rates for CVC and CV syllables were less than 15$. For both children and 
adults, however, onsets appear to be cohesive units. Additional effort is 
required to segment them into their constituents. 

As noted earlier, evidence fror several different sources has been used 
recently to support the proposal that syllables are organized into onset and rime 
units. The present results provide an additional source of converging evidence to 
the linguistic and behavioral evidence cited earlier. While several previous 
studies suggested that onsets function as units in speech production (e.g. 
MacKay, 1972) and in the learning of word games (Treiman, submitted), the present 
results indicate that onsets also play a role in speeded tasks requiring the 
perception and overt identification of speech sounds. 

The present results are also relevant to the long-standing controversy on 
the units of speech perception, a controversy that has been reviewed recently by 
Mehler, Dommergues, Frauenf elder , and Segui (1981) and Pisoni (Note 2). 
Investigators have debated over the units into which the continuous speech stream 
is segmented, with some theorists (e.g.. Cutting, 1975; Foas, Harwood, & Blank, 
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1980; Studder+.-Kennedy, 1976) arguing for the primacy of phonemes as the basic 
perceptual units and others (e.g., Massaro, 1972; Savin & Bever, 1970) arguing 
for the primacy of syllables. Still other investigators (e.g., Kealy & Cutting, 
1976) have suggested that both phonemes and syllables may play important roles in 
speech perception. The present results support the view that phonemes and 
syllables should not be considered to be mutually exclusive possibilities. 
Rather, a hierarchy of units appears to be involved in the perception of speech. 
This hierarchy includes syllables, phonemes, and intra-syllabic units such, as 
onsets and rimes. 
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Abstract 



When a portion of a spoken word is replaced by noise, listeners tend to 
perceptually restore the missing information. Recently, it has been shown that 
this phonemic restoration illusion is facilitated by the presentation of an 
intact version of a word prior to the same word with noise replacement (3amuel, 
1981). The effects of this intact word prime on phonemic restoration have been 
attributed to an increase in expectations for each phoneme in the test word as a 
result of lexical access for the prime. If access to the phonological structure 
of a word is automatic upon word recognition, an intact word prime that is 
identical to the test word should always facilitate restoration. To test this 
hypothesis in the first experiment, we conx'ined the restoration manipulation 
(noise-replacement/noise-addition) to the final syllable of the -est words. We 
found that an identical intact word prime reduced phonemic restoration instead of 
•:nhancing restoration. In a second experiment, subjects were given extensive 
practice with a small set of test words. The increased familiarity with the test 
words should have increased phonological expectations for each teat word, thus 
enhancing the restoration illusio... Instead, phonemic restoration was reduced 
with practice. Together, these experiments suggest that tho generation of 
phonological expectations by lexical access is not an ?iutomatic conseq[uence of 
word r^^cognition. Thus, for auditox'y word perception, the recognition of word 
patterns seems to be mediated by a mechanism that is different from the lexical 
access system. 
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Controlled Perceptual Strategies in Phonemic Restoration 



Speech perception entails a complex interaction between two sources of 
information. One source is the phonetic (or segmental) structure of an utterance, 
derived from a bottora-up analysis of the speech waveform. The second source of 
information is the top-down flow of knowledge following lexical access. In the 
process of understanding fluent speech, top-down and bottora-up mechanisms must 
cooperate (and sometimes compete) to provide a coherent interpretation of an 
utterance (e.g., Foss A Blank, 1980; Pisoni & Sawusch, 1975). Perhaps the best 
demonstration of this interplay between top-down and bottom-up processes is the 
phonemic restoration illusion. 

To produce phonemic restoration, a phoneine in a word is replaced with some 
-r- other sound such as a cough or white noise. This is done by locating all of the 

waveform in the original word that perceptually corresponds to a target phoneme 
like the /m/ in "democrat." This acoustic segment is then removed from the 
waveform and replaced by noise of the same duration as the excised segment. When 
noise has replaced a phoneme in a sentence, subjects have a difficult time 
determining which phoneme is replaced (Warren, 1970; Warren & Obusek, 1971). 
Listeners tend to hear this type of utterance as an intact sentence with a bit of 
,^ extraneous noise added to it. 

Recently, Samuel (1981) developed a new methodology for investigating 
phonemic restoration that utilizes the subjective experience of this illusion. 
: Samuel presented subjects with two versions of each test word. In one version, 

noise r eplaced a phoneme in the test word, while in the second version, the noise 
was added to the same phoneme. Therefore, in the first version, a phoneme was 
missing from the word and in the second version, the word was intact — all 
phonemes were present. When a missing phoneme is perceptually restored in a 
word, the resulting percept should be similar to the word with noise added to the 
phoneme. On each trial, subjects heard one of the two different versions of a 
word. The subjects were asked to decide whether noise had replaced a phoneme or 
was added to a phoneme in the test word. The proportion of noise-replaced words 
identified as "noise-added" is closest to the measure of phonemic restoration 
used in previous research (cf. Warren, 1970). This proportion indicates the 
extent to which words missing a phoneme were perceived as intact . Unfortunately, 
this measure of restoration is confounded with any bias the subjects might 
develop for a particular response. In order to dissociate response bias from 
perceptual sensitivity, Samuel used a signal detection analysis (see Green & 
Swets, 1966). He computed d' as a measure of the ability to discriminate bpitween 
noise-added and noise-replaced versions of the same word. Ad' of zero is 
assumed to indicate that noise-replaced words cannot be discriminated from 
noise-added words. This implies that the listener would have completely restored 
the missing phonemes in noise-replaced words. ^ increase in d' is interpreted 
as a reduction in the strength of the restoration illusion. When fewer phonemes 
are perceptually restored, the discriminability of noise-added and noise- replaced 
words improves. Thus, d' provides a direct measure of the perceptual salience of 
phonemic restoration. 

One of the most interesting experiments reported by Samuel (1981 ) involved a 
ccmparison of phonemic restore, lion in words and nonwords. This experiment used a 
priming pai'adigra. Ir> the contfci conditions, nn each trial, a single noise-added 
^ or noi3e-replac«'! l-tst '^Ua w^.; uv-esented. In the primed condition, the test 
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word or nonword was preceded by an intact version of itself without noisa. For 

example, the test word "funeral" with noise added to or repli^nJi" the /n/ was 

preceded by the intact prime "funeral" with no noise in it. The effects of th(5 

prime on phonemic restoration were determined by oomparing d' in the control and 
primed conditions for words and nonwords. 



Insert Figure 1 ??>out here 



Figure 1 shows the change in d* produced by priming, relative to the control 
conditions m Samuel s experiment. Clearly, priming had very different effects 
on phonemic restoration in words and nonwords. For nonwords (shown by the solid 
bar on the right), priming significantly increased d' compared to the control 
condition. The presentation of a prime before a nonword test item facilitated 
the subjects ability to determine whether or not a phoneme was missing from the 
test nonword. Subjects could perceptually compare the nonword prime and test 
items to locate the missing information. 

However, when the test items were words, priming significantly reduced d' 
compared to the control condition (shown by the striped bar on the leTfyT'^That 
IS, the presentation of a prime word before a test word facilitated the phonemic 
restoration illusion. Priming made it harder to determine whether noise was 
added to a phoneme or replaced a phoneme in the test word, Samuel's (1981) 
interpretation of this effect was that the prime word activated its 
representation in the lexicon, increasing th. expectation of each phoneme in the 
test word, thus enhancing restoration. 

The most apparent difference in the perceptual pi.^cessing of words and 
nonwords is the presence of an entry in the lexicon for wo- ao. It is this stored 
lexical representation that must generate the top-down flow of information 
responsible for perceptual restorations. According to associative theories of 
perception (e.g., Shiffrin & Schneider, 1977), lexical access is an automatic 
consequence of word recognition. In this type of theory, the lexicon TTvI^^ 
as a content-addressable system in which an input word pattern directly accesses 
the appropriate lexical knowledge. In other words, access to the meaning and 
phonological structure of words occurs as a direct and mandatory consequence of 
word pattern processing. As a result, phonemic restoration should always be 
facilitated by priming with an intact vex-sion of the test word. — 



In contrast, it might be possible for the listener to active ly control word 
recognition and lexical access. This would imply that under approTHStT task 
constraints, listeners should be able to adopt different strategies of word 
perception. _ Fors.example , if a listener directed attention to the sound structure 
of a word instead^ of to its meaning, the prime might be effectively used to 
determine if a phoneme is missing in the test word. This would produce a 
decrement in phonemic restoration (increasing d') similar to the nonword priming 
results obtained by Samuel (1981). On the other hand, if lexical access is an 
automatic consequence of word, recognition, phonemic restoration should be 
enhanced by priming regardless of the task constraints. 
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(data from Samuel, 1981) 

i-igure 1. The effects of priming with words and nonwords on phonemic 
restoration for words and nonwords, respectively. 
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Experiment 1 

In this experiment, the relationship between the prime and test word waa 
varied to manipulate the type of expectations that might develop from processing 
the prime. In one condition, no prime was presented before the test word to 
provide a baseline measure of phonemic restoration. A second baseline condition 
involved presenting prime words and test words that were different in meaning and 
phonological structure. In this condition, subjects might hear the word 

attachment as a prime followed by the test word "civilized" with noise added to 
a phoneme or replacing a phoneme in the test word. Presumably, processing a 
different word .-^s a prime should not generate any phonological or semantic 
expectations relevant to processing the test word. In a third condition, the 
prime and test words were the same word. In the test word, noise either replaced 
a phoneme or noise was added to the same phoneme, while the prime was an intact 
word with no noise at all. In this condition, subjects might hear the tesl word 

communion preceded by the prime "communion." According to Samuel (.981), in 
this condition the prim© word should increase the expectation of each phonome in 
the test word jroducing better phonemic restoration than the baseline conai^^Ions. 
However, m cur test words, the noise replacement/addition manipulation was 
always confined to the final syllable in the test word and the number of 
syllables was constant for all the stimuli. As a result, uncertainty about the 
location of the manipulated segment was minimized relative to Samuel's experiment 
w..ere both location and word length varied. If lexical access is a mandatory 
consequence of word recognition, the uncertainty of the location of the 
manipulated segment should net matter; the top-down flew of phonological 
expectations generated by lexical access for the prime should increase phonemic 
restoration. This would be reflected by a lower d* when the test woi-^ is primed 
by an intact version of itself compared to the baseline conditions. However, if 
word recognition does not automatically entail lexical access, the subjects 
should be able to focus attention on the perceptual analysis of the final 
syllable. That is, they should be able to perceptually compare the pattern 
structure of the prime and test words to better determine if a phoneme was 
replaced by noise in the test word. 

In the final priming condition, the prime was a nonword that was constructed 
from the^ test word. These nonword primes were matched to the test words in all 
but the initial phoneme. For example, the prime for the test word "democrat" w-^s 
lemocrat. This condition allowed us to assess the extent to which priming 
effects depend on the phonological relationship between the prime and test words. 



Me thod 

The teat items in this experiment were derived from 90 three-syllable words. 
Two versions of each test word were created by replacing a phoneme in the third 
syllable with white noise or by adding noise to the same phoneme. An additional 
40 words and 20 nonwords (all three syllables long) were used as primes. The 
tfist words and primes were all natural tokens produced in isolation by a single 
male talker. These stimuli were digitized at 10 kHz and were stored on disc. 
The noise replacement/addition process was accomplished using a software digital 
waveform editor with 200 microsec resolution. All the stimuli (the primes and 
the test words) were presented in real time under computer control and were low 
pass filtered at 4.8 kHz. 
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Insert Figure 2 about here 



Seventeen subjects identified each of the teat words as either "noise-added" 
or "noise-replaced" in eight conditions. These conditions are shown in Figure 2. 
After a practice condition, subjects received one control condition without 
priming. This condition provided one baseline measure of phonemic restoration. 
The subjects also participated in three different priming conditions at each of 
twc different interstimulus intervals. The interval between the prime and the 
test word was either 350 msec or 1500 msec. In one of the three priming 
conditions, the prime was an intact version of the test word without noise. In a 
second priming condition, the prime and test items were different words. In this 
condition, the prime words and test Wwid-.-' differed in both meaning and 
phonological structure. In the final priming ■ viidition, the primes were nonwords 
differing from the test words only in the initial phoneme. The order of 
participation in the different conditions following practice was randomly 
determined. The subjects were instructed to listen to the prime (when a prime 
was presented) and then determine whether noise replaced or was added to a 
phoneme in the subsequent test word. The subjects responded by pressing an 
appropriately labeled button on a computer-controlled response box. 

Res ults and Discussion 

The effects of a different-word prime on phonemic restoration are shown in 
Figure 3. The dashed line represents d' for discriminating noise-added and 
noise-replaced test words when no prime was presented. The solid line indicates 
the effect of a different-word prime preceding the test word by 350 msec or 1500 
msec. The different-word primes did not significantly affect phonemic 
restoration compared to the control condition at the 350 msec ISI (Jt(l6)= .82, 
n.s.) or at the 1500 msec ISI (jt(l6)= .37, n.s.). Thus, performance was not 
significantly different in the two control conditions. This lack of a priming 
effect for different prime and test words indicates that the effects reported by 
Samuel (1981) for words and nonwords were due to the relati onship between the 
primes and test items; the results were not simply due to the presence of some 
arbitrary utterance before the test item. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 
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A two-way analysis of variance was performed on the d* values with the type 
of prime (different-word, same-word, or nonword) serving as one factor and 
interstimulus interval as the second factor. The results showed that only the 
type of prime produced a significant change in d' (F(2,32)= 5.68, £<*0l J. ihe 
duration of the interstimulus interval did not significantly affect d mi,1b; = 
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CONDITIONS 



PRIME ]SI 

PRACTICE 
NO PRIME 

SAME WORD "communion" 

I 

NONHORD "lEMOCRAT" 

I 

DISSIMILAR "ATTACHMENT" 

WORD I 

I — » 350 msec 
• 1 1500 msec 

■e 2. Trial structure for the practice, no-prime and vari 
priming conditions of Experiment 1. 



TEST WORD 



"unaware" 



"pentagon" 



^ "communion" 



^ "democrat" 



"civilized" 
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0.75 - 
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1500 



1-iguro 3. The effects of different -word priming on phonemic restoration 
relative to the no-prime condition. 
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• 06, n»St)» Moreover, there war> no significant Interaction between the type of 
prime and Vol (F(2,3i2)= K27, n.s.)* 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



Figure 4 shows the effects of a same-word prime on phon3mic recjtoraticn 
compared to the different-word control. The dashed line represents baselini> 
phonemic restoration measured by J' in the different-word prime control 
condition. A post-hoc Newman-Keuls test revealed that the same-word primes .T 
produced a significant increase in d' compared to the different-word prime ^-i 
control. This indicates that phonemic restoration was significantly reduced by :i 
the presence of the same-word prime. These results are opposite the priming % 
results obtained by Samuel (1981) with words, but are similar to the results he 
obtained for nonword prime and test items. Samuel found that the same-word prime .: 
facilita ted phonemic restoration, while in our same-word priming condition, "J- 
restor.gtion was i nhibited . The primary difference between the procedures was 
that, in Samuel's experiment, the length of the words and the location of the ^ 
manipulated phoneme in the words varied to a greater extent. In our experiment, | 
the number of syllables was constant 4nd the manipulated segment was always in 
the third syllable. This may have prompted subjects to focus attention on the 
final syllable. The same-wori prim'- would then have allowed listeners to 
directly compare the third syllable of the prime word and the third syllable of 
the test word to determine if a phoneme was missing. 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



Finally, Figure 5 shows the data from the nonword priming condition compared 
to the different-word prime baseline. If the same-word priming advantage 
resulted from a perceptual comparison of the prime and test words at the pho nemic 
level, the nonword primes should have been as effective as the same-word primes 
in increasing d'. However, the Newman-Keuls analysis* showed that d* was not 
significantly different in the nonword prime condition and the different-word 
control condition. Further, d' was significantly greater for uame-word priming 
compared to the effects of the nonword primes. These results suggest that the 
reduction in phonemic restoration conferred by the same-word primes may occur at 
a level of processing responsible for word recognition. Even though the 
phonological structures of the nonword prime and the test word were matched for 
the critical syllable, apparently subjects could not use this information for 
reducing the salience of phonemic restoration. These results could be explained 
if the effect of the same-word primes is at the word recognition stage of 

perception. Since nonwords cannot be successfully matched to the stored 
representations of word patter-ns, nonword primes should have no effect on this 
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Figure 4. The effects of same-word priming on phonemic restoration 
relative to the different -word prime condition. 
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igure 5. The effects of nonworci priming on phonemic restoration 
relative to the different -word prime condition. 
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process. This implies that in the same-word prime condition, subjects did not 
simply comp^ire each phoneme in the prime with the corresponding phoneme in the 
test word to detect a discrepancy. If that was the case, the nonword primes 
should have leen t^qually effective in reducing phonemic restoration. Instead, it 
appears -uhat to determine that a phoneme msi missing in the test word, subjects 
matched the input pattern of the test word against its stored pattern 
rftpresentation that had been previously activated by the same-word prime. wSince 
the nonword prime could not activate this stored representation of the test word, 
the nonv.'ord prime could not serve to locate a missing segment in the test word . 

If lexical access is an automatic process, the presentation of the same-word 
prime should have facilit ated phonemic restorfttlon. Instead, the effect of the 
same-word prime was'to inhib it phonemic restoration. These results obtained with 
prime and test words are similar to the resnlt^j Samuel found with identical prime 
and test nonword s. Thus, it appears that our subjects were able to process the 
words wHhout accessing lexical knowledge for the test items. This indicates 
that listeners can actively control lexical access and word perception to some 
extent. 
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_ .... .1* ■ 1 » "M — I -r 

In the first experiment, we found that priming with the same word used as a 
teat item does not always enhance phonemic restoration. Indeed, it appears that 
*hen the location of the manipulated segment in a word is constrained, subjects 
are able to use the same-word prime as an aid in redacin g phonemic restoration. 
If the presentation of a word a^utoma tic ally generates a top-down flow of 
phrnologicaL information about the presunted" word , listeners should not have been 
able to reduce restoration. Assuming that lexical access is the process that 
produces phonemic restoration by filling in missing phonemes, this process was 
apparently not triggered by the same-word primes in our experiment. This 
suggests that subjects can hear a word and yet avoid or inhibit lexical access. 
It appears that listeners are able to process the acoustic-phonetic pattern of a 
word Kithout accessing more detailed information about the word in the le.xicon. 

To test the generality of this conclusion, we conducted a second experiment 
using a completely different paradj.gm. Prevrous research on auditory word 
perception has indicated that the initial portions of words are critical for 
lexical access (e.g., Cole & Jakimik, 1980; Grosjean, 1980; Marslen-Wilson & 
Welsh, 1978). According to this research, the initial syllable (approximately) 
provides sufficient information for identifying many words. Samuel (1981 ) 
provided some support for this claim by demonstrating that there was less 
phonemic restoration for the initial syllable of a word compared to subsequent 
syllables in the word. This indicates that identification of the first syllable 
in a word is primarily the result of bottom-up pattern analysis, while subsequent 
Hyllableo are generated by lexical access and then simply "confirmed" by 
bottom-up processes (see Foss & Blank, 1980). Presumably, these top-down 
expectations are responsible for the enhanced phonemic restoration in the 
remainder of the word. Accessing the lexicon with the initial portion of a word 
generates expectations about the phonological structure of the remainder of the 
word. If lexical access and the concomitant flow of phonological expectations 
are automatic consequences of the pattern analysis of word-initial syllables, 
enhancing the listener's expectations from this word-initial information should 
increase phonemic restoration. 
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Giving subjGOts extensive practice with a small set of wonifs woulil provido a 
test of this hypothesis* As subjects becomt^ familiar with a smnll sot of woHs, 
they should find it easier to predict the rest of a word from its initial 
syllable. (Assuming, of oourse> that the beginnings of the words in the set are 
sufficiently distinctive.) Thus, we might expect that extended perceptual 
experience with a small set of words would increase the phonological expectations 
produced by lexical access, thereby enhancing phonemic restoration. If lexical 
access automatically results from woii-initial pattern recognition, a listener 
should be unable to adopt a strategy that prevents or inhibits phonemic 
restoration. Moreover, if subjects are presented with a novel set of words 
following practice, we would not expect any transfer of the enhanced phonological 
expectations. 

To test these predictions, we presented feedback about the identity of a 
test word ("noise-added" or "noise-replaced") after each trial, in addition to 
providing extensive practice with the test words. This feedback should not 
affect performance if lexical access is automatic; phonemic restoration should 
increase with experience with the word set. However, if phonemic restoration 
decreases with practice (indicated by increases in d*), we would have evidence 
tiiat subjects were able to use the feedback to focus attention on their pattern 
analysis of the test words. Furthennore, if the effects of practice transferred 
to a novel set of stimuli, it would indicate that subjects had adopted a more 
general strategy of word pattern analysis than just learning the specific 
differences between noise-adied and noise-replaced versions of the training 
words. This would further support the hypothesis that listeners can exercise 
some control over lexical access and argue for the separation of word recognition 
and lexical access into different stages of processing. 



Metho d 

The stimutl for this experiment were derived from ?0 three-syllable words. 
As in the first experiment, two versions of each word were created. In one 
version, a phoneme in the third syllable was replaced by white noiso. In the 
second version, white noise was added to the same phoneme. To avoid the 
possibility that any chango*s in d* might be masked by ceiling or floor effects 
for the amall set of words, we used two different classes of phoneme as the 
targets for the noise replacement/addition manipulation. For half the words, 
noise replaced or was added to a stop consonant. For the other half, white noise 
replaced or was added to a nasal corsonant. Samuel (1981) found that d' for 
discriminating noise replacement from noise addition was significantly higher for 
nasals than for stops. Thus, we were assured of a fairly wide range of d' values 
for our restricted stimulus set. All the test words were read in isolation by a 
single male talker. The stimuli were digitized, prepared, and presented using 
the procedures described in the first experiment. 

Twenty-one subjects participated in four blocks of trials in a single 1-hour 
session. In the first three blocks (the training blocks), the subjects wera 
presente*^ with half of the words with a nasal phoneme manipulated and half of the 
words with a stop consonant manipulated. In the fourth and final block (the 
traiisfer block), the subjects heard the remaining ten words (five words with a 
manipulated nasal and five with a manipulated stop). The assignment of words to 
the training and transfer blocks was counterbalanced across subjects. 
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In each block of trials, the aubjecta were presented with four repetitions 
of each of the two versions of the test words. The subjects identified each test 
word as either "noise-added" or ."noise-replaced" by pressing the appropriately 
mnrk'Hd button on a comput'jr-controllQd response box. The computer then indicated 
which version of the test word had been presented by turning on a light over the 
correct label. This feedback w;\s provided on every trial in the training blocks 
and in the transfer block. 



Results and Discussion 



Insert Figure 6 about here 
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The effects of training on phonemic restoration are shown in Figure 6. The 
dashed line indicates d' for the words in which noise replaced or was added to a 
nasal consonant. The solid line represents the .effects of training on d* when a 
stop consonant was the manipulated phoneme. In this figure, it can be seen that 
d' for the aasals is significantly higher than d' for stop consonants 
(£(1 ,20)=5"i.28, 2^.001). This replicat'as the difference in discrirainability 
previously obtained by Samuel (1981 ) of noise-added and noise-replaced words for 
stops and nasals. 

There was also a significant effect of training on d' (£(3, 60)=5.02, 
2<»O05). Post-hoc Newman-Keuls tests revealed that d' in the second and third 
blocks of training was significjintly higher than d' in the first block. Also, d' 
in the transfer block was significantly higher than d' in the first training 
block. Moreover, the second and third training blocks and the transfer block did 
not differ significantly in d'. Furthermore, there was no significant 
interaction between the type of manipulated phoneme (stop \'s. nasal) and trial 
block (F(5,60)= 1.27, n.s.). 

Two conclusions can be drawn from these results. First, increasing the 
amount of practice did not increase phonemic restoration. Since this practice 
should have strengthened lexical expectations, a decrease in d' should have been 
observed. Instead, subjects were aole to use the training to improve 
performance, decreasing the salience of phonemic restoration. If lexical access 
is an automatic consequence of pattern recognition processes operating on the 
initial portion of a word, subjects should not have been able to inhibit the 
top-down flow of phonological expectations. The improvement in d* resulting from 
training indicates that subjects were able to focus attention on processing the 
pattern structure of the test words. These results clearly parallel the results 
of our first experiment indicating that subjects can dissociate the analysis of 
auditory word patterns from lexical access. 

The second conclusion is that the strategies adopted by subjects were not 
item-specific. Rather, the strategies that subjects learned by the .«iecond block 
of training were equally effective with the training words and the transfer 
(novel) words. Instead of learning particular differences" between the 
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Figure 6. The effects of training on phonemic restoration for stop 
and nasal consonants in Experiment 2. 
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noise-added and noise-replaced tokens that were idiosyncratic to the training 
words, subjects seem to have adopted a more general strategy of attending to the 
phonetic pattern structure of words. This provides more evidence for the 
separabion of word recognition and lexical access. 




General Discussipji 

In our first experiment, we found that phonemic restoration could be 
inhibited by the presentation of a prime that was the same word as the test word. 
This result was opposite the result obtained by Samuel (1981) for same-word 
priming. In fact, our results wc-i-e much more similar to the results Samuel found 
for priming test nonworda with identical nonwords. The major methodological 
difference between the two studios that rai^-ht account for this was that in 
Samuel's experiment there was a great deal of uncertainty about the location of 
the manipulated phoneme, while in our experiment, the noise-added/noise-replaced 
manipulation was confined to the last syllable of the test words. This may have 
allowed subjects to use the same-word prime as an aid in detecting the absence of 
a phoneme. Moiaover, it would seem that the comparison of the prime and te^b 
worda occurred at the stage of processing responsible for word recognition. This 
hypothesis is supported by the lack of a significant priming effect for nonwords 
thfit were phonologicnlly ?natched to the test words. If the effects of the 
SMrae-wnrd prime were due to a phoneme-by-phoneme comparison of the prime and test 
words, the nonword primes should have been as effective as the same-word primes. 

These results suggest that word recognition and lexical access ere not 
intrinsically bound together either as a single process or as an automatic 
associative system. If lexical access is a mandatory consequence of word 
recognition (pattern analysis), phonemic restoration should always be facilitated 
by a same-word prime. Since in our experiment the same-word prime inhibited 
restoration, it seems reasonable to conclude that word patt3rn processing ca.i 
occur without lexical access. This conclusion is bolstered by the results of our 
second experiment. If phonemic restoration is produced by phonological 
expectations generated by lexical access, these expectations should be 
strengthened by practice with a small set of words. However, we found that 
subjects were able to use this training to reduce the salience of phonemic 
restoration. Furthermore, since the effects of training transferred to a novel 
set of words, it appears that subjects adopted a general perceptual strategy to 
inhibit restoration rather than learning word-specific differences. Taken 
tofjother, these expsrimonts arguo that word recognition does not automatically 
fintail the top-down generation of phonological expectations from lexical access. 
Subjects can adopt strategies that focus attention on either recognition or 
lexical access. 

At first glance, it may be hard to understand how word recognition and 
lexical access can be truly separate processes. However, it is possible to 
conceive of a word recognition system that is independent of lexical access (see 
Thibadeau, Just, H Carpenter, 1982). For example, Klatt (1980) has proposed a 
model of word recognition that does not involve accessing the meaning of words. 2 

The LAPS system is a network of acoustic templates that represent stored patterns 
of words. Traversing the network from start to finish only means that a 
particular sequence of acoustic features — a word — has been recognized; this 
recognition process does lOt involve nor does it yield any lexical knowledge 
beyond the stored pattern. Moreover, the LAFS system has no provision for 
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storing ur retrieving semantic, syntactic, piMgmatic, or phonological infomatLon 
pertinent to a recognised word pattern. Accent to t}iis detailed knowledgo munt 
be accomplished by subQequent processes, 

Cleorly then, it is not necessary to envision word recognition and laxical 
access as inextricably bound into a single mechanism (see Thibadeau et al., 
1982). A model of word recognition need only be a system for the analysis and 
recognition of word patterns and lexical access is not a requisite component of 
this type of system. In addition, it would seem necessary to have one such 
mechanism for auditory word recognition and a different mechanism for visual word 
recognition, since the pattern structures of words in these modalities are quite 
different. Of course, once a word is recognized, its internal representation may 
be different (abstract) from its original pattern structure. As a result, only 
one mechanism should be needed for lexical access regardless of a word's original 
modality (see Forster, 1978). The purpose of this lexical access mechanism would 
ue to retrieve the lexical knowledge appropriate to a particular recognized word. 



Insert Figure 7 about here 



Figure 7 shows the outline for one possible model of auditory word 
perception. The earliest stages of processing are devoted to acoustic-phonetic 
recognition. The output of this phonetic recognition mechanism is used for word 
pattern recognition. Note that in this model, word recognition and access have 
been separated into different stages of procei?sing (see Pisoni, 1931). To some 
extent, this separation is dictated by the present results. Our results, in 
comparison with those obtained by Samuel, indicate that listeners can modify the 
strategies used in word perception to take advantage of different task 
constraints. 

In our :i}odel, word recognition refers to the procei^s that matchers input 
phonetic pat terns against stored phonetic representations of words. We assume 
that phonemic restoration occurs at this stage of processing, produced by 
feedback derived from lexical access. In this model, wcrd recognition and 
lexical access together form an interactive system that mediates word perce|tlon. 
The effects of the same-word primes and training may be at the earlier stage of 
word pattern processing. Since nonwords cannot be accessed in the lexicon and 
differ from the test words in internal acoustic structure, these primes cannot 
affect phonemic restoration at either stage of lexical processing. Whether or 
not our processing model is correct in its detail, we have found evidence that 
lexical access is not completely automatic upon the presentation of a word. 
Therefore, it appears that word pattern recognition should be r^onsidered as 
distinct from lexical access. 
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Figure 7. A model of auditory word perception in which word recognition 
and lexical access are assumed to constitute separate stages 
of processing. 
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Footnotes 



Of course, .-a amall d' does not, by i^.self, indicate that subjects .ire 
perceptually restoring phonemes to the noise-replaced version of test words. A 
small d* could be produced if phonemic restoration for the noise-replaced items 
seldom ocourri?d ami the white noise in the noise-added test items effectively 
ma«kwd the target phoneme. However, in this situation subjects would most often 
reapond "noise-replaced" rather than "noise-added" indicating that in most cases 
the test words seemed to be missing a phoneme. This could be determined easily 
from the pattern of subjects' responses. 

*^We have used the term "word recognition" to refer to the processes that 
analyze the pattern of a word and match this pattern against stored lexical 
representations. However, Klatt (1980) uses "lexical access" to refer to this 
process. Thus, in our terminology, Klatt has proposed a model oi pattern 
recognition, which is not lexical access. We reserve the term "lexical access" 
to refer to those processes that follow the selection of a lexical candidate. 
The lexical access sj tern is responsible for determining the meaning, use, and 
phonological structure of an identified word pattern. This same distinction has 
been made recently by Thibadeau et al. (1982), using similar terminology for 
visual word perception. 
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Abstract 

A technique was developed to study word r(?coenition in oentftnce oontextg. 
subjects listened to increasing durations of content words in either meaningful 
or semantically anomalous sentences. Initially, each target word was replaced by 
envelope-ahaped noise. In consecutive presentations of -i teat sentence, 50-ms.>c 
increments of the original speech waveform replaced either the initial or final 
segment of the noise until the entire word was presented on the last trial. 
Subjects identified the words in the sentences after each presentation. 
Recognition points were collected and incorrect word responses were analyzed in 
oetaii. In normal sentences, recognition occurred with less acouPtic-phonetir. 
information when the signal increased from the beginning of each target word than 
from the end of each target: the mean difference was 50 msec. The difference 
between forward and backward gating did not occur in the anomalous sentences.' 
Error analyses indicated that both top-down and bottom-up sources of knowledge 
interact to generate a set of potential word candidates. The results support a 
rlass of models in. which word recognition processes produce a set of lexical 
candidates that are specified by both the early acoustic-phonetic input and the 
siTitactic and semantic constraints of the sentence context. 
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The last thirty years of research in the field of speech perception has? 
foouned almost exclusively on the processing of phonemes, syllables and isolated 
words. The results of studies on phenomena such as categorical perception, 
iJiohotic listening, the lag effect, selective adaptation, cue trading, feature 
sharing and duplex perception, have provided an important source of knowledge 
ooncerning the perception of the acoustic-phonetic properties of spoken language, 
particularly English. These studies have also provided the empirical data base 
for the development of high-quality synthesis-by-rule systems ^e-g- Allen, 1 981 ) . 

Despite the fact that a great amount of literature currently exists on the 
perception of phonemes, nonsense syllables and isolated words, relatively little 
is actually known at this time about the perception of fluent speech. In this 
paper we are concerned with the perceptual and cognitive processes employed in 
understanding fluent, continuous speech. In perceiving speech, we assume that 
the human listener computes a variety of perceptual codes at different levels of 
abstraction. In order to extras t the linguistic message from the physical speech 
signal, the listener is assumed to use all available sources of knowledge. We 
will assume that there are several additional sources of knowledge, possibly of 
different types, that are used in perceiving continuous speech compared to the 
perception of isolated speech tokens. Furthermore, we assume that listeners are 
extremely flexible in their reliance on these knowledge s^^ *rces. When one source 
of knowledge is impoverished, degraded, or possibly obliterated, listeners are 
capable of adjusting their "normal" perceptual strategies quite rapidly to 
reallocate attention and processing resources to other sources of knowledge, thus 
ensuring that the linguistic message is understood. 

The problems of studying the perception and comprehension of fluent speech 
are enormous when compared to those encountered in studying single tokens (Cole, 
1980). In addition to difficulties surrounding the linguistic specification of 
the early acoustic-phonetic sensory input, another, perhaps more difficult, 
problem confronts investigators: Namely, the effects of top-down context brought 
abouo by the listener's knowledge of morphology, syntax and semantics in the 
perception and compi ^henoion of fluent speech. A multitude of linguistic, 
pragmatic and situational variables contribute to top-down knowledge. It seems 
likely to us that the mechanisms or processes by which this knowledge affects the 
perception ^ .d comprehension of fluent speech will be complex and fairly general 
in nature. 

Evidence that listeners* perception of speech suffers when semantic and 
syntactic constraints are removed from the linguistic message was demonstrated by 
Miller, Heise and Lichten (1951 ) and Miller and Isard (1963)* With extremely 
impoverished speech signals presented against high levels of noise, lLste»-.."rs 
were able to extrant the linguistic content of the message so long as they had 
access to the semantic and syntactic information. When these top-down knowledge 
sources were experimentnlly removed or modified in some way (Miller & Isard, 
1963)t listeners* perceptual performance suffered substantially as they tried to 
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inakff use of the extremely limited and often unreliable information in the apeevih 
signal that was the only resource at their disposal. Findings of "trade-offs" in 
knowledge sources used to recognize words in studies with degraded stimuli may be 
generalized to the normal fluent speech processing situation, if the potential 
disruption of the speech signal at any moment is acknowledged. The problem of 
how top-down context is used to support perception and understanding of fluent 
speech is perhaps the most important question in the field of speech perception 
today; it is clearly the central problem that many investigators have concerned 
themselves with at the present time. 

In this paper we are concerned with sources of knowledge available during 
sentence processing that are employed specifically in the processes leading to 
spoken word identification. While smaller linguistic unitf. such as phonemes and 
syllables may not enter into the conscious perceptual and production processes of 
speaker-listeners of a language, words are undeniably units that are brought to 
conscious awareness. We will assume, then, that at some sta^s of perceiving and 
processing the speech input, words are identified or recognized by listeners. We 
will adopt the term word identifica tion to stand for the correct belief (and a 
response contingent on thaf belief} that a particular word has just occurred. We 
will reserve the term word recognition for the results of the low-level sensory 
pattern-matching process that is assumed to occur upon hearing a spoken word. 
Thus, the word identification process involves a number of component stages 
including word recognition, lexical access and retrieval, and response execution. 

}exical ac cess we mean contact of some consequence of the speech input with a 
lexical representation (i.e., a word) in memory and retrieval or activation of 
that item in working memory (Pr.soni, 1981). The candidate mechanisms proposed 
for achieving this contact have been search (Forster, 1976) and direct access 
(Marslen-Wilson & Welsh, 1978). For the present, decision mechanisms may be 
characterized as controlled processes (cf. Schneider & Shiffrin, 1977) that 
impose both response biases and criteria on the output of the other word 
identification processes. 

While it is apparent that additional knowledge sources in fluent speech, 
lumped together often as sent ence context, facilitate word identification 
processes in comparison to idenTif icat.ion"'in isolation, the locus and mechanism 
of these context effects are poorly understood. By controlling access to a number 
of knowledge source?, both "bottom-up" sensory-derived information and "top-down" 
linguistic contextual constraints, we examined several assumptions about spoken 
word identification that pervade current theories. 

Questions about the operation and precise mec^-anlsms of context effects in 
speech processing have focused on the issue of autonomous vs. Interactive 
processing (Marslen-Wilson & Tyler, 1980; Norris, 1982; Swinney, 1982; Tyler & 
Mardlen-Wilson, 1902a; 19a2b; CairnH, Note l) and to the special status given to 
word-initial phonetic segments in lexical access processes (Garrett, 1978; 
Cairns, Note l)c The last decade has witnessed increasing interest toward the 
plausibility (or implausibility) of an autonomous, specialized modular linguistic 
processor system in the h\xn%n cognitive system (e.g. Fodor, 1979; Forster, 1976; 
1979; Marslen-Wilson, 1981; Norris, 1982; Swinney, 1982; Tyler >^ Marslen-Wilson, 
1982a, 1982b; Cairns, Note 1). According to the autonomy principle (e.g. Swinney, 
1982, p. 164), lexical processing consists of "a set of isolable, autonomous 
substages, where these substages constitute domain specific processing modules". 
Lexical access, for example, has been assumed to be autonomous or 
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oontext-independont (Forster, 1979; Marslen-Wilson & Tyler, 1980; Swinney, 1982). 
Support for this aasartion comes from lexical ambiguity studies, in which both 
m.«anings of an ambiguous word are shown to be briefly sensitive to semantic 
priming in a lexical decision task, <^vHn when Rontence context strongly predicts 
tho ufirolated moaning of the word (e.g. Geidenberg, Tarienhaus,' Leiman^ R 
Ikenkowski, 1982; Swinney, 1979; Tanenhaus, Leiman A Seidenberg, 1979). Garrett 
(1978), Forster (1979) and more recently, Swinney (1982) have all suggested that 
lexical access processes are not sensitive to semantic biases in the sentence 
context. According to their account of context effects at the lexical level, 
contextual semantic constraints influence post-access decision stages of word 
identification and earlier stages of processing are fully determined by bottom-up 
acoustic information, with the possible supplementation from syntactic sources in 
Garrett's formulation (1978). 

The argument is somewhat more complex than just automatic, obligatory access 
processes (Tyler & Marslt>n-Wilson, 1982b) contrasted with controlled, decision 
processes. The failure to distinguish clearly between automatic (cf. Shiffrin & 
Schneider, 1977) and obligatory processes by Tyler and Marslen-Wilson (I932a,b) 
makes the derivation of experimental predictions from their position difficult. 
In addition, the level at which responses in tasks seen as relevant in this 
argument are output from the processing system become critical (Forater, 1979). 
The necessary assumption for evaluating any data in this debate is that the 
experimental task indeed taps the level of processing under investigation, 
whether lexical access or post-access decision stages. This is not a trivial 
asuuraptlon in many cas^s, given the controlled nature of lexical decisions and 
detection tasks used to support autonomy positions, e.g. mispronunciation and 
rhyme detection (Cole, 197':5; Tyler & Marslen-Wilson, 1977). 

As Cairns (Note l) has pointed out, to date the ambiguity research has had 
the greatest impact on the issue of autonomy. Two problems pervade this field of 
research: First, the work addresses meaning interpretations assigned to words, 
and thereby augments the influences of higher-level post-access processes. 
Second, homophone processing may not be typical of spoken word identification 
processes. Therefore, this source of evidence requires supplementing from other 
phenomena. Thus, the theoretical question of the autonomy of lexical access in 
fluent speech processing remains largely untouched by current investigations of 
normal word identification. Nevertheless, it is a profitable research strategy 
to test aspects of the strong constraints of the autonomy hypothesis in order to 
gain a more accurate understanding of word identification processes and a more 
powerful processing model of them. 

One particular manifestation of the autonomy principle (not always 
acknowledged as such) is the special status given to the acoustic-phonetic 
information contained in the speech signal. In Forster' s autonomous search model 
of lexical access (1976), the master file in the lexicon contains all the 
phonetic, syntactic and semantic information stored with a word token that is 
used by the decision processor. Entrance to that master file can only proceed, in 
the case of speech processing, via the peripheral phonetic file. Thus, one 
direction for testing Forster's specific implementation of the autonomy principle 
is to determine whether, in certain conditions, words can be accessed from 
knowledge sourcea other than the initial acoustic-phonetic information. 
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_ A gtr-nger claim about the role of word-J,nitial acouat Lc-phonetic 
,y information is Marslen-Wilson's "principle of bottomVu7 priority" (1981: 

!^^if;v, '^'^ « Tyler. 1980; Tyler & Marslen-Wilson . 1982b). central to tho 
conort theory of spoken word identification. Unlike the selection of a .^in^lp 
word token in Forster's search model, according to the cohort theory, an imti'ro 
set of lexical candidates, the word's acoustic-phonetic cohort, is directly 
activated during lexical access. These word candidates overlap in their 
word-initial phonetic representation with the speech input. Despite the 
differences between the two accounts, the proposed initial processing stages of 
both are autonomous, as Swinney (1982) has pointed out. 

4« .'^M ^^\'^^^], content of word cohorts is fully determined by acoustic-phonetic 
input (Marslen-Vilson & Welsh. 1978; Oden & Spira, 1978; Swinney. 1979; Tyler A 
Marslen-Wilsor, 1982a. 19a2b). However, once the cohort is activated, it is 
proposed that both continuing bottom-up acoustic-phonetic information and all 
other sources of information (including syntactic and semantic constraints) are 
available to interactively deactivate lexical candidates that are incompatible 
ni,n/"^ relevant source of information. A word is identified "optimally", at the 
point where it becomes uniquely distinguishable from all of the other words in 

with the same sound sequence" (Tyler & Marslen-Wilson, 
1982b, p.175_). Thus. in the nominally "interactive" cohort theory, thp 
cohort-est-ablishing processes involved in lexical access are still viewed a-i 
acoustic-phonetically determined and context-independent . i.e., autonomous. 

Given the dependence of P .rslen-Wilson' s "principle of bottom-up priority" 
on word-initial acoustic-phonetic information, the proponents of the cohort 
-heory are committed to demonstratitig how word beginnings are identified in a 
continuous speech waveform. Words are not physically discrete units and their 
physical boundaries can only be located after their identification. To 
accommodate this state of affairj. Colo and"~Jakimik (1980) have prooosed a 
sequential speech recognition account proceeding from left to righf° with 
immediate word identification dacisions for one word allowing identification of 
the beginning of the next word. The "word initial sounds" are responsible for 
determining the product of lexical access, in Cole and Jakimik's view (1980). One 
prculera with this approach is the observation that human listeners recover from 
Identification errors in the middle of sentences remarkably well and that failure 
to Identify (or raisidentify) a word in midsentence is not typically problematic 
for Identification of the following words or comprehension of the intended 
message • 

Tyler and Harslen-Wilson (1982b) have, by default, located the effects of 
context at post-access decision stages of processing. The phenomena to be 
accounted for here include the well replicated result that words in normal, 
meaningful sentences can be identified before their physical duration has been 
^tudtfrln^^;?; G^^sjf'^' 1980J "arslen-Wilson & Tyler. 1980), and a handful of 
studies in both visual and auditory domains that demonstrate better perception, 
pyoduction and memory for words when their initial fragments, as opposed to their 
final fra^'raents, are presented (Bruner & O'Dowd, 1958; Nooteboora, 1981). 

^ Analysis of listeners' responses in an identification task in which the 
signal duration of target words was gated or strictly controlled (Grosjean, 
1980), constituted the first attempt to operationalize Marslen-Wilson' s 
theoretical cohort concept. Grosjean (1980) interpreted his response data as 
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evidetioe against the cl,iim that an entirely acoustic-phone tically controlled set 
0."* lexical candidates is accessed before a word is identified, Grosj'ian (1980) 
au^jgester' that both acoustic and nonacoustic sources cf knowledge can interact to 
select potential word cardidates in lexical acc^s, Egsed on vlrosjean's study 
using the gating technique, w^ examined the contextual and sensory knowledge 
sources used to identify words in sontences. 

Experiment 1 

The present study inverstigat'^d the knowledge sources employed in the 
identification of words in spoken sentences using a jsentence gating paradigm. 
With regard to bottom-up information, Wf3 weivj concerned with the differential 
informativeness of the acoustic-phonetic properties of the beginnings and endings 
of words. Our interest in top-down knowledge focused primarily on semantic and 
syntactic cues. Specifically, the three questions we addressed were: First, is 
word-initial acoustic-phonetic information obligatory for successful continuous 
word identification? Second, how does the reliance on acoustic-phonetic 
information change among normal, meaningful sentences, and syntactically normal, 
but semantically anomalous sentences? And, third, how are "word-initial" (or 
"word- final") incorrect response distributions related to the amount of signal 
duration required for :.dentifying spoken words? 

The content words in spoken sentences served as target items to be 
identified by subjects after each presentation of the sentence. On the first 
trial, the waveform of each target word was replaced completely by 
envelope-shaped noise. This noise removed all tsegmental acoustic-phonetic cues, 
while at the same time preserving prosodio and duration information. On each 
consecutive trial, ^O-msec increments of the original waveform replaced selected 
parts of the noise mask. The 50-msec increments accumulated on successive 
repetitions of th(? sentence uatil, on the final trial, the entire waveform of the 
original word was presented. Since this sentence gating procedure involved 
repeated presentations of spoken sentences, in which the physical waveform varied 
in degrees according to the experimental manipulation, it may be thought of as an 
extension of the psychophysical method of limits. Our use of the term "gate" 
therefore refers to the incremented duration of the intact speech signal of the 
target words. ^ 

Method 

Subj^ec^t^s 

The subjects were 194 introductory psychology students, who received course 
credit for their participation. All subjects were native speakers of English with 
no known hearing loss. None had been subjects in previous experiments using 
speech or speech-like materials. 

Mate rials 

Two sets of experimental sentence materials ^ere used. Eight Harvard 
PijychoHCous tic sentences (Egan, 1948) were chosen for the meaningful context 
condition. These sentences co^^erevi a wide range of syntactic structures and were 
balanced according to word frequency and phonological density counts in English 
usage, e.g. "The stray cat gave birth to kittens". The Harvard sentences 
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contained semantic (interpretive) and syntactic (structural) contextual cuutt 
typical of active declarative English Montences. The second context condition 
consisted of eight sentences selected from a SHt originally developed for use in 
X' the evaluation of synthesized speech (Nye & Gaitenby, 1974; Pisoni, ]98?.), The.^je 

materials, knovm as the Haskins sentences, were syntactically normal and 
contained high frequency words. Unlike the Harvard sentences, however, they were 
semantically anomalous, e.g. "The end home held the preso". As such, the Haskins 
sentences represented a class of impoverished contexts, in which rules of 
intrasentential semantic relations had been deliberately violated. The two sets 
of materials will be referred to as meaningful and syntactic sentences, 
respectively. 

All the content words from the meaningful and syntactic sentences served as 
targets for this study.- The target words were also excised from the sentences 
and presented in isolation. This condition served as a control for the 
contribution of any sentence context li word identification processes 

(Miller, Heise & Lichten, 1951). Thus, there were three major context 
conditions: words in meaningful sentences, words in syntactic sentences and words 
in isolation. 

Two properties of the target words were varied orthogonally: first, the 
amount of acoustic-phonetic information in the waveform, defined by gate 
duration; and second, the location of that information within the word, deflru-d 
by gating-direction. The stimulus duration varied in 50-msec increments between 
successive trials. The two levels of gating-direction were forward, with signal 
increasing left- to-right from the word beginning, and backward, with increasing 
amounts of signal, right-to-left, from the end of the word. 

Audio tapes of the original sentences, read by a male speaker, were low-pass 
filtered pt 4.8 kHz and stored digitally on a PDP-1 1 /54 computer. Beginnings and 
endings of target words were located with a digital waveform editor. The gated 
conditions of the target words in each sentence were produced by simply replacing 
the apiropriate number of consecutive 50 msec intervals with envelope-shaped 
noise ^Horii, House & Hughes, 1971), using a waveform time-domain processing 
program. For each digital sample of the waveform, the direction of the amplitude 
was reversed while the absolute value of the amplitude and the RMS energy were 
preserved. This procedure maintained the prosodic and durational cues of the 
speech signal, while at the same time obliterating the spectral information (i.e. 
formant structure) used to identify segmental phonemes. 

for each original sentence, two aequ-t^nces of experimental sentence.«-3 were 
produced, one each for the forward and backward gating conditions. In both sets 
of materials, the first and last trials were identical: On the first trial, all 
target words were replaced by noise masks, while the last trial was the original, 
intact, spoken sentence. In the forward- and backward -gated sequences, the second 
to penultimate trials contained acoustic-phonetic information increasing in 
50-msec increments from the beginning and ending of each target word 
respectively. Figure 1 shows speech spectrograms of the first, third, fifth and 
last trials (from top to bottom) of both the forward -gated and backward-gated 
sequences of a meaningful sentence used in the experiment. The isolated word 
sequences were created by simply excising words from their parent sentences 
(Pollack & Pickett, 1963). Forward-gated and backward-gated sequences were 
created separately for each target word using identical procedures. Eaih gated 
word presentation was treated as a trial similarly to each parent test sentence. 
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Insert Figure 1 about here 



Sixteen experimental tapea were created from the digitally stored stimuli 
usinf; a 12-bit D/A converter and a Crown 800 Series tape recorder. For each of 
the two sets of materials, eight blocks of experimental trials were generated, so 
that for each gating direction there were two counterbalanced random orders for 
each context condition. 

Procedure 

Groups of six or fewer subjects wt?re tested simultaneously in adjacent 
booths in a sound-treated experimental room. Each group heard one experimental 
tape at 77 q3 SPL peak levels over TDH-39 matched and calibra'jed earphones. 
v.Thus, between 20 and 26 subjects heard each context type by gating direction 
condition. 

Subjects were told they would V jar a number of sentences (or words); each 
one would be repeated so that it woi" Id become clearer on each successive trial. 
Subjects were instructed to write dowi after each presentation of a test sentence 
(or word), the word or words they heard. Subjects were encouraged to guess if 
thoy were not cer-tain. For both the sentences and isolated word controls, the 
inter-sequence interval was four seconds. The experimenter stopped the tape 
recorder manually after each aent^mce presentation and continued only when all 
oubjeots had finished writing their responses in prepared answer sheets. In the 
isolated word condition, the tape ran without interruption; the intertrial 
interval was three seconds long; cue tones indicated the start of a new stimulus 
sequence. 

In the sentence context conditions, response sheets contained the syntactic 
frame for each experimental sentence. The function words and separate lines for 
each target content word in the sentence were marked on the answer sheet. (The 
function words remained acoustically intact during every spoken sentence 
presentation.) Thus, subjects presumably had some access to top-down knowledge 
provided by the information on the answer sheets, e.g. the possible form class of 
words following function words, the number of words in the sentences, etc. 
Subjects were required to respond to each word after each stimulus presentation 
with either a word or an 'X' if they could not identify a word. 

Re sults 

Two types of dependent measures were obtained. Firstly, we computed the 
"idmitification point" for all target words. This was defined as the duration of 
tho signal present on the trial during which the word was first oorreotly 
identified and maintained thereafter by a subject.-'^ Secondly, we collected and 
carefully categorized aubjects' incorrect word responses in order to examine the 
response distribution of word candidates that was generated in a given gating 
condition before a target word was correctly identified. We considered these 
response distributions to be empirical v/ord cohorts (Grosjean, 1980). That is, 
assumed that the incorrect word responses before a word was correctly 
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The soft cushion broke the man's fall The soft cushion broke the man's foil 
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Figure 1. Sample speech spectrograms of forward-gated and backward-gated 
sentences. Increasing signal duration is shown left- to-right and 
right- to-left r'^spectively for the target words of oae te'st sentence. 
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identified would reflect individual word candidates generated in lexical access. 
In our analyses, we were interested in two properties of these response 
distributions: first, their overall size; and second, their distribution and 
structure in terms of the various knowledge sources that were used in spoken word 
identification. 

Initially, the data from the two material sets were analyzed separately for 
gating-direction effects and then planned comparisons between the material sets 
were carried out. The data for the words in each sentence position were pooled 
across the eight test sentences. This was done to test for serial order effects, 
e.g. that recognizing words early in the sentence might influence the 
identification of words occurring later in tha sam? sentence. The results for 
tho identification point data and our analyses of the incorrect word response 
data will be examined separately below. 

[dentification Point Results 



First, we computed the identification points, which were based on the mean 
performance of each subject. The data for words in the meaningful and syntactic 
sentences (solid lines) and their isolated controls (broken lines), are shown in 
the left and right panels of Figure 2, respectively. The actual measured, 
physical duration of each word at each sentence position is also included as a 
baseline for comparison (dotted lines). Forward-gated identification points are 
shown vas triangles and backward-gated ones as squares. Also shown in each panel 
are the mean identification points averaged over all sentence positions. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



The raw identification points were converted into iroportions of the mean 
total word duration in each sentence position, to compensate for differences in 
duration as a function of syntactic structure."'^ Statistical analyses were then 
carried out on arosin transformations of the proportions, Analyses of variance 
by subject and treatment were performed. Gating direction and sentence position 
(or si'bjects) were treated as fixed and random factors respectively and F' 
statistics were calculated (Clark, 1975). Unless otherwise stated, all 
significance levels are less than_£='01» 



Examining the data for words in the meaningful sentence context shown in the 
"mean" column of the left-hand panel of Figure 2, a main effect due to 
gating-direotion was observed: The backward-gated condition required 40 msec 
greater signal duration than the forward-gated condition, F'(1,78) = 6.56. The 
same words presented in isolation needed 30 msec more signal duration for 
identification in the backward-gated condition than in the forward-gated 
condition, J^'(1,90) = 7.50. Thus, either in the presence or absence of 
meaningful sentence context, an advantage for word-initial acoustic-phonetic 
information was observed. Combining over gating-direction conditions, word 
identification in isolation (open symbols) required 96 msec more signal duration 
than m the meaningful sentence context (filled symbols), t(78) = 6.22. 
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Figure 2. Identification points for words in meaningful and syntactic sentences 
expressed as msec of signal duration in each sentence position in Experiment 
1. Forward-gated and backward-gated words (triangles and squares) are shown 
in both sentence context and in isolation (filled and open symbols). The 
measured durations of each target word at each sentence position are marked 
with X's. 
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No effect of aerial pouition of words in meaningful sentences Wwis observed, 
F^(4>44) = 1i67f £ > I/iter-occurrin^l words were not recognised with less 

signal duration than words occurring prior to them in tlio sentence* This result 
indicates thut words earlier in a sentence conveyed no predictive information 
that could be used to facilitate identification of fcllowing words. In the 
present task, subjects were not successful in using the infonnation available 
from an already identified word to predict the following word. More importantly, 
in meaningful sentences, subjects did not appear to be hampered by failures to 
reoogni;5e early-positioned words in their identification performance of 
later-occurring words. 

The raw identification points for wordis from the syntactic materials are 
shown for each sentence position in the right panel of Figure 2. Unexpectedly, 
In the syntactic sentence context, there was no significant gating direction 
difference (F*(l,56) - 1.26, £ > .1), indicating the absence of an advantage for 
the use of word-initial acoustic-phonetic information. The mean signal duration 
required for identification was 252 msec. As for the words in the meaningful 
context, sentence position had no main effect on the identification points in the 
syntactic context (Fg (3,129) < 1.0, £ > .44 and F^ (3,29) = 1 .43, £ > -25).^ 
While there was no gating-direction effect in the syntactic context (filled 
symbols), there was a 54-moeo advantage for forward-gated conditions for the 
Isolated words excised from the syntactic sentence contexts (open symbols), 
F'(1,80) = 13.84. 

The amount of signal required for word identification in the syntactic 
sentences was directly proportional to the measured word duration, £(31 ) = .92. 
This can be seen as the parallel identification point and word durati"on functions 
in the right panel of Figure 2. This correlation was observed also for the 
isolated words from boch materials sets (^(39) - .89 and ^(31) = .76, for the 
Harvard and Haskins isolated controls, respectively). No such relationship was 
observed for the identification points and durations of words in the meaningful 
sentences, as evidenced by the identification curves that are not paiallel with 
the duration curve in the left panel of Figure 2, 1^(39) - .24, £ > .10. 

Interestingly, the presence of the syntactic sentence context interacted 
with the manipulation of gating-direction. Less word-initial acoustic-phonetic 
information was sometimes required to recognize words in isolation than in the 
presence of semantically anomalous, but syntactically normal, sentence context. 
It appears that misleading context inhibited the normal reliance on 
acoustic-phonetic information for word indentification. 

The identification point data for both material sets after transformation 
into proportions of signal duration are shown in Figure 3. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 




When the identification point data were compared across the two sentence 
context types, no dii.'ferences were observed in the isolated control conditions: 
Words excised from the meaningful Harvard and syntactic Haskins material sets 
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^eve identified with .33 and .31 of the mean word duration, respectively. 
However, in the syntactic sentence oontoxt, .72 of the mean word duration was 
needed for identification, while only .56 was necessary to identify the words 
from the meaningful sentences. This difference between the two context types was 
significant, t(82) = '5*3^ Of the four context conditions, only in the syntactic 
sentence context was there _no observed advantage for word-initial 
acoustic-phonetic information over word-final acoustic-phonetic information. 

Anal ysis of the Rehj ponse Distributions 

We were also interested in tho structur^^l organisation of the incorrect word 
candidates generated by listeners before they correctly identified the target 
words. The number of different incorrect word responses proposed by at least one 
subject were examined as a .neaoure of response output. Analyses of variance with 
gating-direotion and sentence position as factors and sentences as i^epeated 
measures were performed on these output measures. 

The mean number of different word responses in each sentence position in the 
meaningful and syntactic sentences (excluding correct identification responses) 
are shown in Figure A* A marginally significant gating-direc tion effect was 
found in the meaningful sentences (left panel), £(1,14) = 4*94, 2 ^ '^^t The 
presence of only word-final acoustic-phonetic information yielded more word 
candidate responses than word-initial acoustxc-phonetio information. In 
addition, an effect of the serial position of a word in the sentence was found: 
Fewer incorrect responses were proposed by subjects for words that occurred later 
in a meaningful sentence than for words that occurred earlier in the sentence, 
£(4,56) = 5»75» This is shown in the decreasing slope of the two curves in the 
left panel of Figure 4» 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



For the response distributions in the syntactic context (right panel of 
Figure 4), no gating-direction effects were observed in the incorrect response 
data (JF(1,14) < 1.0, £ > .56). However, sentence position effects, F(5,42) ^ 
8.68, can be seen in this figure: A larger number of word candidates was 
generated for words in the second and fourth sentence positions than in the first 
and third positions. In this way, the data reflect the variations in the 
corresponding identification point data for the syntactic context condition (see 
Figure 1 and Footnote 3)» The correlation between the identification points and 
the number of incorrect word responses for the syntactic context was significant, 
£(31) =^ '96, suggesting that both of our dependent measures, identification 
points and number of incorrect word candidates, are indeed related to the same 
underlying processes involved in continuous spoken word identification. 

To compare the incorrect word response data of the two sentence contexts, 
each with a different number of contr Ibut long subjects, the data were normalized 
by dividing the raw number of word responses by the total number of responses for 
each word in a condition. This comparison confirmed that more lexical candidates 
were proposed in the syntactic sentences than in the meaningful sentences, 
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Figure 4. Number of incorrect word responses generated for forward-gat°d and 
^ack ward-gated words in each sentence position (triangles and squares) in 
] 25 meaningful and syntactic sentences in Experiment 1. 
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^(70) « ^•41, despite the fact that the sentence frame was fixed in the syntactic 
sontences. 

To examini'? t}w .structure of the word candidate responses in ^rreater detail, 
analyses of the sources of knowledge underlying each proposed lexical candidate 
were carried out for each subject's r^sponse protocol. Each incorrect word 
response was categorized as orisinating from one of three possible sources: (1) 
acoustic-phonetic analysis of the signal; (2) syntactic contextual information; 
and (3) "other" sources (nonwords, v^ords from an inappropriate form class, or 
intrusions)* Every word candidate from each gating direction condition was 
classified as belonging to only one of the three categories* In this scoring 
procedure, preference was given to acoustic-phonetic information as a knowledge 
source, f>o that the remaining two categories contained no candidates that were 
phonetically similar to the target word. Thus, wo chose a conservative measure 
of the nonsensory contributions to the s»^t of words hypothesised before a word 
was actually identified correctly. 

As might be anticipated, the two sentence contextfs differed substantially in 
the extent to which semantic and syntactic cues controlled the response 
'listributions. We assumed that in the meaningful sent<-?nces, normal pragmatic, 
semantic, and syntactic constraints were operative. In contrast, we assumed that 
no normal pragmatic or semantic relations could be derived from the syntactic 
3<^ntences. In fact, whatever semantic cues might be generated were incompatible 
with the normal syntactic cues in this condition. The criterion we adopted for 
scoring membership in the syntactic knowledge category was based solely on 
appropi'iate form class (in the absence of correct acoustic-phonetic information) 
for both meaningful and syntactic sentence context conditions. Although this 
knowledge source was not present in the isolated word identification task, 
response distributions in those conditions were nevertheless scored for this 
category also, simply as a control measure. 

Finally, the "other" category contained primarily response intrusions from 
other sentences or from other serial positions In the test sentence. Also, in 
this category were phonemically dissimilar nonwords and words from inappropriate 
form classes. Since the "other" word responses were not based on the knowledge 
sources with which we were concerned, they were omitted from analyses of variance 
performed on the response distributions. 

Figure 5 shows the results of analyses of the source of lexical candidates 
generated for the words in the meaningful sentences (upper left panel) and in the 
syntactic sent«'-nces (upper right panel) and their isolated controls In the lower 
panels, respectively. The data are shown as proportions of all responses for each 
sentence position, thus enabling comparisons to be made across different context 
types. Correct identification responses, "other" responses and null responses 
(i.e. X*s) constituted the remainder of responses not shown in the figure for 
each gating-direction. Triangles represent responses based on acoustic-phonetic 
information; squares represent responses based on syntactic information. Filled 
symbols stand for forward-gated conditions and open symbols stand for 
backward-gated conditions. 



In the meaningful sentence context shown in the upper left panel, three main 
effects were found: first, a knowledge source effect, F(l,2S) - 9.83; second, a 
gating-direction effect, F(1,28) = 9*83; and third, a word position effect. 
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£(4,168) » 5.61. Overall, more incorreot word reKsnonaes were bassod on covract 
acoustic-phonetic information than on correct ayn tactic, but incorrect 
acoustic-phonetic information. That is, subjects displayed a clear preference 
for incorrect responses (i.e., potential word candidates) to be controlled by th« 
acoustic-phonetic input. The main effect of word position, in the abaenco of an 
interaction between knowledge sources and word position (P(4,112) = 2.14, p 
.08), simply reflected the serial order effect of the overall number of incorrect 
word responses as already observed in Figure 4. Thus, when word candidates were 
generated, they were controlled, in large part, by the acoustic-phonetic 
information in the signal, conforming to the principle of bottom-up priority in 
spoken language understanding. 

In the analyses of the lexical candidates in the isolated condition for 
words from the meaningful sentences, the knowledge source.-^ underlying the 
response distribution was found to have a highly significant main effect, F(l ,28) 
= 286.68. This result was expected, since in isolation no syntactic or semantic 
cues are available. In addition, a marginally significant gating direction 
effect was observed, F(l,28) = 4-74, 2 < -04. A marginal interaction (F(l,28) = 
4.87, £ < .04) located this gating-direction difference solely"" to the 
acoustically-based lexical candidates: When only woi-d-final acoustic-phonetic 
information was available, the number of acoustic-phonetioally based word 
responses increased. No directional effect was observed for the number of 
syitactically based word responses. Nonacoustic, i.e. syntactic, sources played 
a stable, though minimal, role in supporting word responses in both 
gating-direction conditions. 

When the data for the same words in meaningful sentences and in isolation 
are compared, the effects of the meaningful sentence context are apparent. Tho 
number of incorrect lexical responses based on acoustic-phonetic information, 
represented by triangles, is significantly smaller in the meaningful sentence 
context than in the isolated words (F(l,28) = 160.94). At the same time, the 
contribution of the nonacoustic syntactic knowledge sources in isolation or in 
context, represented by squares, remains fairly stable overall (F(1,28) - 1.36, p 
> .25). Nevertheless, an interaction between gating-direction and sentence 
context, P(1, 28) 7.77, was observed for the syntactically based responses 
(squares): When only word-final acoustic-phonetic information was present ir.' the 
meaningful sentences, the number of responses based on correct syntactic 
knowledge (open squares) increased compared to the forward-gated condition 
(filled squares). Thus, the presence of meaningful context decreased the 
contribution of acoustic-phonetic information to the get of hypothesised iRxical 
candidates. Moreover, the presence of meaningful context co-occurring with the 
absence of word-initial acoustic-phonetic information, increased the reliance on 
syntactic contextual knowledge to hypothesize word responses. 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



Next, the incorrect response distributions for words in the syntactic 
sentences were examined. The right panels of Figure 5 show the results for the 
words in the syntactic context, and for their isolated controls. In the sentence 
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Data for meaningful and syntactic contexts are shown in the left and right 
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their isolated controls are in the bottom panels. Forward-gated conditions 
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context (upper right panel), no gating-direction differences were observed, 
(_F(1,28) < 1.0, 2 > •33)* Unlike the data for the meaningful context, the 
availability of word-initial acoustic-phon'jtic information in the syntactic 
sentences did niot result in fewer acoustically based incorrect word candidates to 
be generated when only word-final acoustic-phonetic information was present in 
the signal. Like the isolated response distributions, there was significantly 
greater reliance on acoustic-phonetic information than on syntactic knowledge, 
F(1,28) = 225.59. A main effect for word position, F(3,84) = 9.71, and an 
interaction between the source of word candidates and the sentence word position, 
2(3f84) - 8.47, were also observed: In the third aerial position, fewer 
incorrect lexical candidates baaed on acoustic-phonetic information were proposed 
than in the other word positions. This result reflects the confounding of word 
duration, form class and sentence position in the syntactic sentences. (See 
Footnote 5). No other interactions were observed. 

In the isolated word condition (lower right panel), no gating-direction main 
effect was found, F(l,28) = 1.82, £ > .17, while a highly significant source 
effect was observed, F(l,28) = 428.11. As for the isolated words from the 
meaningful sentences, most incorrect word responses were acoustic-phonetically 
based. 

We then compared the incorrect response distribution of the isolated words 
to that of the words in semantically anomalous, syntactic sentence context. More 
word candidates based on correct acoustic-phonetic information were generated for 
isolated words, tha''. for the same words embedded in the syntactic context, 
JP(1,28) = 57.46. The observed sentence position effect (F(3,84) = 10.38) was due 
to the words occurring in tne third sentence position. For only those words, all 
verbs, the number of word responses based on acoustic-phonetic information 
decreased in the presence of the anomalous sentence context. Unexpectedly, the 
role of the nonphonetic, top-down knowledge sources changed in the response 
distribution for the syntactic sentence context and isola'„ed word conditions 
(F(1,28) = 13.53): More incorrect lexical candidates were based on compatible 
syntactic knowledge (but incompatible acoustic-phonetic information). Thus, even 
in the absence of helpful semantic information (in the syntactic context), 
subjects relied more on syntactic knowledge than in the isolated control 
condition, where there was little, if any syntactic knowledge. This result is 
expected, of course, since the syntactic sentences all nad the same surface 
syntactic structure. 

Summary of Results 

Subjects were able to identify content words in spoken sentences when only 
word-initial or only word-final acoustic-phonetic information was present. When 
only word-initial acoustic-phonetic information was present, subjects required 
less signal duration to identify words, and generated fewer lexical candidates 
before correctly identifying target words than when only word-final 
acoustic-phonetic information was present. This advantage of word-initial 
acoustic-phonetic informatlveness was present in meaningful sentences. However, 
this advaintage was substantially attenuated in the semantically anomalous, 
syntactic sentence contexts. 

The reliance on the acoustic-phonetic knowledge source for generating word 
candidates as measured by our analyses of incorrect response candidates, was 
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significantly greater for words in the syntactic nontext than in the meaningful 
context. The contextual constraints in meaningful sentences did not appear to 
facilitate the amount of si£5nal duration noeded to identify words unat occurred 
at the ends of sentences, compared to words occurring earlier in the sentences. 
On the other hand, a serial position effect was found for the overall number of 
incorrect word responses: Fewer incorrect candidates were proposed for 
later-occurring words in meaningful sentence contexts. 

Closer scrutiny of the knowledge sources used to generate response 
candidates revealed three main findings; First, when normal semantic and 
syntactic sentence cues coexisted as in the meaningful sentences, subjects used 
the available acoustic-phonetic information more effectively (as measured by the 
number of acoustic-phonetically appropriate but incorrect word responses) than 
when only syntactic cues occurred in semantically anomalous sentences. Second, 
in the meaningful sentences, more syntactically controlled responses were made 
when only word-final acoustic-phonetic information was available. Third, even in 
the syntactic sentence context, subjects generated more lexical candidates using 
only syntactic knowledge than in the isolated control conditions. 



Disc^uss^ion 

The present results demonstrate clearly the differential informativeness of 
the acoustic-phonetic information in the beginnings of words compared to the ends 
of words. We have also uncovered a lawful relationship between the set of 
incorrect word responses and the final product of the word identification 
process. We propose, as others have (e.g. Marslen-Wilson & Tyler, 1980), that 
tipokon word identification in sentences is driven primarily by bottom-up 
processes. We extend previous proposals by suggesting that these processes can 
use word-initial acoustic-phonetic information more efficiently than word-final 
acoustic-phonetic information in lexical access. In addition, we have found 
reliable evidence to support previous suggestions (e.g. Garrett, 1978; Grosjean, 
1980), that local semantic constraints, in conjunction with syntactic knowledge 
normally support the use of acoustic-phonetic information in generating lexical 
candidates in the processes of spoken word identification. When the acoustic 
signal is degraded or uninformative (e.g. normally in word endings) and the 
semantic and syntactic constraints of English are maintained, listeners 
compensate for the impoverished bottom-up sensory input by using higher-level 
constraints in the word identification processes. However, when normal semantic 
constraints are altered or deliberately removed from sentences, subjects do not 
compensate f<^r the degraded acoustic signal in an analogous manner. Indeed, the 
entire process of word identification in syntactic context appears to be markedly 
altered. 

We believe these results support the principle of bottom-up priority in 
spoken word identification, as articulated by Marslen-Wilson (1981 )• Our 
analyses of the distributions of lexical candidates reveal that subjects 
typically rely on acoustic-phonetic information in the stimulus to generate word 
candidates even from impoverished or unreliable input. The presence of both 
normal semantic and syntactic sentence context had substantial effects on the 
distribution of potential word candidates that listeners hypo thesi55ed based on 
various knowledge sources. Meaningful context allowed more accurate and efficient 
use of available acoustic-phonetic information in generating word candidates: 
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An additional motivating factor for the present study was the sequential 
nature of the gating paradigm previously used by Grosjean (1980) and employed in 
our first experiment. The procedure of repeated sentence trials, each with tha 
presentation of greiter acoustic-phonetic word signal duration, may hava 
influenced subjects' word identification responses artifac tually in several ways* 
First, repeated presentations of the same signal on early gates of a sentence may 
have led to facilitation in terms of the amount of signal duration required for 
word identification. Thus, repetition may have allowed more accurate encoding of 
the word-initial bottom-up information in the forward-gated conditions and 
word-final signal information in the backward-gated conditions respectively # 
This strategy would predict enhanced encoding of word beginnings and endings in 
their respective gating-direction conditions. The identification response 
required in Experiment 1 however included other processes in addition to these 
encoding stages. In these later processing stages, word-initial information may 
have produced greater facilitation than word-final acoustic-phonetic information. 
However, subjects may have developed a specialized response strategy during 
successive presentations of a test sentence. Seeing their responses from earlier 
trials on their answer sheets, may have influenced their responses to later 
presentations of the same test sequence. This may have caused reluctance to 
change some word candidates, even when additional acoustic-phonetic information 
was present. To determine the validity and generalisation of the procedure used 
in Experiment 1, each subject in this experiment heard each test sentence only 
once. Whereas separate groups of subjects were presented with the meaningful and 
syntactic contexts in Experiment 1, in the present study, every subject heard 
both meaningful and syntactic sentence contexts in both forward and backward 
gating conditions. 

Another procedural aspect that we studied was the role of the syntactic 
information embodied in the printed sentence frames on subject answer sheets in 
Experiment 1 , This question relates to the generality of top-down knowledge used 
in this word identification task. The data from the sentence context and isolated 
word conditions in Experiment 1 suggest that nonsensory syntactic knowledge plays 
only a minimal role in spoken word identification processes. Subjects may have 
used very general linguistic knowledge, if any, as opposed to specific knowledge, 
gained from a bottom-up parsing analysis of the stimulus input. If this was 

indeed the case, then the function word sentence frames, e,g, "The 

* in the were not instrumental in providing subjects with syntactic 

information specific to each test sentence in Experiment 1 , In the present study, 
therefore, subjects had no visual information about the semantic or syntactic 
cues of the sentence stimuli: They simply wrote down whatever words they heard 
and were encouraged to guess whenever they were unsure. 



Method 

Gub j ecj^s 

The subjects were 64 different students drawn from the same pool as those 
for Experiment 1 , 
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Materials 

A subset of the materials used in Experiment 1 were chosG/i, so that there 
were 16 gating conditions for each of S meaningful and 8 syntactic s^jntences. In 
the zero msec gate duration, every content word was entirely replaced with 
envelope-phaped noise. The "Full" condition comprised the intact spo'<eri sentence. 
The 50» 100, 150, 200, 250, 500 and 350 msec gates of word signal •!u^a^;ion were 
employed for both forward-gated and backward-gated conditions. Eacli ^est sentence 
was presented only once during a trial, in contrast to the sequonce of test 
sentences that were presented on each trial in Experiment 1 . 

Design and Procedure 

Using a latin square design, 16 groups of four subjects each listened to 
each of the 16 original sentences in a different gating condition. Each group 
was given two practice sentences at the beginning of the experimental session. 
Subjects were instructed to listen and try to identify each sentence as 
completely as possible on blank answer sheets. Subjects were xiot informed of the 
number of words in each sentence or the mauipulatod variable of meaningful and 
syntactic sentence contexts. A PDP-11/34 computer controlled the order and 
presentation of the stimuli. Every group heard a different random order of their 
particular gating cciiditions of the 8 meaningful sentences, followed by 8 
syntactic sentences. A trial began with a 500-msec cue light, followed by a 
1 -second pause. Then subjects heard „ne gated sentence stimulus, presented at 77 
a3 SPL through their TDH-39 earphones. After writing their responses down, 
subjects pressed "Ready" buttons. When all subjects in a group had done so, the 
next trial was automatically initiated. Every subject heard each of the 16 
sentences once, in a different gating duration-by-direction condition. 
Experimental sessions lasted approximately 20 minutes. 

The four variables of concern in this study were gating direction (forward 
vs. backward), context type (meaningful vs. syntactic sentences), word porition 
in a sentence and presentation type (single vs. repeated presentations). The 
effects of the presentation type involved comparisons with the results of 
Experiment 1. For each of these variables, we were interested in both the amount 
of signal duration required for target word identification and the nature of the 
distribution of potential word candidates, as measured by our analyses of 
incorrect responses. 



Resu lts 

For each gating condition, the proportion of subjects who correctly 
identified the target word was scored. "Identification threshold points" were 
defined as the amount of signal duration required for 50^? of subjects to 
recognize a spoken word. The identification threshold data and the analysis of 
incorrect word candidates will be discussed in separate sections. 

Identification Thresho lds 

Figure 6 shows the probability of correct identi ficatioa of words in tho 
meaningful and syntactic sentences. Forward-gated and backward-gated data points 
are shown as the letters F and B, respectively. Best-fitting logistic curves have 
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been plotted through the data points, using the method of least squares. The 
identification threshold point, representing a .50 probability of correct 
identification, occurs where each curve is intersected by the broken line. 
Chi-squQre tests were used to determine the differences due to gating direction 
and context type. For each test, two rows (forward and backward ga ting-direction) 
and nine columns of signal durations were used. 

The major finding was that in both context types, the identification 
threshold points for backward-gated words were greater than for forward-gated 
words (X^(8) = 24*84 and x2(8) = 24.78 for meaningful and syntactic sentence 
materials respectively). The difference in the threshold of identification was 
46 msec for words in meaningful sentences and 39 msec for words in syntactic 
sentences. The advantage for word-initial si>^nal gates was greatest for signal 
durations between 100 and 500 msec. Thus, with a single presentation of a gated 
sentence, the advantage of word-initial acoustic-phonetic information over 
word-final acoustic-phonetic information was observed in both the meaningful and 
syntactic sentence contexts. 

To locate contextual differences, we compared the estimated thresholds for 
word identification (in terms of signal duration) for single presentations of 
meaningful and syntactic sentences. The threshold curves for the syntactic 
materials (lower panel) are shifted to the right compared to the corresponding 
curves for the meaningtul sentence materials (top panel). Forward-gated words in 
the syntactic sentence context required 31 msec more signal for identification 
than forward-gated words in the meaningful sentences. The difference between the 
backward-gated conditions was 24 msec. Thus, when the speech signal of both a 
meaningful sentence and a seraantically anomalous but syntactically normal 
sentence were equally impoverished in terms of acoustic-phonetic information, 
identification of the constituent words was more accurate for the meaningful 
context. 



Insert Figure 6 about here 



The identification threshold data for words in each sentence position 
separately are shown for the meaningful and syntactic sentences in the top and 
bottom panels of Figure ?• In all panels, the plotted numbers represent data 
points for each word position. The left-hand p»anels contain the probability of 
correct identification for each gate of signal duration in forward-gated 
conditions and the right-hand panels contain the corresponding results for the 
backward-gated conditions. 



Insert Figure 7 about here 



The identification threshold data yielded serial order results ':hat 
replicated the findings observed in Experiment 1. No serial order effects were 




Figure 6. Best-fitting i.ientifioation threshold ourveo for words in mnan i n/^ful. 
sentences and syntactic sentences in Experiment ?, top and bottom panoln 
respectively. The functions were fitted through data points LndLoatin/^ the 
probability of correctly identifying the target words at each gate of signal 
duration. The letters F and B represent forward-gated and backward-gated 
conditions, respectively. The intercepts with the broken lines show the 
identification thresholds, defined as the .5 probability of correct 
identification of the target words. 
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Figure 1% Best-fitting identification threshold curves for forward-gated and 
back ward-ga ted conditions (in the left and right panels) for words in each 
sentence position in both the meaningful and t'yntactic sentences in 
Experiment 2 (in the top and bottom panels respectively) • The numerals 
represent data points for words at the corresponding sentence position. 
Overlapping curves indicate no sentence position differences. 
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observed for the words in the meaningful aentencos in either gating direction 
(See top panels). In contrast, the words in the syntactic sentences (bottom 
panels) required widely varying signal durations for identification of the 
individual words, depending on their spoken duration, form class and sentence 
position. The words in the second and fourth sentence positions, already noted as 
being both the longest words in the syntactic materials (i.e. nouns), 
consistently required longer signal durations for identification than words in 
other sentence positions. This serial position pattern in the syntactic sentences 
was observed for both forward-gated and backward-gated conditions. No predictive 
effects of serial position in a gated sentence were obser/ed to facilitate 
ic'entification of words occurring at the ends of the meaningful sentences (top 
panels). That is, threshold curves for words in the third, fourth and fifth 
sentence positions are not shifted to the right in Figure 7, compared to wjrds in 
the first and second sentence positions. In addition, for the words in the 
syntactic sentences, identification threshold points in the second and fourth 
positions were longer than those in the first and third sentence positions, just 
as in Experiment 1 (see Figure 1 and Footnote 4 for an explanation). 

A major methodological concern of this study was the comparison of the 
observed gating direction effect for the present single-presentation procedure 
with the results obtained using the sequential presentation method in the first 
experiment. In order to compare data on the amount of signal duration required 
with single sentence presentation to the amount required with repeated sentence 
sequences in Experiment 1, the identification point data from the previous study 
were converted to identification thresholds for each direction-by-context type 
group of subjects. To compute these values, the data were rescored so that each 
identification point in Experiment 1 contributed to the threshold curve at every 
gate duration shorter than itself. When calculated in this way, each subject in 
Experiment 1 contributed to many gate durations, corresponding to successful 
identification of a word on consecutive sentence presentations, but different 
groups of subjects contributed to each direction and contoxt condition curve. In 
contrast, the points on each identification threshold curve for the present 
experiment reflect independent data points, but the same subjects contributed to 
all four curves. The word identification threshold data at each successive gate 
duration for the meaningful and syntactic sentences in Experiment 1 r^i'e shown in 
the top and bottom panels of Figure S. Again, the letters F and B locate actual 
data points for forward-gated and backward-gated conditions, respectively. 



Insert Figure 8 about here 



First, we compared the identification threshold curves for both experimental 
procedures for the meaningful sentences in the top panels of Figures 6 and 8. No 
presentation effect was observed for either the forward-gated words (X (8) = 
7.64,^ p > .45) or the backward-gated words (X2(8) = 14.80, p > .08). 
Surprisingly, 30% of subjects in the t'jo experiments required almost identical 
signal durations of 161 and 166 msec to recognize forward-gated words in 
meaningful sentence contexts. A small interaction was observed, such that 
identification thresholds were slightly higher for the single sentence 
presentation method. For both presentation methods, nevertheless, forward-gated 
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Figure 8. Comparisons of the best-fitting identification threshold carves for 
words in the meaningful and syntactic sentences (top and bottom panels, 
respectively) in Experiment 1 (dotted curves) and Experiment 2 (solid 
curves) • 
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ZrtLr\ '"r^'^^^f sentences were identified with less signal duration than 
lll^Z ! T direction effect in meaningful context was 

robust acr^-s procedural differences of single vs. repeated sentenc^ 
presentations and across different experimental designs (within! v' 

: :::?rtior°itod r^^^^^^ °^ repeated sente :; 

presentation method m Experiment 1 did not artifactually facilitate the 
Identification of words in the meaningful sentiTIB'es. laciiitate the 

panels\f °PiJures /^/nH^R """f" syntactic sentence context in the bottom 

??d tffp^^t r . ^ dramatic reversal was observed: Presentation format 

did affect the amount of signal duration required for word identification With 
sing e presentations, less signal duration was required for subrects to cor^eluJ 
itZllll sentences. This 'effect was accompanied ^r a^ 

interaction with gating direction, such that identification of forward-Jated 
words was actually inhibited when the words were presented repealdly S 

7oTZl^\r'r" T''""'' ^^^'^ - ^^•5^^- accumulation of 'con?l cting 

top-down semantic and syntactic information with successive repetitions aoDears 
to constrain the use of word-initial acousticphonetic information. As a ?'suU 
the forward-gated identification threshold points were increased relative LtJ^ 
single presentation condition. 

^-v,. °^ pr^.-anting repeated sentence trials were minimal in 

pJoce?sr/'lu\1tirnr'"'^' 'T'T normal "^ ech 

processing situations most closely. However, repeated presentations nf 

subl ctfi'n ziTL 7\ ''""'''''^ ^^^^ ^'^'^^''^ Ts:Tn::rLs:i 

in the .iS/n I !° '^^"'^ *° recognise words than 

'A Sl. Single-presentation procedure of the present experiment. The 

find nf^° r I''"';'' ''-'y replicated maJS 

fcous?K..honetic ".T"' ^ "^'"^'^ presentation. word-initial 

«^n,^o;- . i"^°™ation was more informative than wcrd-final 

both "^fonnation. This advantage of word-initial signal occS'red ?or 

both meaningful and syntactic context types in the present single presentation 

ITtltVil T ^^P^^^^d presentation conli? on ?o he 

syntactic sentence context. The failure to observe facilitation due ?o forward 
gating in the syntactic sentence conditions of Experiment 1 suggests the 

L':n?ifL\tVn'.f''°^'°°^ °' conflicting %op.down constraints Jn 

Identification of words m the anomalous, syntactic sentences. This issue will be 
taken up in greater detail in the discussion section. 

Analysis of the Response Distributions 

o^n.i!^^'"'''' ? analysis of the response distributions in the 

smgle-presentation conditions. These are displayed as proportions of to Ja? 

leT'nd rY.hr' 'T""'' meaningful and syntactic contexts in the 

IVal 't i- panels, respectively. The complex pattern of word response 

St d^ in'botr e. "^''T' ^^^^^'-^-^ 1 was r'eplicatef in° the ' re'L^n 

study. In both experiments, more incorrect word candidates were generated for 
words in syntactic contexts than for words in meaningful contexts. Subjects ?n 
acLtioT'T g^-^-ated ,nore incorrect word responses Wd on 

acoustic-phonetic information in the syntactic context conditions. Moreover, in 
incoirt? conditions that contained normal semantic cues? aoJe 

incorrect .ord candidates were based only on appropriate syntactic consiraints 
than in the syntactic context conditions. When only word-final acoustic-phoneUc 
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information was available for listeners, the number of syntactically-based word 
responses was greater than when word-initial acoustic-phonetic information vhb 
available for the words in the meaningful sentences. Thus, the present findings 
demonstrate that the observed distributions of word candidates found in 
Experiment 1 were not artifacts of the repeated-presentations procedure. More 
importantly, however, a similar trade-off between acoustic-phonetic information 
and syntactic knowledge as sources for word candidate responses was observed for 
the moaningfu] sentences in both experimental procedures. 



Insert Figure 9 about here 



One focus of the present study was on the analysis of the word candidate 
"growth functions" with increasing signal durations. This analysis helped to 
identify the relative temporal course of top-down and bottom-up contributions to 
specification of the set of potential lexical candidates. In Figure 10, growth 
functions of the response distributions are shown for the meaningful and 
syntactic sentence conditions (in the left and right panels), broken down by 
correct responses, acoustic-phonetic and syntactically based incorrect word 
responses (represented by X's, triangles and squares, respectively). 
Forward-gated and backward-gated conditions are shown in the top and bottom 
panels, respectively. 

Three findings are apparent in this figure: First, in each condition the 
number of correct responses increases with longer signal durations. Second, the 
proportion of incorrect responses was generally small when compared to the 
proportion of correct responses. Nevertheless, the number of incorrect responses 
peaked at short signal durations, well before the identification threshold point 
was reached, and attenuated at longer gate durations. Third, as reflected over 
all gate durations, a larger proportion of incorrect word responses was based on 
acoustic-phonetic information in the syntactic contexts than in the meaningful 
contexts. 

Two particular features of the candidate growth functions are noteworthy. 
They relate, first, to the relative peaks in the growth functions for the two 
categories of incorrect responses, and second, to the gate duration at which the 
proportion of correct responses overtakes the proportion of acoustic-phonetic and 
syntactically appropriate, but still incorrect, candidates. 

For the meaningful contexts, the greatest number of word candidates was 
baaed on incorrect acoustic-phonetic information, but compatible word form class 
(squares), occurred at the 100-msec gate duration. In contrast, for both 
contexts, the acouatic-phonetically controlled response distribution (triangles) 
reached its peak at a longer gate duration and, unlike the syntactically 
controlled responses, maintained its proportion of the response distribution over 
approximately the next 100 msec of signal duration. 
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Figure 9. Number of incorrect word responses generated for forward-gated and 
backward-gated words in meaningful and syntactic sentences in Experiment 2 
expressed as proportions of total responses for each sentence position! 
Responses b.-ised on acoustic-phonetic and syntactic information are shown as 
triangles and squares; forward-gated and backward -gated conditions are shown 
as filled and open symbols. 
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Insert Figure 10 about here 



The bottom left panel of Figure 10 displays the response distributions for 
the backward-gated meaningful contexts- The word candidates generated on the 
basis of syntactic knowledge dominate the distribution at the 0, 50 and 100-msec 
gate durations. When 150 msec of signal duration was presented, both correct 
responses and acoustic-phonetic responses surpassed the contribution of purely 
syntactically based lf?xical candidates- Thus, whon only word-final 
acoustic-phonetic information was available, the syntactic cues in the meaningful 
sentences allowed for a fairly early syntactic contribution to the set of 
potential word candidates. 

This pattern of results for the meaningful context conditions suggests that 
top-down syntactic knowledge may be used to generate word responses early in the 
identification process, even if they are incompatible with the actual 
acoustic-phonetic input. Syntactic knowledge therefore appears to contribute to 
the set of word candidates hypothesized before enough acoustic-phonetic 
information is available to initiate lexical access. However, when at least 150 
msec of acoustic-phonetic information is present in the speech signal, only 
candidates that are also acoustic-phonetically compatible with the input are 
maintained as candidates in the response distribution. At this point in 
processing, syntactically controlled , but acoustically inappropriate lexical 
candidates appear to be deactivated and their contribution to the response 
distribution decreases accordingly. 

The top and bottom right panels of Figure 10 show the growth functions of 
the word response distributions for the forward-gated and backward-gated words in 
the syntactic sentence context, respectively. Again, the number of incorrect 
word responses based on acoustic-phonetic information begins to decline at 
shorter signal durations for forward-gated words tlian for backward-gated words. 
This relation between the peaks of the growth functions of the acoustic-phonetic 
component corresponds to the gating direction difference observed in the 
identification thresholds in Figure 6. As in Experiment 1, the 
syntactically-based word candidates constitute only a negligible proportion of 
responses in the syntactic context conditions (7.4^)» Nevertheless, more word 
responses based on correct syntactic knowledge occurred on gating trials in which 
between 50 and 150 msec of signal duration was presented to listeners. Thus, a 
small number of syntactically appropriate word candidates were generated, even in 
the impoverished syntactic contexts, when minimal acoustic-phonetic information 
was available at the short signal durations. 

Taken together, our analyses of the response distribution growth functions 
suggest that subjects used general syntactic knowledge to generate word responses 
in gating conditions in which the signal duration was less than 150 msec. With 
longer word signal durations, the number of purely syntactically based responses 
decreased to an insignificant proportion of the response candidates hypothesized 
in both meaningful and syntactic contexts. When compatible semantic information 
accompanied the syntactic cues, as in the meaningful sentences, the proportion of 
syntactically controlled responses increased. Thus, in meaningful sentences, 
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Figure 10. Growth functions of word response distribution.^ for increasing amounts 
of .signal duration in the meaningful and syntactic contexts in Experiment 2.. 
expressed as proportions of the total responses for each gate duration. X's, 
triangles and squares indicate correct identification responses, incorrect 
responses based on acoustic-phonetic and .syntactic sources, respectively; 
filled and open symbols indicate forward-gated and backward-gated 
condition:^). 
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subjects deploy both bottom-up and top-down information to hypothesise word 
candidates when less than 150 msec of the signal was available. When raore 
complete acoustic-phonetic specification of the word was provided, the 
contribution of syntactic and semantic knowledge was less prominent: Subjects 
reduced the number of word candidates based on compatible acoustic-phonetic 
information. 



Discussion 

The results of our second experiment, using a different presentation 
procedure and a different experimental design, replicated the major findings of 
the first experiment. In addition, the present; study identified some of the 
temporal characteristics of the interaction between bottom-up and top-down 
knowledge sources in word identification. In both presentation methods, we found 
an advantage of word-initial acoustic-phonetic information over word-final 
acoustic-phonetic information in meaningful sentences. The amount of signal 
duration required for correct word identification and an analysis of the number 
of incorrect responses supported this conclusion. Further analysis of word 
candidates generated at increased signal durations revealed that the 
distributions of hypothesized words were quite sensitive to differences in the 
use of the various knowledge sources available in both the meaningful sentences 
and the semantically anomalous sentences. 



General Discussion 

The results from our two experiments demonstrate that words can be 
identified in sentences without word-initial acoustic-phonetic information. 
However, the hypothesized word candidates are sensitive to the presence of normal 
sentential semantic and syntactic constraints and generally follow the principle 
of bottom-up priority. Our data suggest that in normal, fluent speech 
processing, the acoustic-phonetic information contained in the 150 msec at the 
beginning of words is a major source of information used for lexical access and 
the ensuing word indentification process. Vhile the processing system is also 
sensitive to nonsensory sources of knowledge, when normal continuous speech 
processing conditions are simulated, e.g. in the meaningful sentence contexts in 
Kxperiments 1 and 2, word-initial acoustic-phonetic information appears to 
control the distribution and selection of word candidates with as little as 150 
msec of the beginning of a word. 

Our analysis of the errors indicated that nonsensory based word candidates 
were frequently hypothesized when compatible acoustic-phonetic input was not 
present in the speech signal. We believe that this finding has three important 
theoretical implications. First, it suggests that interactive processes that 
employ both acoustic and nonsensory information occur either before or at the 
level of lexical access. We failed to find evidence for a strictly autonomous 
level of lexical access in word identification that was unaffected by higher 
sources of knowledge. 

The present results also have several implications for understanding context 
effects in speech perception and word recognition. In both experiments we found 
that word identification in semantically anomalous sentences did not resemble the 
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corresponding processes in meaningful sentences. The similarities between 
isolated words and words in anomalous sentences in Experiment 1 suggest that In 
these impoverished contexts, words may have been processed as though they 
occurred in randomi7.ed lists without any internal structural organization. It 
secifts plausible to us that the inhibition observed in the syntactic contexts 
points to a nonautonoraous syntactic processor and/or integration stape of 
comprehension (Cairns, Note 1). Our data suggest parallel syntactic and lexical 
processing of words in spoken sentences where semantic constraints constitute a 
critical source of information for the operation of normal lexical access 
processes. 



Finally, the present findings provide substantial support for the principle 
of bottom-up priority in word identification. However, there are several 
qualifications. While acoustic-phonetic information in the speech signal appears 
to be the primary source of information used by subjects to generate lexical 
candidates accessed from long terra memory in the first stage of word 
Identification, semantic and syntactic information present in sentences also 
enable nonsense ry, syntactically compatible word candidates to be activated and 
entered into the pool of hypothesized word candidates. As the phonetic 
determination of a word begins to emerge, fewer and fewer word candidates are 
entertained by the listener. Thus, listeners use all the available information 
m both stages of spoken word identification, weighting, if only momentarily, the 
most reliable knowledge source most. Before acoustic information has accumulated 
to chunks of approximately 150 msec, syntactic knowledge does play a role in 
constraining the set of potential loxical candidates. At this point in time, 
acoustic-phonetic information gains prominence in the lexical access process, 
while both top-down and bottom-up sources continue to eliminate incorrect word 
candidates from the hypothesized set. The presence of compatible semantic and 
syntactic information is therefore an obligatory component of normal word 
Identification in meaningful sentences. The balance among these various sources 
of information appears to provide an extremely efficient system to support spoken 
language comprehension over a wide range of listening conditions. 
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Footnotes 

1. Our terminology and our procedure differ somewhat from previous studies 
using gated stimuli* Gated stimuli were used as early as 1963 (Pickett <?< 
Pollack, Pollack & Pickett). In their word identification task, Pollack and 
Pickett (1963) presented subjects with single presentations of words that had 
been excised out of spoken sentences; they called these "gated stimuli". Correct 
identification of such stimuli was often impossible for their subjects. Ohman 
(1966) has also used isolated gated nonsense stimuli and more recently, Grosjean 
(1980) and Cotton & Grosjean (Note 3) have employed isolated word stimuli. One 
difference between our stimulus conditions and Grosjean* s "no context" stimuli 
lies in the treatment of the nonpresented part of the word signal. While 
Grosjean* s gated stimuli were followed by durations of silence, we used noise 
mas^^ in order to preserve the relative timing and original speech rhythm of the 
sentences. 

Further, in previous studies using sentences (Grosjean, 1980; Cotton & 
Grosjean, Note 3), the final word has teen the sole target for identification. 
In the present study we used multiple target words in sentences to simulate the 
demands of normal, continuous word identification in speech processing. 

2. Behavioral evidence suggests that function words may be identified with 
different processes and knowledge sources than content words (Garrett, 1978; 
Harslen-rfilson & Tyler, 1980; Salasoo & Pisoni, Note 4). Therefore, function 
words in the experimental sentences were not treated as identification targets, 
but, instead, remainfid intact in every condition. 

3- One deviant answer after at least two consecutive correct identification 
trials that was corrected on following trials was allowed. 

Our identification points were operation^-^lly defined and differed from 
Grosjean* s "isolation points" (1980), as well as from Ottevanger's identification 
points (1980, 1981). The former is also an empirical term used within the Cohort 
theoretical framework. It differentiates between the reduction of the cohort set 
to a single word and subjects* confidence of their conscious identification 
responses. Since confidence ratings were not collected in this study, the issue 
about the level of consciousness of words accessed from the mental lexicon will 
not be addressed. The latter term, "recognition point", adheres to the 
theoretical definition of the Cohort framework, i.e. "the phoneme going from left 
to right in the word that distinguishes that word from all others beginning with 
the same sound sequence." (Ottevanger, 1980, p-83; See also Tyler & 
Marslen-Wilson, 1982b} We believe our identification point analysis is more 
directly related to the amount of signal required to correctly identify spoken 
words in various conditions than these distinct usages. 

4. Sentence-final words are generally longer and more stressed than words in 
other sentence positions. The computation of proportions enabled the comparison 
of identification points across both sentence positions and context types. 

!5. The variation in identification points for words in the syntactic context 
according to sentence position see- in Figure 1 is not observed when the data 
from the syntactic sentences are viewed as proportions in Figure 3. The shape of 
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the curve in Figure 1 reflects the fact that the form class and length of the? 
tnrget words in the Haskins syntactic sentences were confounded with s«nt«nce 
position. All the sentences had the same surface structure (i.e. Determiner 
adjective noun verb determiner noun). The words in the second and fourth 
positions in the sentences were always nouns and were long?r than words in the 
other sentence positions. 

6. In the absence of any standardized criteria for degree of phonetic 
overlap, the following guidelines were adopted by the first experimenter and a 
research assistant (N.C.) to determine membership to the acoustic-phonetic 
knowledge source. Similarity between the initial (or final) phoneme of the 
response and the target word received greatest weighting. Words whose initial 
phoneme only differed in its voicing feature from that of the target word, 
according to the Chomsky and Halle feature system (1968), were included in the 
category. Finally, word responses, which retained the vowel and at least one 
ether phoneme from the target word in the correct sequence, were also considered 
to be based primarily on acoustic-phonetic information contained in the signal. 
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Abstract 



This paper is a continuation of work reported by Brunner and Pisoni (jJourjvil^ 
£1 Verbal Learn ing and Verba l Behavior, 1982,^,186-195) on the effects *1)f 
subsidiary task demands in spoken t^^xt comprehension^ Subjects listened to texts 
either without secondary task demands or then with simultaneous word- or 
phoneme-monitoring# Comprehension was evaluated through responses to verification 
statements and with measures of text recall. The effects of comprehension goals 
were ascertained by requiring only one method of retrieval from each subject and 
administering the task af^or instructions priming either that or the opposing 
mathod cf retrieval (e#g#, asking for text recall after instructions for 
verification statements) • In conditions with question instructions and word 
monitoring we replicated the facilitation in verification latencies reported by 
Brunner and Pisoni ('i982) and, also, found a corresponding enhanceirent of text 
memory for high-level propositions. In the conditions with recill instructions, 
however, the imposition of subsidiary demands only lowered recall and lengthened 
verification latencies relative to unconstrained comprehension. The imj^.i cat ions 
of this work for research in text comprehension is alsc discussed. 
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Recontly, Brunner and Pifsoni (19^2) published an investigation into the 
artifactual effects of subs., uiary task paradigms, such as word- and 
phoneme-monitoring (q.v«, Levelt, 1978), on otherwise-normal, unconstrained 
spoken text comprehension. The authors' contention was that procedures such as 
these, requiring subjects to focus specialized attention on some aspect of a 
text's speech sound structure, transformed normal comprehension into a divided 
attention task. As a consequence, it was not clear whether the style of 
comprehension induced by those procedures - or the results obtained from them - 
were analagous to the kind of comprehension engaged in outside of the laboratory. 

Brunner and Pisoni (1982) examined this issue by having subjects listen to 
texts either without subsidiary task demands (i.e., "normal" or "unconstrained" 
comprehension) or then with simultaneous word- or phoneme-monitoring (e.g., 
Bergf eld-Mills, 1980; Foss & Swinney, 1975)* Comprehension was evaluated through 
performance on a sequence of verification statements displayed immediately after 
the presentation of each text. Contrary to all expectations, Brunner and Pisoni 
found a facilitation, or decrease in the retrieval times for macro- and 
high-level propositions after comprehension with simultaneous word monitoring 
r(:}lative to the other two listening conditions. Since the magnitude of this 
effect was contingent upon the prepositional level of the material being verified 
(low level propositions: -189 msecs; high level propositions: -548 msecs; 
macropropositions: -682 msecs), it was assumed to reflect some enhancement in the 
encoding of high level propositions during the course of text integration. In 
terms of Kintsch and van Dijk's model (1978), selective attention to whole words 
would increase the number of reinstatement cycles - and hence, the number of 
elaborative rehearsals - for high- and macro-level propositions. 

The present research was prompted by our initial failure to find support for 
this post hoc interpretation. We reasoned that if the facilitation for high level 
material were due to some enhancement of encoding, then we should also observe 
superior recall for high level propositions after comprehension with word 
monitoring. ^ followup study was therefore conducted, requiring subjects to free 
recall each text immediately after presentation rather than answer a sequence of 
questions about it. In all other respects the design, materials, monitoring 
conditions and procedures of this experiment were identical to those employed by 
Brunner and Pisoni (1982). 

The results of this study are shown in Figure 1 . Text recall 



Insert Figure 1 about here. 



protocols were scored according to the prepositional method of analysis devised 
by Kintsch and his associates (e.g., Kintsch, 1974; Kintsch, Kozminsky, Streby, 
McKoon & Keenan, 1975; Turner & Greene, Note 1). Protocol sheets from the 
different monitoring conditions were randomly shuffled so that the scorers were 
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Figure 1. Immediate text recall across prepositional levels and secondary 
listening conditions. 
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nlways blind with respect to the monitoring condition corresponding to each 
protocol. As cnn be neen, wr fiilod to obsorvu the kind of superior memory for 
high lovel propositions after comprehension with word monitoring that an 
interpretation based on variations in the strength of memory would require. 
Analyses of variance revealed reliable main effects due to prepositional levels 
(min F'(9,35) »7.12, p<.Ol) and monitoring conditions (F (2,2l)=4.01, MS ^ =.014, 
p<.03; P^(2,8)=11 .76, MS^ =.003, p<.Ol) and a significint, levels by monitoring 
conditions interaction IF^dS, 189)=2.09, MS =.004, p<.01; F. (12,48)=2.01 , 
MS ^^=.002, p<.04). Thus, in addition to replicating typical levels effects 
unrter conditions of normal compreheni5ion(e.g. , Kintsch et al., 1975), we also 
obtained overall differences between the three monitoring conditions (normal 
comprehension: 16.6^0; word monitoring: 11.3^; phoneme monitoring: ^5.8%) which, 
unlike the results of Brunner & Pisoni (1982), at least reflected the added 
pressure on finite processing resources that one might expect from performance 
with simultaneous task demands. However, the enhancement of memory for low level 
propositions in the two monitoring conditions was quite counterintuitive. 
Pairwise comparisons of the three listening conditions produced significant, 
levels by monitoring condition interactions if normal comprehension was 
contrasted against either word- (F^(9, 1 26)=2. 2, M3gj.p='004, p<.02) or 
phoneme-monitoring^ (^".,(9, 126)=3. 16, MS^ ''-.004, p<.00l), but not when the two 
monUorinf? oondit Ions 'wRre compared to each other (F<1.0). It seemed clear, then, 
that (1) tho encoding of low level propositions was facilitated by both forms of 
target monitoring and (2) the magnitude of this effect was greater for 
comprehension with phoneme monitoring, which is the more difficult of the two 
secondary tasks. 

These findings, while adding to the evidence that subsidiary task demands 
distort comprehension, seemed irreconcilable both with the results of Brunner & 
Pisoni (19B2) and any other extant theories of attention or text processing that 
we were aware of. Our only explanations for the obvious discrepancies between 
the two sets of results were either (l) that we had erred somehow in the 
selection and construction of materials or (2) that we were seeing unique 
interactions due to divergent comprehension goals. 

We addressed both of these possibilities by constructing an entirely new set 
of materials and then repeating the procedures of both experiments with 
orthogonal manipulations of subjects' retrieval expectations. Half of our 
subjects were given instructions and practice trials emphasizing text recall, tlie 
other half were given the same amount of training for visually displayed, 
verification statements. Within each of these two groups, half of the subjects 
actually performed in the retrieval mode that they were instructed for. The other 
half, however, were abruptly switched to the opposing retrieval mode after 
hearing all of the experimental texts. By examining recall and question answering 
performance on an entirely new set of materials after consistent and inconsistent 
comprehension expectations, we hoped to dissociate the role of these two factors 
in producing the discrepant results described above. 

There were no real precedents for the effects of comprehension goals on 
spoken text comprohGnaion. Substantia] effects, however, have been found in 
mcintnircn of word-by-word (•"'.g., Aaronson S Scarborough, 1976) and 
::i>nf.on<N?-by-;5ontpn('o (e.g., Gr--iosser, Hoffman ft Clark, 1980; Cirilo, 1981) 
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reading latencies. The general finding of this research is that subj^jcts 
expecting subsequent recall both read more slowly and, also, show more 
sensitivity to variations in syntax and surface form than subjects reading for 
the purpose of subsequent question answering. As a consequence, recall protocols 
obtained from subjects reading for recall have been found to contain fewer 
inferences and generalizations and bear a closer resemblance to the text's 
underlying prepositional structure than protocols obtained from subjects 
expecting questions or problem solving and then ssked for final free recall 
(Fredericksen, 1972). 

In order to induce realistic expectations and still obtain a reasonable 
amount of data from each subject, we had to delay recall and question answering 
procedures until after the presentation of four experimental texts. Thus, it 
would be unreasonable to expect a precise replication of either bhe Brunner & 
Pisoni J 982) or preceding pilot results, which were all collected immediately 
after the presentation of each text. However, if the differences between these 
results are due to divergent comprehension goals, then four primary effects 
should obtain: First, we should replicate the decrease in verification latencies 
for high level propositions after comprehension with question instructions and 
simultaneous word monitoring. Second, for subjects expecting questions but given 
unexpected final text recall we should also find some corresponding enhancement 
of recall for high level propositions. Third, for subjects both expecting and 
subsequently providing text recall, a replication of the results in Figure 1, 
showing worse overall performance in the two monitoring conditions than after 
normal comprehension, should obtain. Finally, for subjects expecting recall but 
given final question answering, we should observe uniformly longer verification 
latencies after comprehension with either fo-m of monitoring than after 
unconstrained comprehension. 



Method 

Ma terials 

Twelve expository texts were constructed on the basis of articles chos 
from local and national periodicals (see Table 1 for the general characteristi 
of these texts). 



Insert Table 1 about here. 



A male speaker (H.B.) recorded all 12 experimental texts and 3 practice stories 
onto one track of an audiotape with a professional quality microphone (Unidyne 
III, Model //545) and tape recorder (Ampex A(J-500) in a sound-attenuated lAC 
booth. Each of the 15 stories on this master tape was preceded by the word, 
Ready . The 12 experimental texts were then subdivided into 3 materials sets, 
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Table J_ 

Experimental Text Characteristics 

Materials Number Number of Number Target Target 

Set Topic of Words Propositions of Levels Phoneme Word 



1 


Toxic Wastes 


243 


112 


6 


/d/ 


dispose 


1 


Real Estate 


257 


115 


6 


N 


home 


1 


Robots 


188 


78 


6 


hi 


robots 


1 


Taxes 


224 


99 


8 


hi 


tax 


2 


Stock Brokers 


218 


106 


6 


N 


broker 


2 


Florida 


210 


89 


8 


Id 


ground 


2 


Heart Disease 


249 


120 


8 


hi 


program 


2 


Subways 


198 


82 


7 


hi 


tunnel 


3 


Locomotion 


319 


157 


8 


hi 


run 


5 


Archeology 


228 


103 


9 


N 


clay 




hysterectomies 


275 


106 


6 


hi 


doctor 


3 


Dormitories 


iy5 


. 89 


7 


hi 


dormitory 



i.eo 
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o.Hch consisting of 4 experimental texts preceded by the 3 practi.ot- storion 
(always played in the same, fixed order). The experimental texts of each set 
were then permuted into 3 random orders and copied (with practice storips still 
at the beginning) onto 3 separate audiotapes. The resulting 9 experimental tapes 
comprised the materials for this experiment. 

Phoneme targets for the phoneme monitoring condition consisted of the 
word-initial phonemes of the word ^ -rgets in the word monitoring condition (cf., 
Blank, Pisoni & McClaskey, 1981). Marking tones, inaudible to the subjects, were 
placed on the second track of the audiotapes at points corresponding to the onset 
of ^ each word/phoneme target. Each tone initiated an interrupt to the computer 
which started a time which, in turn, was stopped when subjects pressed a response 
button. 

Verification statements for the question answering conditions consisted of 
true/false and "Remember" questions, as in Brunner & Pisoni (1982). Examples of 
these are shown, with one of the experimental texts, in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 about here. 



Five questions were constructed for each text. Two of these were always Remember 
questions, probing memory for surface form. Remember questions were~~arways 
presented in a standard sentence frame ("Did the word "XXXXX" occur in this 
story?") with either a target (e.g., "avoid"), a rhyming distractor (e.g., 
annoyed ) or a synonymous distractor (e.g., "escape") in the test position. The 
present experiment differed from the work of Brunner and Pisoni (1982) by having 
both high- and low-level Remember questions. High level Remember questions 
contained target words serving as arguments in high level" prop'ositions of the 
text's underlying prepositional structure; low level Remembe r questions were 
similarly derived from low level propositions of the underlying meaning 
structure. 

Prepositional content was evaluated with verification statements pertaining 
either to high level proposit ions, low level propositions , or inferences , as in 
Brunner and PisoniO 982^ The high- and low-level probes tested for information 
explicitly conveyed in the text. Inferences bore no direct relationship to 
explicit prepositional content but could be answered only through the development 
of macropropositions from emergent relationships between the explicit 
propositions. 
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Table 2 



Prototypical Text with Comprehension Probes 

Boston researchers have recently shown that monkeys in a modest exercise 
program can avoid many of the ill effects of a high-fat diet known to cause 
hardening of the arteries. Because of the difficulty of doing studies on humans, 
the evidence that exercise can prevent heart disease has all been indirect. 
Monkeys, however, are mucn like humans in their basic physiology. And in a 
research laboratory the effects of exercise can be measured with a relatively 
small number of animals. 

The Boston team began with 27 monkeys divided into three groups, each with 
its own program: one non-exercising group on standard monkey chow; one 
non-exercising group on a high-cholesterol, high- fat diet; and a third group of 
exercising monkeys on the fatty diet. 

None of the animals on the standard, low-fat diet developed signs of heart 
disease, but most of the sedentary monkeys on the high-fat diet did. Despite 
their diet, the monkeys on a program of exercise showed few signs of hardening of 
the arteries. Their heart rates dropped and their hearts grew larger. The size of 
critically important coronary arteries also increased in the exercising animals. 

The exercise program was deliberately chosen to approximate a moderate 
jogging regimen in humans. After being worked into good physical condition, the 
animals were required to exercise three times a week - just enough to maintain 
their fitness. That such a modest program should have had such dramatic results 
speaks strongly to the importance of physical fitness for health in today's 
society. 

High-leve l Re member Question : 

"escape"(S) 

Did the word "avoid"(T) occur in this story? 
"annoyed"(R) 

Low - level Reme mber Quest ion: 

"extrem.'ly"(S) 
Did the word "critically"(T) occur in this story? 
"politically"(R) 

High-level Proposi tion : 

A high-fat diet without exercise produces fairly substantial hardening 
of the arteries. 

liO w- l e ve 1 Pro po s i t i o n : 

A research program without monkeys provides only indirect evidence 
on heart disease. 
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Inference: 



A lowfat diet without exercise produces no significant change in 
heart sise. 



Note : "T" indicates the target word, S the synonym distractors, 
and "R", the rhyming distractors- 
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Pro cedure and Appar atus 

Experimental sossionfl v/ere conducted in groups of one tvO five subjects. Each 
subject was seated in an experimental cubicle equipped with a Ball Brothers 
standard CRT display monitor (Model TV-120), a seven-button response box, and a 
pair of TDH-59 headphones connected to an Ampex AG-500 tape recorder. Each booth 
was interfaced to a PDP-11 /34 computer, which presented instructions, monitoring 
targets, and test questions on the CRT*s and recorded all responses and latencies 
from the response boxes- 

Tm^truotion.^ wore read to the subject by the experimenter, who told them 
that they would hear a number of short stories on various topics, which they were 
to listen to for content. One half of the sub^er^ts were then told that they would 
subsequently have to recall the stories; the other half were given instructions 
and examples leading them to expect subsequent question answering. All subjects 
were then given a single practice trial, requiring either free recall or question 
answering following presentation of the first practice story. Subjects in the 
conditions with normal comprehension were then given the remaining two practice 
texts and, depending on their instructional condition, were either asked for 
recall of the two stories or were required to respond to a sequence of 10 
verification statements concerning them. 

Subjects in the two monitoring conditions, however, were told that they 
would also have to listen for the presence of a prespecif ied, word-initial target 
phoneme or target word during the presentation of each story. Monitoring targets 
would be visually displayed to subjects prior to the start of each text. During 
the text's presentation subjects were instructed to keep their index finger 
resting lightly on a "READY" button (mounted in the center of each response box) 
and preoQ it as quickly as possible whenever the prespecified target was 
detected. Subjects in the monitoring conditions were then given two more 
practice otories (the same two heard by the normal comprehension group) with 
monitoring and retrieval instructions appropriate to their particular condition. 

Each subject then heard and responded to the 4 experimental texts of only 
one materials set. Thp presentation of each text was visua-ly prompted 
("ATTENTION! New Story Coming Up. Please press READY to begin.") .id delayed 
until all subjects had pressed their READY buttons. In the two monitoring 
conditions, new story prompts were augmented with a display of the trial's target 
word or phoneme (e.g., "Listen for the sound /d/, as in "dancing"). After hearing 
all four experimental texts through headphones, the subjects were either asked to 
free recall the four texts or respond to a randomized sequence of 20 verification 
statements. Each verification statement was subject-initiated, with the response 
to it being followed by a 7-point confidence rating on the answer just provided 
and, then, feedback (via lights mounted in each response box) indicating the 
correct answer for that question. 
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Subj^ects and Deaign 

The thr6?e listening conditions (i.e., unconstrained oomprehena Ion , word 
monitoring, and phoneme monitoring) and four instructional conditions (i.e., 
question answering/final question anf5woring; question an^wering/f inal froo 
recall; recall/final question answering; recall/final free recall) were all 
manipulated between subjects. Question types (i.e., high- and low-level Remember 
questions, high level propositions, low level propositions, and inferences) were 
manipulated within subjects. For the sake of counterbalancing, three materials 
sets (manipulated between subjects) were also included in the design. 

The data from 216 subjects - 6 for each set of materials within each 
combination of instructions, listening conditions, and final retrieval mode - 
were required for this design. Subjects were all Indiana University 
undergraduates whose participation in the experiment served as partial 
fulfillment of a course requirement. All subjects were native speakers of 
English with no prior history of hearing or speech disorders. 



Results 



Moniioring Data 

Moan latencie>3 and detection rates from the two monitoring conditions were 

computed, separately, for each subject and text. The overall subjects-random 
means are shown in Table 3* 



Insert Table 5 about here. 
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As can be seen, words were detected more quickly and accurately than phonemes. 
The 144 millisecond difference (min F' (1 ,23)=13.22^) in monitoring latencies and 
the ^3»(>% spread (min F* (1 ,27)=21 .25) in detection rates were both statistically 
reliable. There were no differences in these measures as a function of prior 
^ ^tructions or subsequent retrieval conditions* 

Unlike the findings reported by Brunner and Pisoni (1982), the current data 
we^^e collected without any rejection of subjects due to insufficient monitoring, 
recall, or question answering performance. This may account, in part, for the 
somewhat larger than usual difference between word and phoneme det^^^Lon rates. 
Overall levels of performance, however, were comparable to those reported by 
Brunner and Pisoni (1982) and, therefore, were also somewhat lower than detection 
rates reported elsewhere in the literature (cf . , Foss & Swinney, 1973; 
Bergfeld-Mills, 1980). 
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Table 5 



Mean Latencies and Detection Rates for Word- 
and Phoneme-Monitoring Cor.ditions. 



Word Phoner;ie 

Mo nl tor i ng Mo n i t o r i ag 

Latencies 575 719 
(msecs) 



Detection ,899 .743 

Rates 
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Wo have data from two studies, then, showLtv^ reductions in monl torln/? 
pt^rformanoe as a function of both the imposition of real corapryhonB Ion r>tandards 
with text recall and verification probes and, alj^o, the U3e of whole texts rathf^r 
than isolated sentences for comprehension materials* As in our previous work, 
this kind of tradeoff between primary and subsidiary task domands only 
underscores our concern with the assumptions about simultaneous comprehension 
processing which have been made In the past. In all other respects, however, tht) 
current pattern of monitoring results is entirely consistent with the rysult.s of 
numerous studies already conducted using these measures (e.g., Gavin & Bever, 
1970; Foss & Swinney, 1973; Blank, Pisoni & McClaskey, 1981). 

In order to assess the relative effects of word- and phoneme-monitoring on 
the time course of ongoing comprehension, it is important to be able to assume 
roughly equal levels of performance in the two tasks. Brunner and Pi.-3oni (1982) 
had tried, and failed, to achieve this through the application of a. priori 
subject rejection procedures. Given tneir failure and, also, the dif f ioul ty ^of 
devising appropriate rejection criteria for all of the different measures of this 
work, we instead decided to rely entirely on multivariate correction. Thus, 
recall and verification u'^ta were twice analyzed; once in raw form and once after 
removal of the covariance due to these differences in secondary detection rates 
(q.v., Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 197'3). 



Questions : Repre sen tation of S urface Form 

Overall, our manipuaations of instructions, proposi tional height, and 
listening conditions had no significant effects on the proportion of correct 
Remember target identifications (p(correct response) = .7l)» Levels of 
confidence, however, were reliably influenced. After removal of the covariance 
due to monitoring detection performance, there was a reliable listening 

conditions main effect (Fg(2,190) = 5-9, MS = 1.779; F^(2,88) = 5.139, M3^ ,^ ^ 
I.5I; cell means — normal comprehension: 5»47; word monitoring: 4.9; 
phoneme-monitoring: 4-33) due to higher levels of confidence expressed by 
subjects in the conditions with less demanding levels of perceptual load. Thus, 
despite the null effect on proportions of correct responses, it seems clear that 
the imposition of increasingly pre-lexical secondary demands made subsequent 
access to surface form more and more difficult. 

Analysis of the raw Remember target response latencies produced a 
significant instructions main effect (min F' (1,107) = 5.67, £ <.05) and a 
significant prepositional height by instructions interaction (min F'(l ,109) 
5.12, ^ < .05). These were unaffected by the removal of monitoring detection rate 
covariance (instructions main effect: min F'(l,192) = 5.867; instructions by 
prepositional height intt^ract ion : min F' (1,225) = 3.526), The instructions main 
effect was due to the extra retrieval Lime required by subjects expecting final 
text recall (cell means: recall instructions: 4444 msecs; question i arftructlons: 
3885 msecs). However, from the instructions - by - prepositional level 
interaction, shown in Table 4, it can be seen that mo^t of this variance was 
restricted to the recognition of words associated with low levels of 
prepositional text structure. 
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Insert Table 4 about here. 



For subjects expecting final free recall, target words serving as arguments in 
low-level propositions took about 500 msecs longer to retrieve and verify than 
targets associated with high-level propositions. If question-answering was 
expected then, for precisely the same questions and texts, there was a reversal 
In this effect, with the lower levels of text organi7.a tion now requiring roughly 
400 msecs less time to recognize than the corresponding high-level words. 

Removal of the extraneous covariance also produced an additional, 
.<5ignif leant instructions by listening conditions interaction (Fg^^^^^^^ ~ 2.91, 
MS - 253000; p < .05; F.(2,ri5l) = 69.59, MS^,^ = 66119), which is shown in 
TaSle 5. ^ ^"^^ 



Insert Table 5 about here. 



As nan be seen from the superscripts, this is due to a facilitation in response 
latencies after comprehension with question instructions and simultaneous word 
monitoring, which did not obtain in the corresponding condition after recall 
instructions. Target recognition latencies after comprehension v/ith question 
•7 nstructions and phoneme monitoring were also faster, by 575 msecs, than those 
from unoonn tra j ned oomprehen.^ Ion. "^his, however, amounted to no more than an 
intermediate degree of facilitation in the relevant context of variance. For 
subjects expecting final text recall, the imposition of subsidiary task demands 
produced consistent, but statistically unreliable, increases in the target 
recognition latencies. 

Analysis of the probabilities of correct rejection for the two forms of 
(rhyming vs. synonym) distractors produced, first, a significant main effect due 
to distractor types (raw data: min F* ( 1 , 14)=6. 13, £<.05; covar Lance-ad justed : 
min F ' ( 1 , 385)=1 1 • 27) , indicating that subjects were almost twice as accurate at 
rejecting rhyming (p(correct rejection) = .67) as opposed to synonymous 
(p(oorrect rejection) = .33) distractors. There was also a main effeot due to 
listening conditions (raw data: Fg(2, 102)=2.76, MS =.259, £<.06; 

(2,22)=3.27, MG^,^,^=.099, P<.05, covariance-ad justed : F3(2,407)=4.95, 
M'>^j.^.--.21?; F^(2, 2r)3>2. 5, I^^'^err"' ^"^^ £<.0B) caused bv higher probabilities of 
correct rejection after unconstrained comprehension (p(correct rejection) = .58) 
than after comprehension with either form of subsidiary task demand (word 
monitoring: p(correct rejection) = .44; phoneme monitoring: (p(correct 
rejection) = .49)* 
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Table 4 



Response Latencies (msecs) for the "Remember" Targets; 
Instructions by Propositional Level Interaction 



Recall Question 

Instruct ions Instructiona 

High-level 4197^ 4099^' 
Propositions 



Low-level 4672^^ 15659' 

Propositions 



Note ; Cell means with the same superscript, 
do not differ significantly (p < .05), 
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Table 5 

Covarianre-Ad justed Response Latencies (msecs) 

for "Remember" Targets; 
[nstruotions by Listening Condition Interaction 



Recall Question 
Instructions Instructions 



Normal 4199^ 4372i> 

Comprehension 

Word 4568'^ ?)486'^ 

Moni to ring 

Phoneme 4560^^ 'j76l^'^ 

Moni tor In^^ 



Note : Cell means with the same superscript, 
do not differ significantly (p < .05). 
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Orthogonal to this, analyses of the distractoi- rejection latencies produced 
a significant inatruotiona rn«in effect (min F'(1,99) = 12.60) and a oifjnif icarit 
prepositional levels by distractor type interaction (min ?'(],%) = 'I Ul) * The 
effect of instructions was unchanged by the removal of covariance with monitoring 
performance (nin F' (1,252) = 7.76) and reflected an overall increase in 
distractor rejection latencies after instructions for final text recall (recall 
instructions: 5161 rasecs; question instructions: 4303 rasecs). The propcsitional 
levels by distractor type interaction remained only marginally significant after 
removal of the detection rate covariance (F (1,203) = 3.14, MS^^,^ = 4G0O00O, £ < 
.07; F^(1,183) - 3.09, MS = 394479, P < .08) and is shown in Table 6. 



Insert Table 6 about here. 



Whereas the rhymes were unaffected by prepositional level, it can be seen that 
synonyms serving as arguments in low-level propositions took longer to reject 
than either the rhymes or high-level synonyms. When considered in conjunction 
with the higher probabilities of correct rejection for rhymes, one might conclude 
that, whereas rhyming distractors were rejected on the basis of obvious, 
macropropOs<5itional inconsistencies with the story, synonyms were most likely 
rejected on the basis of micropropositional evaluation. 



Questions; Representa tion of Mea ning 

The effects of listening conditions and comprehension goals on the 
underlying representation of meaning were examined, first, through analyses of 
the confidence ratings and proportions of correct responses. Inferences were 
completely unaffected in either of these domains (mean confidence rating: 5.24; 
p(correct response): .72). Confidence ratings for the high- and low-level 
propositions were reliably influenced by the three listening conditions (min 
F'(2,114) = 5.26). This effect (mean confidence ratings - normal comprehension: 
6.19; word monitoring: 5.53; phoneme monitoring: 5.25), however, was eliminated 
by the removal of monitoring detection covariance. Removal of the extraneous 
covariance also added to the reliability of differences in proportions of correct 
responses across prepositional levels (min F'(l,205) = 4.93, £<.05), with 
responses to the high-level propositions being 17^ more accurate than those to 
thelv low-level counterparts (cell means - high-level: .94; low-level: .77). 

Prepositional levels effects were also obtained from the analysis of 
response latencies (raw data: min F'(2,127) = 11.24; covarianne-ad justed: rain 
F'(2,419) = 7.65). As in Brunner and Pisoni (19^32), Inferences (cell mean: 5664 
msecs) required more verification time than low-level propositions (coll m<-\-in: 
5089 msecs), which in turn took longer to respond to than high-level propositions 
(cell mean: 4667 msecs). In addition, there was also a significant main effect 
due to instructions (raw data: min F'(l,11l) = 11.35; covariance-ad justed : min 
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Table 6 



Response latencies (msec) for the "Remember" Distractors; 
Propositional Level by Distractor Type Interaction 



Rhyming Gy no nym 

Distractors Distractors 



High-level 4755^ 4698^ 

Propositions 

Low-level A'5Tf- 5328^ 

Propositions 



Note ! Cell means with the same superscript, 
do not differ significantly (p < .05). 
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F'(S421) * 12#52), reflecting, as before, an overall IncreaGe in rodpori;:*^^ 
lateacie£5 due to the expectation of final text recall (cell means - recall 
instructions: 5431 msecs; question instructions: 4799 moecs). 

More germane to the replication of Brunner and Pisoai (190?), however, wa;^ a 
significant listening conditions by instructions interaction (raw data: min 
F'(2,118} * 5-47; covariance-ad justed : min F'(2,562) « 4-87), which is shown in 
Table 7« 



Insert Table 7 about here. 



As is evident from the superscripts, comprehension with either form of subsidiary 
task and the expectation of final recall produced .substantial increase's in thn 
verification latencies, relative to unconstrained comprehension. Thin wa.o 
especially pronounced after comprehension with word inoni torin;^, where the 
difference from normal comprehension was over 1100 milliseconds in magnitude. For 
subjects expecting question answering, however, the Brunner and Pisoni (1982) 
facilitation due to word moaitoring was nicely replicated. 

Although the three-way, instructions by levels by listening conditions 
interaction failed to reach significance across all forms of analysis, it can be 
seen from the cell means in Tables 8 and 9 that the magnitude of the instructions 
by listening condition interaction differed across prepositional levels. 
Performance after instructions for recall is shown in Table 8» 



Insert Table 8 about here. 



Here it can be seen that, relative to unconstrained comprehension, the increase 
in response latencies due to word monitoring was much greater for low-level 
propositions (2322 msecs) thcin for high-level propositions (783 msecs), which, in 
turn, underwent a larger increase due to word moaitoring than the inferences (428 
:nsecs). There was a decrease in the magnitude of effect at the higher 
prepositional levels, then. An opposing trend is evident from the cell means of 
Table 9, showing performance after question-answering instructions. 
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Table 7 



Covariance-Ad justed Verification Latencies (msecs) 
for Inferoroes, High- and Low-Iovel Propositions; 
Instructions by Listening Condition Interaction 



Recall Question 

Instructions Instructions 

Normal 5690^*^^ ^?523^^^ 
Comprehension 

Word 6867^- 4752'^^ 
Monitoring 



Phoneme 6159*^^^ 527'/'^ 

Monitoring 



Note; Cell means with the same superscript, 
do not differ significantly (p < .05). 
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Table 8 



Covariance-Adjusted Verification Latencies (msecs) 
for Inferences, High- and Low-level Propositions; 
Recall Instructions 



High Low 

Level Level Inferences 



Normal 5151^ 5556^^ 6565^' 

Comprehension 



Word 59^4'^^^^' 7678'^ 6991^'"^ 

Moai toring 



Phoneme 5267^^^ 6540^^^ 6869^^^ 

Moni toring 



Note ; Cell means with the same superscript, 
do not differ significantly (p < .05). 
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Insert Table 9 about here. 



Here, as in Brunner and Pisoni (1982), there is an increase in the magnitude of 
effect at higher prepositional levels- For low-level propositions, the 
faoilit.^^oion due to word monitoring (17 msecs) is completely negligible. This 
becomes much higher, however, as the comparisons proceed, first to high-level 
propositions (920 msecs), and then to the inferences (1378 msecs) • Thus, 
j^elective attention to whole words interacts in opposing ways with intentions for 
recall vs. question-answering: In the former case, there is an increase in 
latencies which is smaller at the higher levels of meaning; in the latter, there 
is a decrease in latencies which gets larger at the high- and macro-proposi tional 
levels of meaning. 

Looking only at the normal comprehension of high- vs. low-level 
proposi tion5; Tables 8 and 9 also reveal an instructionally induced reversal in 
prepositional levels effects (Fg(i,i02) = 5-84, MS , - 2166446, p<.02; F.(1,11) 
^ 9^44, Mv3^j,^ ^ 245182, j)<.Ol). Previous research by KcKoon (19T7) has already 
demonstrated* longer verification latencies (by about 500 msecs) for low-level 
propositions, a finding which follows nicely from Kintsch's (1974) theory on the 
representation of text In permanent memory, and also from Cirilo and Poss' (1980) 
more recent finding of longer reading times for high-level propositions. In the 
present results, for subjects expecting final recall, we replicated this effect: 
low-level propositions required roughly 200 milliseconds longer for verification 
than high-level propositions. For subjects expecting final questions, however, it 
nan be seen that low-level propositions were verified in roughly 500 milliseconds 
lej3s_ time than their high-level counterparts. Recall that this is precisely the 
same, instructions by levels interaction found for Remember taz^get latencies, 
shown in Table 4. 



Text Recall 



TaKen together, the preceding pattern of verification latencies both 
replicates the findings of Brunner and Pisoni (1982) and, also, provi-^es strong 
support for the importance of comprehension goals as a determinant of the form 
that the interaction with perceptual load will take. The minimal criterion for 
4n explanation based on differential encoding, however, lies in the convergence 
of these latencies with performance in text recall. In general, for each decrease 
in response latencies there should be a corresponding increase in the analogous 
me?isure of text recall, and vice versa. Thus^ where we had observed a 
facilitation in the response latencies for high-level propositions due to v;ord 
monitoring, there should be a corresponding increase In recall of high-level 
propositions. Similarly, where we had observed longer verification latencies 
following comprehension with either form of subsidiary task and prior 
instructions for recall, there should be corresponding decreases in levels of 
correct recall for these conditions. 
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Table 9 



Covariance-Adjusted Verification Latencies (msecs) 
for Inferences, High- and Low-level Propositions; 
Question Answering Instructions 



High 
Level 



Low 
Level 



Inferences 



Normal 
Comprehension 



5080' 



a be 



4509 



ah 



6981' 



Word 
Monitoring 



4160 



4492' 



ab 



5603'^^" 



Phoneme 
Moni toring 



4692^ 



ab 



5045 



abc 



6082^ 



Nots: Cell means with the same superscript, 
do not diffdr significantly (p < .05). 
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From the trends^ shown in Figure 2, it can be seen that this is exactly what 
we found. Unlike our pilot recall data, 



Insert Figure 2 about here. 



which Wi.^re collected immediately after the presentation of each text, there was a 
Hu^nificant Cmin F* (7, 1047) = 14-49), monotonic decrease in performance across 
prepositional levels (cf», Kintsch, Kozminsky, Streby, McKoon, and Keenan, 19'.'5) 
for all three of our listening conditions* There were also significant (min 
P'C2,9;54) = 12.89), overall differences among the three listening conditions, 
with levels of recall after normal comprehension (p(correct recall) ~ .26) and 
comprehension with word monitoring (p(correct recall) « .25) collectively being 
about W% higher than recall after comprehension with simultaneous phoneme 
monitoring (p(corroct recall) « .16). Finally, there was a significant effect duo 
to instructions (min F'(l,92^)) ^ J). 86, j)<.05): Subjects expecting question.'^ 
(p(oorrect recall) = .24) generally recalled about 3% more than the subjects 
expecting final text recall (pCcorrect recall) = .J:l). 

Although the two-way, instructions by listening conditions interaction 
failed to reach significance (^^(2,8]6) = 5.28, 2<.03; F^(2,396) = .267), the 
magnitude and direction of these effects w:ui not equivalent for all three 
U'-t^ning conditions, under both forms of instruction. The breakdown of overall 
coll mf?ans is ahown In T-ible 10: 



Insert Table 10 about here. 



Here it can be seen that, whereas recall after normal comprehension was 
unaffected by differenc<^s in prior instructions^, performance after word 
monitoring «nd question instructions was 6% higher than that found for subjects 
given word monitoring and rf. ,all instructions (F^(i,?72) = 8.4, ^ .032; 

Fi.Clf132) = 4*32, MS , = •025)- There was also an analogous, 4/S increase in 
performance following comprehension with phoneme monitoring, which failed to 
roach significance. It seems clear, then, that most of the instructions main 
effect variance was actually an artifact of interactions with the two differing 
forms of secondary task. 

Thore is strong convergence between these results and the preceding 
verification latencies. For subjects expecting recall, the imrosition of 
increasingly stringent subsidiary demands produced corresponding decreases in 
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Table 10 



Proportionn of Correct Recall 
Following All Combinations of Instructions 
and Listening Conditions 



Recall 
liiii Lruotions 



Qu3stion 
Instructions 



Normal 
Comprehension 



.25 



Word 
Monitoring 



• 28^ 



Phoneme 
Moni to ring 



• 14^* 



Note: Cell means with the same superscript, 
do not differ significantly (p < .05). 
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proportions of correct recall. For subjects expecting questions, however, there 
was n facilitation in recall closely corresponding to that obtained for the 
verification latencies, above. Comprehension with word monitoring produced a 
recall function, in Figure 2, virtually superimposed over that for normal 
comprehension over most prepositional levels. The exception to this was the 
highest prepositional level, where the proportion of correct recall was some 9% 
higher than that resulting from unconstrained comprehension. Thus, there is good 
agreement between these proportions of correct recall and the preceding latency 
data; Where the subsidiary tasks produced generally longer response latencies we 
find lower levels of text recall; where they produced some facilitation in 
response latencies, we find a corresponding increase in recall for high-level 
propositions. 



Discu ssio n 

Taken as a whole, these results are in strong agreement with the earlier 
findings of Brunner and Pisoni (1982). With respect to the retention and use of 
surface form, we replicated the facilitation in tarrat recognition latencies 
after comprehension with word monitoring and prior instructions for 
question-answering. For subjects listening to the texts with the aim of 
subsequent recall, the imposition of simultaneous word monitoring had no such 
effect, producing instead a small and statistically unreliable increment in 
response latencies. With respect to the two forms of distraction, we also 
replicated the almost two-to-one ratio in probabilities of correct rejection 
reported by Brunner and Pisoni (1982). Selective attention to the speech sound 
structure might have produced higher false alarm rates to rhyming distractora 
after comp.-ehension with phoneme monitoring but the evidence for this hypothesis 
simply failed to materialize. Considering all of these factors together, then, 
we must conclude that the encoding of surface form was rapid, semantic in nature, 
and completely unaffected by the qualities of subsidiary task demands. This is 
consistent with recent work on the deficiencies of synthetic speech (e.g.. Luce, 
Feustal & Pisoni, in press; Luce, Note 2) showing impairments in the encoding of 
meaning, rather than interference in the perceptual processing, per se. It is 
possible, then, that the processing of surface form is automatic in nature (q.v., 
Shiffrin « Schneider, 1977; Schneider & Shiffrin, 1977), the incidental 
byproducts of perturbations in the perceptual stream being passed on to later, 
more controlled stages of text processing. 

The representation of surface form was influenced, however, by tho 
prepositional level^ associated with each to-be-retrieved target or dlstraotor 
word. For "Remember" target words recognized after recall instructions, placemuni 
in the lowei prepositional levels produced longer retrieval latencies. However, 
if the same materials were presented after question-answering instructions, then 
the opposing pattern was obtained, with low-level target words now requiring less 
time for recognition than their high prepositional level counterparts. The 
presence of these levels effects indicates that the representation of surface 
form is both integrated with, and accessed through, some hierarchical 
representation of text meaning in memory. 
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A similar reversal in the prepositional levels effect was also obtained, 
after normal comprehension, for the verification of high- and low-level 
propositions* As noted above, the finding of longer verification latencies for 
low level propositions both replioatejs (i.e., McKoon, 1977; Cirilo & Foss, 1980), 
and is consistent with, the general tenor of research into the prepositional 
representation of text In memory (e.g., Kintsch, 1974; Kintsch et al., 19715). 
However, the restriction of this effect - for both semantic verification 
statements and the recognition of individual target words - to conditions 
emphasi55ing verbatim memory raises the serious possibility that previous 
theorizing on the basis of materials comprehended in this manner (e.g., Spiro, 
1980; Hayes-Roth A Thorndyke, 1979; McKoon & Ratcliff, 1980; Fletcher, 1981; 
Manelis & Yekovich, 1976) could be an artifact of subjects' encoding 
expectations, rather than being a reflection of "normal" comprehension 
processing, per se. The finding of similar, ins tructionally induced differences 
In verification latencies by Green (1975) further legitimizes this possibility. 
In any event, the finding is noteworthy, and the possibility of such an artifact 
is oloarly in need of further investigation. 

Our most important findings, however, lay in the oorreopondenoe between 
semantic verification latencies and the probabilities of correct text recall, 
here, we found support for all four objectives outlined in the Introduction: 
First, with different materials, we replicated the facilitation due to word 
monitoring r^eported by Brunner and Pisoni (1982). Second, for subjects expecting 
questions but asked for recall, we found a corresponding enhancement of recall 
for high level propositions. Third, for subjects both expecting and providing 
final recall, we replicated that aspect of the pilot recall data indicating worse 
overall performance in the two monitoring conditions relative to unconstrained 
comprehension. Finally, for subjects expecting recall but given questions, we 
found uniformly longer verification latencies after the imposition of either form 
of subsidiary task. We conclude, then, that the facilitation in verification 
times reported by Brunner and Pisoni (1982) was in fact the result of some 
task-induced enhancement in the encoding of high- and macro-level propositions 
(e*g., Kintsch & van Dijk, 1978; van Dijk, 1980). 

There are some notable exceptions to this picture of perfect convergence. 
First, we failed to replicate the enhancement of recall for lower level 
propoBitions obtained in our pilot work (Figure 1). However, both the extreme 
robustness and internal consistency of these fidings persuade us that they are 
not artifactual and that the failune to replicate the low level enhancement is a 
result of retrieval delay. If secondary attentional demands served to inhibit the 
integration of micropropositions .--into larger, macro level units, then some 
relative "enhancement" in the immediate recall of unintegrated, low level 
propositions from temporary memory would be a natural result. This interpretation 
would predict greater enhancement with increasing secondary task difficulty, 
which is also indicated in the pilot data. Moreover, according to any theory of 
reconstructive iiiemory (e.g., Bartlett, 1932; Loftus, 1979)i nonintegraced, low 
leve:. details should be the first to be forgotten with increasing delay (cf., 
also, McKoon, 1977); this too is consistent with the present findings. Thus, we 
do hMve H r^nsonnhle account for the pilot recall dnta, and we prefer them as yet 
•ifK^Lhor important attent/Lonal int»^raotlon in the natural time course of 
munprt^hiMision and encoding. 

i Q O 
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We invoke a distinction between the accessibility and availability of lon« 
term memory (e.g., Tulving & Thomson, 1973) to account for the disproportionate' 
increase in verification latencies following ooinprehens ion with, word raonifcorLn« 
■•ind prior recall instructions (Table 8). If texts were represented in memory ml 
R hierarchy of lexically nondecomposed word concepts (q.v., Kintsch, 1974; 
Anderson, 1976), then selective attention to whole words might be expected to 
produce more interference with, or facilitation of, the encoding of whole word 
concepts than selective attention to phonemes. However, levels of recall after 
word monitoring were not lower than recall after phoneme monitoring, as an 
interpretation based on the longer verification latencies due to word monitoring 
might suggest. Measures of recall, of course, reflect the prevalence of facts 
both retrieved and reconstructed from permanent memory (e.g., Bartlett, 1952; 
Hasher & Griffin, 1978; Anderson & Pichert, 1978). Nonetheless, we account for 
this discrepancy by assuming that the frequency of reconstructions was probably 
constant across listening conditions and, therefore, that measures of recall 
would be the more accurate index of what is available in long term memory. With 
these assumptions, we can then attribute these truly excessive verification 
latencies following recall instructions and either form of monitoring to some 
task-induced inhibition in the development of associative retrieval paths (cf., 
Anderson, 1976); i.e., a task-induced reduction in the accessibility of that 
information. 

Comprehension for the purpose of answering questions appears to carry with 
it a relatively low cognitive overhead. The present results indicate that, when 
coupled with some form of subsidiary monitoring task, there seems to be enough 
remaining, unassigned processing capacity for subjects to productively integrate 
the secor.iary load into their ongoing text and memory processing. With the 
imposition of subsequent recall, however, these dual task demands become a triple 
task load, the subject now having to (l) comprehend the text, (2) perform the 
subsidiary task and then (3) impose intentional encoding procedures on the 
already comprehended material. Under these circumstanoes, the imposition of 
secondary demands exceeds the available processing capacity, producing generally 
worse memory and verification performance. Our current interpretation is that 
subjects, in their timesharing between these three demands, are probably giving 
higher prioritv to intentional encoding than comprehension, thereby interfering 
with the assimilation of incoming propositions. One implication of Brunner and 
Fisoni's (1982) results was that the assumption of a fixed-capacity decision 
mechanism underlying the interpretation of secondary detection latencies (e.,'^., 
Foss & Swinney, 197'5; Bergfeld-Mills, 1980) in phoneme monitoring research might 
be a false one. The present results indicate that, for comprehension with the 
intent of subsequent recall, the presupposition of strict capacity limitation's is 
in fact valid. Under less stringent conditions, however, capactity limitations 
have not yet been established, and any interpretation of secondary monitoring 
data on the basis of that assumption is still premature. 

At the outset of this work we had expected to find, at most, only some 
moderate decrements in comprehension as a result of secondary task demands. Quite 
clearly, what began as a minor paradigmatic investigation has produced a number 
of unexpected, and potentially quitr important, attentional and perceptual 
interactions. By now, it is quite evxdent that subsidiary task paradigms have 
their own artifactual effects on otherwise normal, unconstrained comprehension 
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and that ^^eneralif^ation from theao kinds of results to n.^tural language 
underatanding must take these interactions into account. 
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Footnotes 



1. All results presented in this paper were analyzed twice, alternately 
treating subjects and texts as the random variable (q.v., Clark, 1975). 
Throughout, Fs will represent subjects-random F ratios and Ft, text-random F 
ratios. Where significant, however, it is min F' which will be reported. 

2. Unless otherwise stated, all p's reported in this section are less than 

• 01 • 

'j. Removal of the monitoring, detection rate covariance had no effect on the 
pattern of results obtained from analyses of the raw text recall data. Therefore, 
analyses of the covariance-adjusted data have been excluded from discussion in 
this section. 

4. The prepositional levels effect is significant within each individual 
listening condition: normal coraprehons:! on (min F'(7,'354) = 4.07); word monitoring 
(rain F' (7,359) = 5.76); phoneme raonitorinfo (rain F' (7,377) = 4.86). 
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Abstract 



^rror Jifl ''^5^! ''''^ post-reading oo.aprehension data in the form of 

error rates, response latencies and confidence ratings of questions probing 
recognition of various levels of text structure were collected for passages read 
orally and silently by 16 college students. Oral reading rates were slower ?han 
silent reading rates. The four types of comprehension items showed a levels 
HIT ^'^^^.^^P^'^^® latencies: More encompassing or higher-level representations 
were verified more slowly than surface structure or low-level text 
l?J.TJ!r ^ Differences due to reading mode were found only for low- and 

high-level proposition verification latencies: Prior silent reading of the text 
iatinl. ^f^iZ 7"^^^,"^*^°" responses. The error data and response confidence 
ratings failed to show reading mode or levels effects. The present results 
invflv. in processing between oral and'silent read ng 

involve the relative rates of the temporal course of ongoing higher-level 
llZltT)^ comprehension microstructure' ionstru ?Ion 

T^rocesses in oral reading create memory traces that are accessed faster during 
memory-based comprehension tasks than traces established by similar but fast4 
processes that occur during silent reading. 
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Introduction 

To both the observer and the reader, the acts of oral and silent reading 
have obvious differences. The former includes an immediate vocalization response 
and the latter does not (necessarily). In order to appreciate the similarities 
between these ways of reading it must be assumed the the reader's primary goal in 
both reading modes is to understand the written text. Logically, perceptual and 
cognitive processes mediate between the printed page and the i^eader's resultant 
state of knowledge abstracted from the printed page, i.e. comprehension. 
Accepting this fundamental assumption about the relation of reading and 
comprehension, then, our interest turns to the level at which processing 
differences between oral and silent reading might occur. 

The present study addresses the issue of the extent to which common 
cognitive processes underlie oral and silent reading. Previous research using 
both on-line measurements of reading behavior and performance on subsequent 
memory and comprehension tests of the read material have yielded contradictory 
results and implications for ..v^solving this issue. The locus of observable 
differences in eye movements (e.g. Anderson & Swanson, 1937; Fairbanks, 1937; 
Wanat, 1976) and reading rates (e.g. Juel A Holmes, 1981; Mead, 1915i 1917; 
Rogers, 1937) has not been agreed upon. Oral reading errors, also known as 
"mi?jcuos", (Danks & Hill, .1901; Goodman, 1969; Lovy, 1981; Weber, 1968) are 
another online source of information about oral reading processes. One problem 
with error evidence, however, is that no analogous measurement of silent reading 
processes is available because of the covert nature of normal reading in mature 
subjects. Errors of omission or incorrect substitutions in silent reading can 
only indirectly be inferred from regressive eye movements (Rayner & McConkie, 
1976). Oral reading miscue analysis (Goodman & Burke, 1978) is the foundation of 
one widely accepted theory of reading (Goodman, 1967, 1 970f 1979). This 
particular account of reading assumes that .oral reading miscue data may be used 
to make inferences about silent reading processes, implicitly suggesting a 
unitary cognitive base for processes involved in both reading modes. However, 
Goodman (1970, p. 482) also w.^tes that "When silent reading becomes proficient, 
it becomes a very different process from oral reading." Goodman suggests that 
silent reading involves more sampling and prediction of print than oral reading. 
Thus, in order to evaluate this ambiguous position on an empirical basis, 
clear-cut sources of evidence for the assumed comiuou cognitive core of oral and 
silent reading processes must be obtained. More realistically, such commonality 
may be characterized an a complex interactive system with multiple specific 
component processes that c^ontribute to reading comprehension (e.g. Just & 
Carpenter, 1980; Levy, 1981; Rumelhart, 1977; and others). As part of this 
endeavor currently in progress (see e.g. Perfetti Lesgold , 1981), component 
cognitive processes are proposed, suitable measurement techniques are identified 
and process contributions and interactions have been tested in a variety of 
conditions. 

Historically, two kinds of evidence have been held to support assumptions of 
predominantly shared cognitive processes in both oral and silent reading modes. 
First, a sizeable number of studies have failed to find comprehension differences 
after oral and silent reading (e.g. Anderson & Dearborn, 1951; Anderson & 
Swanson, 19*57; Gray, 1958; Jones, 1932; Juel & Holmes, 1981; Poulton & Brown, 
1967; Rogers, 1937; and others). Seconi, much attention has been given to 
phonological receding, one process implicated in both modes of reading* Most 
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studies manipu:.a;;ing phonological recoding faotors, however, have been limite.i to 
;.: reading of isolated words (e.g. Baron, 1979; Gluahko, 1981; Kleiman, 197'?; 

Rubenatein, Lewis & Rubenstein, 1971; Spoehr A Smith, 1975) and have not directly 
Z auireased comparisons of silent and otaI reading processes that involve measures 

'3-; of comprehension. 

^" addition, these two areas of research are still surrounded by 
controversy, methodological problems and multiple intrerpretations in terms of 
reading mode differences. The body of literature on silent and oral reading 
comprehension is inconclusive. As many of the early (and more recent) classroom 
studies of oral and silent reading comprehension have reported advantages to oral 
reading (Collins, 1961; Elgart, 1975; Swalra, 1973) or to silent reading (e.g. 
Mead, 1915, 1917), as were cited for claims of null findings above. With regard 
to phonological recoding, vocalization suppression studies of reading (Hardyck & 
Petrinovich, 1970; Levy, 1975, 1977, 1981) have shown interactions between 
ongoing articulating responses and properties of the text structure itself. 
Readability interactions with reading mode (e.g. Coke, 1974) and other linguistic 
structural measures (e.g. Wanat, 1976) reveal similar complexities due to context 
in interpreting the effects of oral and silent reading on comprehension. Thus, 
neither extremist view of the relation between oral and silent reading, i.e. 
completely identical cognitive comprehension processes or entirely disjunctive 
processes, is feasible. To date, the reading mode literature has not weighed 
greatly on the research directions necessary to discover the subtleties of the 
human psycholinguistic processing system as it behaves in silent and oral 
reading. 

One methodological problem with previous studies is the often loose, global 
definition of comprehension (if one is attempted at all). Inevitably, 
•inappropriate or insensitive measurement techniques follow from this type of 
conceptual shortcoming. Another problem with earlier comprehension measurement 
tools has been a wide range of production components in the required response, 
varying from multiple-choice forced-nhoice questions of low written demands 
[Collins, 1961; Elgart's use (1975) of Gates-MacGinitie tests (1964)], to overt 
spoken responses in oral Cloze procedures used by Swalm (1973). Such problems in 
measuring comprehension of read texts have been affected by developments in the 
field of text and discourse processing. 

Recently, a number of detailed models of knowledge structure and 
comprehension have been proposed (e.g. ACT, 1976; de Beaugrande, 1980; Kintsoh !k 
van Dijk, 1978; Minsky, 1975, 1979; Schank, 1975, 1981). These advances have 
allowed for precise characterization of the internal structure of texts used for 
reading passages and meaning structures derived from the-n i*" terms of 
hierarchical prepositional structures and their interrelations ana associatuve 
links with the central theme of the text (e.g. Kintsch & van Dijk, 1978). 

By carrying out a prepositional analysis of texts based on such models (e.g. 
Turner & Greene, 1977), levels of knowledge structures can be identified in 
relation to the central theme of the text. These models suggest that shallower 
levels of processing (Craik & Lockhart, 1972) are given to moaning units of lower 
levels, i.e. closer to the surface structure of the words and sentsnces In the 
text than to meaning units at higher or more encompassing levels of text 
microstruoture and text raacrostructure (Kintsch, 1974, 1977). Higher structural 
levels require more processing and have more enduring memory traces (Kintsch, 
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1977). In support of this notion, robust microstruoture le vels effects have boen 
found in reading time and recall measures (Cirillo a""Foss, 'TooO; Xintsoh & 
Keenan, 1975; Kintsch, Kozminsky, Streby, McKoon & Keenan, 1975). These studies 
reveal thft more time is spent reading higher level propositions, which are also 
recalled with greater probability after (silent) reading. From traditional 
memory phenomena relating recall and recognition (e,g, Tulving, 1975) follow the 
predictions that higher-level statements from the text would be recognised with 
le«s accuracy and longer response latencies as well as with loss confidence than 
lower-level knowledge structure'^. 

Finally, comprehending a ^ext also entails the ability to derive inferences 
consistent with the meaning macrostruotures Oi' the text (^rederiksen, 1981; van 
Bijk, 1979)- In sum, recent advances in text analysis and comprehension modelMng 
have enabled more accurate measurement of various aspects of reading 
comprehension. 1 Thus, it may be possible to resolve some of tha differences in 
the results of studies of comprehension in oral and silent reading. 

The present study addresses a question which came to light as a consequence 
of the acceptance of the techniques of prepositional analysis in studying text 
comprehension. Namely, do oral and silent reading processes differentially affect 
the ensuing surface level, low- and high-level prepositional and inferential 
representations constructed during reading? If the ongoing articulating response 
of the oral reader competes with simultaneous comprehension processes for 
re^jources (Goodman, 1970; Levy, 1981; Wanat, 1976), higher levels of 
comprehension may be predicted to be completed less rapidly and somewhat less 
efficiently in the oour3e of oral reading compared to silent reading. An 
alternative hypothesis may be phrased in terms of the temporal course of 
nrocesf-^Mg: Slower progress in oral reading compared to silent reading may be 
related to (by being a partial causative factor or a consequence of) compensatory 
processes in the development of more abstract knowledge structures involved in 
complete understanding of a toxt. These questions relate to issues of 
automaticity of the pronunciation response in oral reading (Danks fk Hill, 198I) 
and the effect of speed of reading on ensuing comprehension processes (Stanovich, 
I9BI), which will be taken up later on in the discussion section below. To test 
these two hypotheses, a number of different dependent variables were used — one 
to confirm the temporal relation of oral and silent reading rates in real time, 
and the other three being measures of comprehension at each of four different 
levels of prepositional complexity of text meaning. 



Method 

Subjec ts. Sixteen Indiana University students were tested individually. 
They received credit as partial fulfillment of the requirements for an 
introductory psychology course. 

Materials. Twelve test passages and three practice passages between 150 and 
300 words in length, previously used in studies of listening comprehension 
(Blank, Pisoni iS: McClaskey, 1981; Brunner Sl Pisoni, 1982), wera chosen as 
expository reading texts. For each text, four verification statements had been 
constructed to evaluate various levels of comprehension, example passage and 

its affirmative questions are shown In Table 1 . 
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Remember questions tested surface level memory of the text, by requiring 
.: recognition responses to test words as having occurred in the reading passage or 

not. The questions were of the standard form, "Did the word "XXXXX" occur in this 
story? Either correct words or distraotor words synonymous to words which had 
occurred in the test passage occurred in the target position. 

The prepositional representation constructed during reading and 
comprehension of a text was examined on two levels: Verification statemt?nts 
consisting of high-level and lo w-level propo sitions (Kintsoh et al., I975) were 
used to test recognition memory for" text raicrostructure and inferential 
statements were presented to examine macrostructure representations formedTuring 
reading and comprehension (Kintsch and van Dijk, 1978). These three question 
tjrpes addressed more global levels of comprehension (than surface level 
questions) and occurred in two versions, each of which required either a "Yes" or 
a No response from the reader. Lowrlevel propositions presented for 
recognition were either exact repetitions of one-clause sentences from the test 
passage or had one substituted word that rendered the statement incongruous with 
the content of the text. High-level proposition test items similarly repeated or 
misrepresented a clause more central to the passage theme, but one vhich did not 
necessarily ocour entirely within a single sentence. True inferences required 
subjects to synthesize ipformation explicitly conveyed in the passage; false 
inferences ware contradictory to such syntheses. 

Design. Reading mode and levels of comprehension questions wer-^ 
within-subjecta variables. Reading mode was blocked within each subject, so that 
each subjeo read six stories aloud and six silently. The order of silent and 
oral response blocks was counterbalanced across subjects. Two counterbalanced 
orders of the twelv test Passages were used each with 8 subjects. Within each of 
these two subject groups. "Yes" responses were made on the left-hand side of the 
response box by half of the subjects and on the right-hand side by the other 
half. In addition, corroct and incorrect question versions were counterbalanced 
among each group of four subjects. The order of the four comprehension 
questions, one at each level, was also randomly determined for every paasape 
presentation. , ^ r o 

Procedure. Subjects were tested individually in a sound-attenuated room in 
the presence of the experimenter. The instructions, prompts during the course of 
the experiment, the reading passages and the comprehension questions were al' 
presented on a GBC Standard CRT display monitor (Model MV-10A) placed at 
eye-level about 40 om in front of the subject. Stimulus presentation and response 
CO lection was carried out by a PDP-11/M computer. The subject interacted with 
the experimental visual prompts by pressing appropriate buttons on a seven-button 
response box connected to the computer. 

The beginning of each reading passage was announced on the center of the CRT 
screen^ by a prompt, "Attention! New Story Coming Up. Please press READY button to 
begin." When the subject had indicated his/her readiness, the experimenter 
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An Example Reading Passage 

In ancient Rome, Julius Caesar banned chariot driving at 
night. It 3Gems the thundering c?iariot wheels made too much 
noise. Now over 2,000 years later — people are starting 
to reali^.e that noiye isn't good for them. It affects their 
hearing, their peace of mind, their ability to work 
efficiently, and, as some doctors point out, their general 
health. 

Most people i3till accept noise as a routine part of 
their dsily lives: sirens, horns, airplanes, household 
appliances, power mowers, jackhammers. Some even seek out 
noise in the form of loud rook music. People can see a 
smog-filled sky or a filthy lake and they recognize 
pollution, but noise is not usually regarded with equal 
concern. 

Noise 'is* a form of pollution and, like other forms, 
it's getting worse. A U.S. government study says that noise 
pollution is doubling every ten years. Says Dr. Vern 0. 
Knudsen, a noise expert at the University of California: "If 
noise continues to increase for the next 30 years as it has 
for the past 30, it could become lethal." 



Questions 

ourface structure: Did the word "doctors" occur in this 
story? 

Low-level proposition: Noise pollution affects one's work. 

High-level proposition: People are starting to realize the 
harmful effects of noise. 

Inference: Modern technology has contributed to the rise in 
noise pollution. 
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announced the reading mode (oral or silent) for the pasaage. The passage appeared 
on the CRT screen one sentence at a time and was advanced by the reader's 
out ton-press control. 

Subjects were instructed to read once through and press the "Ready" button 
m order to continue reading as fluently as possible. The presentation technique 
prevented regressive eye movements to previous sentences and also allowed for the 
collection of sentence-by-sentence reading latencies for each test passage. At 
the end of each passage, the question phase was announced on the screen by the 
centered prompt, Attention! Questions. Please press READY button to begin." 
Subjects initiated each question presentation themselves and were instructed to 
respond as quickly and accurately as possible once the question had appeared on 
the screen. After making their "Yes/True" or "No/False" responses to each 
question, subjects entered a confidence rating of their response on a scale from 
1 to 7. A rating of 7 indicated a highly confident response and a rating of 1 
indicated a guessing response whose correctness was highly uncertain. A ratiiig 
scale reminder on the screen at this time was terminated by the confidence rating 
button-press response. Then, feedback about the correct answer to the 
comprehension question was provided in the form of a flashing light immediately 
above the correct button on the response box. Following the four questions, the 
next reading passage was announced. Thus, for each passage, sentence-by-aentence 
reading latencies and comprehension data in the form of the number of errors 
question-answering latencies and confidence ratings for each question type were 

Three passages served as practice for all subjects, the first being read 
silently and the second and third passages serving as oral reading practice at 
the beginning of the experimental session. Instructions emphasized that the 
subject s task was to read in order to understand the content of the passages. 
The oral fluency and intonation of reading aloud were not stressed in the 
instructions and the experimenter attempted to avoid any performance pressure 
during the oral reading blocks, by reassuring worried subjects that their 
responses were quite satisfactory. 



Results 

Unless otherwise noted, all reported results are statistically significant 
at the p<.01 level. 

Readj££ Lat.-ncies. A two-way analysis of variance with reading mode and 
stories as fixed factors was performed on subjects' mean sentence-by-sentencp 
reading times for each passage. Subjects took a mean of 1.76 seconds longer to 
read passages aloud Uean = 8.71 sec) than to read them silently (mean = 6.95 
sec), (P(1,1?)=22.06). This difference was found for all 16 subjects. There were 
aitierences in the mean reading latencies between the passages (P(5,65)=10.28) 
reflecting differences in sentence lengths, but these differences did not 
interact with the reading mode effect (F(5,65)<1 .0). Thus, as expected, oral 
reading latencies were greater than silent reading latencies for ail test 
passages. ^ 

Comp_rehensi_o_n. For initial overall analys.^3 of variance, the four .luestion 
types were treated as one factor called Question Level. This factor was related 
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to increasing representation abstraction from the text presented on the CRT 
screen. For each subject, the total number of errors £or each quesi;ion level for 
both oral and silent reading (of total possible of six) were surmned together. In 
addition, the mean latency and confidence rating for each question level over all 
reading passages for each reading mode condition were computed. Separate analyses 
of variance with the order of reading mode blocks as a between-subject faotor and 
question level and reading mode as fixed, within-subject factors were also 
carried out on the number of errors, mean latencies and mean confidence ratings. 

^rror data . No effect of order of reading mod6 was found, so this factor was 
not included in further analyses. An expected overall question Xevel effect 
indicated differential error patterns for the various comprehension level probes 
(F(3»45)=8. 18) . However, no differences in the number of errors made in oral and 
silent reading conditions were found (F( 1 , 1 15)=5« 54, p>.07). In addition, no 
interaction was found between the level of comprehension probes and the reading 
mode (F(3,45)=2.22, p>.09). 

Closer examination of the error data at each question level by test for 
simple effects revealed no differences in performance after oral or silent 
reading for questions tapping surface structure (F( 1 , 1 5)<1 . 0) , low- or high-level 
prepositional representations in memory (F(1 ,1 5)=3.20,p>.09) , or inferences drawn 
from the read texts (F(1 , 15)<1 .0). The analysis of prepositional raicrostruoture 
did, nevertheless, yield the expected levels effect (F(l , 1 5)=8.04,p<.02) and no 
interaction between question level and reading mode (F(1 , 1 5)<1 .0) . Thus, whether 
a passage was read aloud or silently did not significantly affect the number of 
errors made on any level of comprehension as measured by the four question types 
after each passage. Importantly., the various question levels were not affected 
differentially by the preceding reading mode. 

Question Latency data . Since the initial analysis of variance did not reveal 
practice or fatigue effects due to the order of reading mode blocks 
(F(l , 14)=3.04,p>1 .0) , this factor was excluded fm further consideration. Main 
effects of both reading mode (F( 1 , 1 5)=1 1 . 52) and question level (F(3,45)=32. 1 3) 
were obtained in the subsequent analysis with the four question types as one 
factor. Furthermore, for question latencies, reading mode and question level 
interacted significantly f F(3,45)=4.85) . 

No effects due to silent or oral reading mode were found for analyses of the 
latencies to questions probi'ng the surface structure of the texts and inferences 
following from those texts (F( 1 , 1 5)=2. 02,p> . 17 and F(l,15)<1.0 respectively). In 
contrast, oral reading led to faster verification of propositions reflecting the 
microatructure knowledge representation of the texts (F(1 , 15)=27.95). The 
failure to obtain a difference between latencies to low- and high- level 
propositions was unexpected (F(l ,15)=2.96,p>. 10). This result differs from the 
question error data above and indicates the increased sensitivity of the latency 
measure compared to error rate measures of comprehension, as well as the speed of 
processing difference between silent and oral reading. The comprehension 
question latency and error data are shown in Figure 1. 
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Confidence Rat ing data. Contrary to expectations from use in listening 
comprehension t-isks T^.g. Brunner & Pisoni, 1982)t in the present reading 
comprehension Ltudy, confidence ratings failed to meaningfully reflect 
differences in silent and oral reading processes in subsequent comprehension, 
questions. An overall analysis of variance revealed an effect of question level, 
indicating differences between the four types of comprehension level probes 
(F(5,45)-9-20) , but no differences were observed due to reading mode 
(F(1 ,15)<1 .0). The mean confidence rating was 5-70, where a rating of 7 indicated 
a very confident response and a rating of 1 indicated a guessing response. 
Subsequent analyses indicated no significant question levels effect between low- 
and high-level microstructure proposition items. Thus, in the present study, 
subjects' confidence in their prior recognition or verification responses to 
information from texcs they had just read appeared to be minimally related to 
underlying cognitive processes used in reading comprehension. 

In summary, differences in the component cognitive processes betwoon oral 
and silent reading modes in a task requiring comprehension were revealed in terms 
of speed of processing. These effects were observed for both reading rates and 
latencies to comprehension probes. Microstructure representations of the text 
base revealed the obtained differences due to reading mode: Oral reading led to 
somewhat faster comprehension responses, but these responses were as accurate as 
the slower responses made after silent reading of the texts. Comprehension 
questions were answered equally confidently after both oral and silent reading. 
Thus, our findings have implicated temporal processing factors in the 
construction and retrieval of comprehension structures in memory as the loci of 
differential cognitive processing in oral and silent reading. 



Discussion 

The present results identified specific levels of knowledge structures used 
in text comprehension which were affected by prior reading mode. When the text 
information had been read aloud, subjects correctly recognized low- and 
high-level prepositional statements ns having occurred in the text faster than 
when they had read the text silently. This effect was not refU)otf?d in the data 
from errors or confidence ratings of subjects* responses to comprehension 
questions. In contrast, however, the reading mode did affect reading rate. The 
observed on-line temporal differences were in the opposite direction to the 
question latency data: Mean oral sentence-by-sentence reading times were 1 .76 
seconds longer than equivalent silent reading times. Thus, only the two temporal 
dependent measures in the present study, reading rates and response latencies to 
comprehension questions, were sensitive to the effects of reading mode. Further, 
only questions pertaining to text microstructure revealed differei^ces due to oral 
or silent reading of the preceding text. 

In the sections below, we will consider thest:? findings in light of our two 
experimental hypotheses.. Then, their implications for models of silent and oral 
reading comprehension will be discussed. 
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figure 1. Question latency data (top panel) and error data 
(bottom panel) after silent reading ( striped bars) and 
oral reading (open bars) at fcur levels of 
comprehension. 
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According to our first hypothesis, the orife,-oing vocalisation response in oral 
reading requires attentional capacity that is ahared with other underlying 
cognitive processes involved in comprehension (Goodman, 1970; Wanat, 1976).' 
Predictions for our experiment were that slower and leas accurate performance was 
expected in the oral reading condition. Also, it was expected that higher levels 
of comprehension would suf f .-r more than lower levels in tho oral reading mode. In 
fact, the present results contradict both of these predictions: Paster 
comprehension latencies occurred after oral reading than after silent reading 
[for low- and high-level propositions). This finding may be taken to support 
views that adult readers have automatic pronunciation responses in oral readim* 
(Danks & Hill, 1981). ^ 

The second hypothesis we considered was that the slower speed of oral 
reading would be accompanied by compensatory decrements in comprehension 
performance. Stanovich (1981), among others, has suggested that slower word 
recognition in reading cooccurs with increased reliance on contextual cues in the 
text (presumably used for integrating incoming material with other comprehension 
structures in working memory). The prediction follows, therefore, for the present 
study that differences in on-line temporal rates of oral and silent reading would 
not yield comparable differences in comprehension data. This, again, was not 
confirmed by our data. We found response latency advantages for verification of 
low- and high-level propositions from the passage after oral reading. 

This finding of faster response latencies following oral reading supporta 
previous reports of spontaneous vocalization during (silent) reading of diffioulb 
texts (e.g. Hardyck & Petrinovich, 1970). The suggestion, here, is that when 
comprehension is difficult, the perceptual and cognitive processes in reading are 
slowed down (Levy, 1981). 2 The additional inference required is that the 
vocalisation of the oral reading response is functional in compensating for 
otherwise faster-occurring encoding of text microstructure for comprehension. 
The mean error rate of 21%, combined with subjects' comments about the difficulty 
of the experimental task, support our claim that the set of passages used were 
indeed difficult rear' ' ug materials for our group of subjects to comprehend. 

Thus, the present study has shown that the vocalization component of oral 
reading functions to compensate for faster processing of text microstructure. (in 
contrast, memory for the occurrence of particular words in the texts was 
unaffected by reading mode, both in accuracy and in speed of response). 

Given these findings, we propose as the locus of this compensation a 
post-lexical working memory store for parsing and clause integration stages of 
text comprehension (e.g. Just & Carpenter, 1980). We suggest that phonological 
receding for access to the mental lexicon in order to recognize printed words 
takes place in both reading modes (alt.:on-h we have not shown this to be tht. case 
in this study). This proposal will be discussed in relation to two specific 
accounts of oral and silent reading, 

Because Goodman's model (1970, 1979) rests almost entirely on oral reading 
error data, he hKS attempted to specify the relation of processes in both reading 
modes m some detail. Wo have already alluded to one point of confusion, but at 
this time Goodman's perspective should be examined with greater depth. For most 
adu.t oral readers Goodman (1970) suggests that "... primarily, oral output is 
produced after meaning has been decoded." (p. 483) Thus, oral reading requires 
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both the decoding of meaning component, proposed to be identic?^! with silent 
J;.. reading by Goodman, and, then, a derivative recocUng process, interpro table an 
phonological recoding, '*to produce an oral language"* equivalent of the graphic 
input which is the signal in reading" (p. 502). 

The underlying cognitive processes leading to meaning reconstruction, i.e. 
comprehension, are presumed to be the same procei^ses in both silent and oral 
: reading, according to Goodman (1967). This appears to be inconsistent with his 

assertion in other places of active sampling, prediction and processing speed 
differences between the two reading modes (cf. 1967, p-502). Thus, while Goodman 
indicates awareness of differences in the relative temporal rates of progressing, 
he does not associate them with reading comprehension processes and therefore 
makes predictions of no differences in performance between comprehension 
following oral and silent reading. 

A more flexible account of differences in oral and silent reading has been 
proposed by Danks and Fea: , (1979)* In complete opposition to Goodman's model, 
the two alternative models of the oral reading processes postulated by Banks and 
Fears, called the decoding and comprehension hypotheses, both necessarily include 
phonological recoding or as they name it, decod^ing (not to be confused with 
Goodman's similar mechanism referred to as recoding^T^ The hypotheses of Danks and 
Fears differ in the inclusion of comprehension prior to the spoken oral reading 
response. Which of the two models is used depends on variables such as the 
reading skill and motivation of the reader, the specific task and the text 
difficulty. The essential point for the present study is that phonological 
recoding, according to these authors, always precedes comprehension in both 
silent and either model of oral reading. Our findings load us to concur with this 
suggestion, but it is necessary to expand on the specific stages involved between 
phonological recoding and comprehension. 

The results of our study, in conjunction with the assumption of common 
phonological recoding processes in both oral and silent reading, suggest that the 
temporal differences due to reading mode in the process of reading and in 
response latencies to comprehension questions to the reading passages occur after 
words have been r<=^cogni7.ed, in case role assignment and text unit and clausal 
integration processes that take place in working memory. Thic is similar to Just 
and Carpenter's recent model of silent reading (1980), but oar proposal also 
assumes that the additional time spent in working memory during completion of 
these higher-level comprehension processes in oral reading (compared to silent 
reading), results in memory traces that are retrieved faster in later, 
memory-based comprehension probes of these higher-level units of the text 
meaning. Word-level differences in memory-based questions were not found in the 
present study, we suggest, because separate traces of word entries already 
existing in the mental lexicon were not constructed during text comprehension 
during initial reading. Similarly, inferences may not be automatically drawn 
during on-line reading comprehension and may be instead computed from stored 
information upon demand (Frederiksen, 1981). Thus, what readers actually 
construct and store as they read for comprehension appears to be prepositional 
structures of the levels specifically probed by our miorostruc ture verification 
statements (cf. Kintsch & van Dijk, 1978). For this reason, additional working 
memory storage during the slower clausal integration processes of oral reading, 
facilitates later verification latencies for only low- and high-level 
raiorostrctures from the text. 
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In conclusion, the present data reveal that differences due to roadin;? rnodo 
are prim.tirily a function of the speed of higher-level parsaing and comprehonaLon 
processey that occur when subjects read texts for comprehension. In our study, 
slower reading latencies in oral reading led to faster responses to comprehension 
items on low- and high-level prepositional structures from tY • text. These 
results support models of oral and silent reading with common early stages of 
phonological receding (e.g. Danks & Fears, 1979)* Such models obviously require 
further specificity in identifying post-lexical larger text unit storage as the 
critical level on which time differences in oral and silent reading w?'ll be 
reflected in memory-based comprehension tests. The results obtained the 
present study also point to the importance of two theoretical endeavors; first, 
extending unitary processing models of reading comprehension to account for 
temporal differences due to reading mode; and 3'econd, viewing comprehension as a 
structured hierarchy of component levels of meaning and structure rather than a 
global, unitary process that somehow reveals itself after a reader encounters a 
printed te:<t. In addition, it is very likely that the reader's comprehension 
goals will interact in substantial ways with the time-course of processing of the 
individual component levels of comprehension. Having found reliable differences 
in sentence-by-sentence reading speed and response latencies for comprehension 
questions probing text microstructure components between oral and silent reading, 
we are encouraged to pursue this problem further in future work that explicitly 
examines the reader's goals. 
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Footnotes 



In contrast to wide employment of nonspecific or low-level comprehension tests, 
testing primarily memory for text vocabulary (e-g- Swalm, 1973) or ambiguous 
levels of comprehended knowledge such as "information in the story" 
(Collins, 1961), one early researcher. Mead (1915> 1917), adopted a measure 
reported as "percentage of points reproduced of points read". This is seen 
as a precursor, albeit nonspecific , of current proposiijional text base 
analyses as a unit to measure comprehension. 

Other factors determining reading rate and the extent of the use of compensating 
overt reading responses include visually noisy stimulus quality of the text 
(Levy, 1981), the word-encoding skill of the reader (Perfetti & Roth, 1981), 
as well as the text structure and the reader's goals (Prederiksen, 1981). 
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Abstract 



av«te!^*^f °^ response and voice data entry 

systems, it has become extremely important to understand how humans interact with 

!ff!L ^^^l"'^ perception is a complex process involving a number of 

InJnl beginning with the extraction of phonetic information and 

ending with a conceptual representation of the input message. Each level of 
perceptual analysis may be subject to limitations of the human information 
?I^?r?^Hnn Moreover, these perceptual processes may impose further 

restrictions on the performance of other cognitive tPGks. Perceptual encoding, 
maintenance of_ items in short-term memory, transfer of information ^-o long-term 
storage, decision making, and response production may compete for mechanisms or 
resources needed for visual or auditory information processing, vocal respondinp^ 
ur manual responding. Thus, when an observer must make complex decisions and 
responses to synthetic speech messages, performance may depend on the interaction 
of perceptual clarity of the input, nature of the responses, and other task 
oL''^?nr-V- i" '•'"^^ '^'^^"^^ relationship of such task parameters 

rice°?;o X synttiL^p"L7ch!''^°' '''' performance in situations employing 
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INTaO DUCT ION 



The ora of speech technology has begun. We are just now starting to see the 
introduction of practical, commeroially available speech synthesis and speech 
recognition devices* Within the next few years, these systems will be utilized 
for a variety of applications to facilitate hur.^n-machine communication and as 
sensory aids for the handicapped. Soon we will be conversing with vending 
machines, cash registers, elevators, cars, clocks, and computers* Pilots will be 
able to request and receive information by talking and listening to flight 
instruments. In short, speech technology will provide the ability to interact 
rapidly with machines through our most efficient communications channel — 
speech* 

However, while there has been a great deal of attention paid to the 
development of the hardware and systems, there has been almost no effort made to 
understand how humans will utilize this technology* To date, there has been very 
little research concerned with the impact of speech technology on the human user* 
The prevailing assumption seems to be that simply providing automated voice 
response and voice data entry will solve most of the human factors problems 
inherent in the user-system interface* But 'it present, this assumption is 
untested. In some cases, the introduction of voice response and voice data entry 
systems may create a new set of human factors problems* To understand how the 
user will interact with these new speech processing devices, it is necessary to 
understand much more about the human observer* In other words, we must 
understand how the human processes information* More specifically, we must know 
how the human perceives, encodes, stores, and retrieves speech and how these 
operations interact with the specific tasks the observer must perform* 

In the Speech Research Laboratory at Indiana University, we have been 
carrying out a number of research projects investigating various aspects of human 
speech perception (see Pisoni, 1982, for a review)* Strictly speaking, this work 
is not human factors research; that is, it is not designed to answer specific 
questions regarding the development and use of specific products* Rather, the 
goal of this research is to provide more general and basic knowledge about the 
perception of synthetic speech. This basic research can then serve as a 
foundation for subsequent human factors studies that may be motivated be specific 
problems. 

Several areas of research are currently under investigation in our 
laboratory* In general, this research is concerned with the ability of human 
listeners to perchJive synthetic speech under various task demands and conditions. 
Typically, two aspects of the listener's performance in these tasks are measured; 
we measure the speed and accuracy of subjects' responses. These performance 
variables allow us to make inferences about the complex cognitive processes that 
mediate human speech perception. For example, the speed of a subject's response 
(called reaction time or response latency) indicates to some degree the 
complexity and extent of perceptual and cognitive processing required to make the 
response* Thus, if subjects are slowest to respond in one particular condition 
of an exper:^ment, then that condition may require more cognitive computation or 
processing capacity than other conditions. 
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To interpret these results, it is necessary to consider the three banio 
factors that interact to affect an observer's performance: (l) the inherent 
limitations of human information processing, (2) the constraints on the structure 
and content of the speech signal, and (3) the specific task requirements. The 
nervous system cannot maintain all aspects of sensory stimulation. Moreover, 
there are severe processing limitations in the capacity for storing raw sensory 
data* To circumvent these capacity limitations, sensory information must be 
receded or transformed into n*ore abstract forms for stable storage and subsequent 
cognitive operations (Lindsay A Norman, t977). By using long-term knowledge 
about the structure of language and real-world events, it is possible to make 
inferences that supplement and elaborate upon sensory input. Of course, this 
process is computationally intensive* One of the cognitive resources that Is 
utilized during this type of processing is short-term memory. Short-term memory 
-\s the "working memory" of the huni?n cognitive processor and is extremely limited 
in capacity (Shiffrin, 1976)» As a result, the capacity limitations of 
short-term memory impose severe constraints on almost all perceptual and 
cognitive processes (Shiffrin & Schneider, 1977). In addition, these memory 
limitations may be exceedingly critical in speech perception since speech Is^ a 
dynamic and transient signal. Unlike the printed word, once a word is spoken it 
must be processed immediately in real time or it is lost» It is impossible" for 
the listener to "glance back" and hear a previous word over again because the 
physical waveform dissipates so quickly. To avoid this possible loss of 
information the input speech is buffered through an auditory memory store prior 
to short-term memory (Crowder, 1978; Pisoni, 1975)» This auditory memory holds 
speech in a relatively unencoded form acting as sort of a sensory tape recorder. 
However, this sensory memory is even more limited in capacity than short-term 
memory. Thus, speech perception is a very time-critical process. If it is 
interrupted for too long a time, important sensory data could be lost and 
subsequent processing severely affected. 

To handle the interruptions of noise and signal distortion, the perceptual 
process must take advantage of the constraints on the structure of spoken 
language. Speech production uses a complex and hierarchically organized system 
of linguistic rules to encode meanings into sounds. At the lowest level of the 
system, the distinctive properties of the signal are constrained by vocal tract 
acoustics and articulation. Consonants and vowels are coarticulated onto each 
other to form a complex coded stream of acoustic events (Liberman, Cooper, 
Shankweiler, & Studdert-Kennedy , 1967). Even at this level of representation, 
there is a great deal of redundancy, so that a single acoustic segment may 
transmit information relevant to several phonemes (Liberman, 1970). By utilizing 
this redundancy, in the acoustic speech code, the perceptual system is less 
sensitive to unwanted distortion of any single acoustic segment. 

At the next level of linguistic complexity, the selection and ordering of 
consonants and vowels in words is constrained by the phonological rules of 
language. This provides another degree of predictability in the perceptual 
processing of speech. For example, in English, a initial liquid such as /I/ is 
never followed by a stop consonant such as /b/ within a single word. This means 
that information about some of the phonemes in a word may limit the possibilities 
for other phonejues in that word. Listeners have access to this knowledge and une 
it extensively in perceiving speech. 
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Similarly, the arrant^ement of words in ssentences is constrained by the 
fjyn tactic rules of language. Nounc, ver , and other syntactic categories are 
not ^ produced in random or arb'.trary aequencys. Instead, the allowable 
combinations of words are ordered by syncax. Research has shown that listeners 
use syntax to aid word recognition, even when the sentences presented are not 
taeaningful (Miller & Isard, 1965). 

Of cours? the meaning of words and sentences also provides constraints on 
the selection of words. Moreover, the context in which a .sentence occurs 
constrains the meaning of a sentence. The word-by-word interpretation of a 
sentence in context will limit the possible alternatives for subsequent words. 
In this way, as a sentence is perceived, the"e become fewer and fewer plausibly 
alternative words available for finishing the sentence. Jhus, a listener can 
sometimes understand a sentence even before the end of the sentence is spoken. 
Listeners may even be able to infer the identity of words that are obscured or 
obliterated by noise or distortion. 

Clearly, there is a great deal of redundancy in speech from the acoustic 
structure to the semantic content. This redundancy provides some noise immunity 
and can help guide the listener's perceptual processing. However, the extent to 
which this redundancy can be utilized depends on the specific demands of the task 
confronting the listener. Humans are unusually flexible in their ability to 
develop specialiaed perceptual and cognitive strategies to maximize performance 
for different tasks (cf. Moray, 197'3). For example, if a listener is required to 
respond to single isola*,ed command words, it would be impossible to use syntactic 
or semantic predictability as an aid for word recognition. However, if the 
listener has a priori knowledge of the message set, that knowledge can help in 
recognition by delimiting the possible message just as syntax does. 

Human performance in tasks is affected by a variety of factors. Some of 
these factors are closely related to the structure of the message ensemlle (the 
stimuli), instructions and expectations about the task and stimuli, perceptual 
set, the nature of the responses, the mapping of the messages onto the responses, 
and past experience or practice. These factors can be manipulated in various 
ways to induce the observer to adopt different performance strategies. Observers 
are also capable of varying the "depth of proces.ging" (Craik & Lockhart, 1972) 
that a message receives, depending on the requirements of the task. If an 
obaerver is required to remember every word in a spoken passage of text, the 
listener's strategy is very different from the strategy used in a task that only 
requirea general comprehension of the spoken passage. The implication of this is 
that It is important to evaluate voice response systems under the same task 
demands that will be imposed on the ultimate users of the systems. The results 
of an evaluation test in the laboratory that places minimal demands on the 
listener may not generalize to the actual use of the voice response system in a 
more demanding application. For tl s reason, it is important to study the 
perception of synthetic speech usir different tasks such as comprehension, 
recall, and speeded classification which require several levels of message 
complexity: passages, sentences, and words. 
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PERCEPTUAL EVALUATION OF SYNTHETIC SPEECH 

When presented with a spoken passage of text, a listener is able to utilize 
the full range of psycholinguistic knowledge available in order to aid 
perception. To assess the contribution of this knowledge to listening 
performance, Pisoni and Hunnicutt (i960) conducted a series of experiments using 
synthetic speech generated by the MITalk text-to-speech system (see Allen, 1981). 
In one experiment, subjects were presented with fifteen narrative passages and an 
appropriate set of multiple-choice comprehension questions. The questions woro 
designed to tes.t general comprehension of the passages and were drawn, along with 
the passages, from several standardized adult reading comprehension tests.' The 
5 passages covered a variety of topics, writing styles, and vocabulary. Three 

groups of subjects were tested. One group read printed versions of the passages, 
; while the remaining two groups listened to continuous spoken versions. One of 

.V these two groups heard natural speech passages, vhile the other group listened to 

synthetic speech. 

:•' ^^^^ experiment, two results were extremely interesting. First, the 

group that heard the MITalk speech improved in comprehension performance from 
64.1% correct in the first half of the experiment to 74.8^ correct in the second 
half of the experiment. This 10.7^ improvement in comprehension performance 
indicates that the synthetic speech group may have been learning the dialectal 
Idiosyncrasies of the MITalk synthetic speech. Neither the group that read the 
^tlTftl the natural speech group showed any similar change in performance 

over the course of the experiment. 

of ^J^'lrm^T^ ""^^^^^^U"*®^^^* that the average comprehension performance 
of the MITalk group (70,^% correct) was not statistically different from either 
the natural speech group (67.8^ correct) or the reading group (77.2^ correct). 
This suggests that even after a small amount of experience, listeners could 
understand the main points of the MITalk p^issages as well as the natural 
passages. A similar result was reported by Jenkins and Franklin (1981) in a 
comparison of natural speech with synthetic speech produced by the FOVE 
synthesis-by-rule system (ingemann, 1978). Jenkins and Franklin found that the 
gist or general points of grade-school level passages could be remembered equally 
well for natural and synthetic speech. 

At first glance, it seems somewhat surprising that comprehension performance 
for natural and synthetic speech should be the same. It is tempting to conclude 
tnat there are no problems in understanding the content of synthetic passages. 
However, it is important to note that in these experiments, listeners only had to 
understand the general ideas In the spoken passages. If the subjects could 
understand only some parts of the passages, they could use previous knowledge to 
make inferences about the rest of the text. These experiments were not able to 
w;o!iof!J'''^4.v,^!*ir'' ^"■^°'^"!^tion that was acquired by listening to the text and 
knowledge that the subjects might have had prior to the experiment. With this 
issue in mind. Luce (1981) conducted a more detailed examination of the 
comprehension of fluent synthetic speech. In this study. Luce used more specific 
questions that were designed to probe four different levels of comprehension. 
Surface structure questions were constructed to determine if listeners had heard 
a specific word in the spoken text. Low proposition questions queried specific 
details or facts m the passage. High proposition questions probed understanding 
of themes or messages in the text. Finally, inference questions required 
listeners to form a conclusion that had not been explicitly stated in the 
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p.^SGage. These quostions were presented visually followins the spoken passages 
and subjects responded by pressing the appropriately marked button on a response 
box that was interfaced to a minicomputer. 

One group of subjects heard synthetic MITalk-produced passages and another 
group listened to natural speech versions of the same texts. Speed and accuracy 
of question answering were measured. Although subjects responded with comparable 
latencies to questions for natural and synthetic passages, there were significant 
differences in the accuracy of question answering. Subjects were less accurate 
in answering inference questions and high and low proposition questions for the 
.<5ynthetic passages. In contrast to the previous studies, this indicates that 
comprehension of the natural passages was better than comprehension of the 
synthetic speech. However, there was a surprising result. The subjects who 
heard the synthetic speech wei^e more accurate at answering surface structure 
questions than the natural speech subjects. This indicates that the subjects who 
heard natural speech remembered fewer specific words from the passages than the 
MITalk listeners. 

These results seem to present something of a paradox. After all, if 
listeners can understand the words in a passage, they should be able to 
understand the passage at all levels of comprehension. The resolution to this 
paradox may be that subjects were asked if a particular word occurred in a 
passage after the text was heard. The group that listened to synthetic speech 
may have spent so much time and effort trying to understand each of the words in 
the text that they were unable to do anything else. Indeed, this effort to 
understand the words may have made the words more memorable. On the other hand, 
the group that heard natural speech probably had no problems understanding the 
word;-? in the passagOvS so they could concentrate more effort on understanding the 
U\eas of the? passages. Thus for these subjects, the specific words (as opposed 
to the concepts involved) were less salient it: memory. Previous research has 
3hovni that during sentence comprehension, the surface structure is quickly 
forgotten while the basic concepts are retained (Sachs, 1967)' 

The results of tnis experiment demonstrate that while listeners may 
understand the gist of simple synthetic and natural passages equally well, it is 
substantially harder to comprehend synthetic speech at more abstract levels. The 
reason for this difficulty may be that it is harder to encode synthetic words 
than natural words. This seems to be true even though the listeners should be 
able to use a great deal of prior knowledge to aid in word recognition. 

Indeed, Pisoni and Hunnicutt (1980) have demonstrated that this 
psycholinguistic knowledge can have an important effect on the perception of 
synthetic speech. Using MITalk-generated speech, they compared word recognition 
in two types of isolated j^entences. The first type of sentence was syntactically 
correct and meaningful. An example is given in (l) below: 

(1) Add salt before you fry the egg, 

Tht> second type of sentence was also syntactically correct. However, these 
sentences were semantically anomalous. In other words, these test sentences had 
the syntactic form of aormal sentences, but they were nonsense. An example of 
this type of nonsense sentence is given in (2) below: 

(2) The yellow dog sang the opera. 
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By comparing word recognition performance for these two classes of sentences, it 
wa3 possible to determine the influence of sentence meaning on word perooptlon. 
Correct word recognition was very good in the meaningful sentences with a mean of 
95*2^ of the words recognissedi However, only 78,7fo of the words in the nnoma'. ou.'.i 
sentences were correctly recognized. Clearly the meanxng of ^. sentence Is a 
significant factor in perceiving synthetic words. Moreover, an analysis of the 
errors produced for both the meaningful and anomalous sentences indicated that 
the meaning of a sentence constrained the perceptual selection of words* 

Thus, even though psycholinguistic knowledge can guide word recognition to 
some extent, it may be that word perception is harder for r^ynthetic words *han 
for natural words. Pisoni (1981) used a lexical decision task to compare the 
perception of natural and synthetic words in isolation. In this experiment, 
subjects were presented with two types of test items. On each trial, subjects 
had to decide as g[uickly as possible whether a test item was a "word" or a " 
nonword." Reaction time and accuracy were both measured. The results showed 
that performance was more accurate for natural test items (98% correct) than for 
synthetic test items correct). Moreover, this difference was present for 

both word and nonword test items. 

The mean reaction times for correct responses also showed significant 
differences between synthetic and ratural test items. Subjects responded 
significantly faster to natural words (905 msec) and nonwords (1046 m^ec) than to 
synthetic words (1056 msec) and nonwords (1179 msec). On the -taverage, reaction 
times to the synthetic spe'ich took 145 msec longer than response times to the 
natural speech. This indicates that synthetic speech perception requires^ moro 
cognitive "effort" than natural speech perception. But most important, this 
result was found for words and nonwords alike, suggesting that the extra 
processing does not defend on the lexical status of the test item. Thus, the 
phonological encoding of synthetic speech appears to require more effort than the 
encoding of natural speech. 

In a more recent study, Slowiaczek and Pisoni (1981 ) used the same lexical 
decision procedure but gave the subjects five days of experience at the task. 
They found that although overall performance improved for all test items, the 
reaction time difference between natural and synthetic speech remained roughly 
the same. This is consistent with the conclusion that it is the perceptual 
encoding of the test items that is responsible for the reaction time difference. 
Furthermore, this result indicates that the processing of synthetic speech is a 
"data-limited" process (Norman & Bobrow, 1975); that is, the limitation may be in 
the structure of the synthetic sptpech itself. 

In another experiment, Pisoni (1981) asked subjects to name synthetic and 
natural test items. On each trial, a subject repeated as quickly as possible a 
word or nonword that was heard through the headphones. The time required to mako 
the naming response was measured together with the accuracy of the response. As 
in the previous studies, it was found that subjects made more errors on synthetic 
speech. In addition, they were much slower to name synthetic test items than 
natural test items- Once again, subjects required more tim-3 to name the 
synthetic nonwords than the natural rionwords. These results demonstrate that the 
extra processing time needed for synthetic speech does not depend on the type of 
response made by the listener since the results were comparable for both manual 
and vocal responses. This reinforces the^ ^cg^nclusion that encoding the 
phonological structure of synthetic speech miiyji i^equire more computation than 
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oaco'Ufig natural spoech. Taken together, therae findings suggest that the 
intelligibility of the phonological segments of synthetic speech should be worse 
than the intelligibility of the phonemes in nntural speech- 

Pisoni and Hunnicutt (19Q0) used the Modified Rhyme Test (MKT) to 
investigate the segmental intelligibility of synthetic and natural speech. On 
each trial the subjects were presented with a single isolated monosyllabic word. 
The subjects then selected one of six alternative responses. The alternatives 
were also monosyllabic words differing from each other in a single phoneme. On 
some trials, the responses differed only in the initial consonant; on other 
trials > the responses differed only in the final consonant. Therefore, tue 
subjects were essentially choosing one of six different phonemes. 

Performance on this task was very good for both the natural and synthetic 
speech. The error rate for natural speech was only .6% — 99-4^ correct. For 
the MITalk-produced synthetic speech, the error rate was 6.9^ or 95.1/S correct. 
It seems apparent that listeners had very little trouble deciding which phoneme 
was the correct response for both types of speech. However, in this 
forced-choice format (the listener is required to pick one response from six 
alternatives), the MRT constrains responding in much the same way that syntax or 
semantics in sentences can guide in word selection. As a result, this 
forced-choice testing procedure could inflate the estimates of segmental 
intelligibility by artificially constraining response alternatives. Indeed, 
Pisoni and Koon (19Q2) found that when these constraints were removed, segmental 
intelligibility was significantly worse. In their experiment, subjects were not 
restricted to six alternative responses. Instead, after hearing a test word, the 
subjects were free to select any response (from all the words they knew) that 
seemed appropriate; the set of allowable responses was not designated by the 
experimenter. The results of this change from the traditional forced-choice MRT 
procedure to the free-response were very striking. The error rate for the 
natural speech increased only slightly from .6;^ in the forced-choice procedure to 
2.8% in the free-response format. However, for the synthetic speech, the error 
rate increased dramatically from S.9% in the forced-ohoice procedure to 24.6;? in 
the free-response paradigm. Wliile listeners were able to identify 97.2^ of the 
natural speech correctly, only 75.4'^ of the synthetic speech was correctly 
classified in the free-response format. Thus, even though segmental 
intelligibility appeared to be quite good in the traditional MRT forced-choice 
test, the ability to select any word as a response significantly impaired 
intelligibility in the free-response format. Apparently, subjects were able to 
use the constraints imposed by the restricted set of responses provided in the 
standard MRT. Tt is very important to emphasize the implications of these 
results. Data obtained in the standard forced-choice MRT cannot be generalized 
to predict performance in the free-response format. This is because there is an 
interaction between the type of testing procedure (forced-choice vs. 
free- response) and the type of speech presented (natural vs. synthetic); it is 
not possible to simply add or subtract a constant to performance in the 
forced-choice MKT to predict performance in the free-response paradigm. This 
clearly illustrates why it is important not to assumo that a standardized testing 
procedure (like the MKT) will predict performance in applications where the task 
demands may be quite different. 

Up to this point, the research we have summarised has been concerned with 
the intelligibility of speech. In general, it appr^ars that even synthetic speech 
produced by a system as sophisticated as MITalk is less intelligible than natural 
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speech. However, it is clear from these studies that th^ Ifitell.i^^ibilliy of 
j3ynthetic speech will depend on the structure of th*^ message 3et and th^^ deraand ;■; 
of the task. Moreover, it also appears that the aegmental intellij!?ibility of 
synthetic speech will be a major factor in word perception. For low cost speech % 
synthesis systems where the quality of segmental synthesis may be poor, the best 
performance will be achieved when the set of possible messages is small and tiie 
user is highly familiar with the message set. It may also be important for the 
different messages in the set to be maximally distinctive like the military 
alphabet (alpha, bravo, etc.). In this regard, the human user should be reg^irded 
in somewhat the same way as an isolated-word speech recognition system. J 

Of course, this consideration becomes less important if the spoken messages ;^ 

are accompanied by a visual display of the same information. When the user can ^ 

see a copy of the spoken message, any voice response system will soem, at first ^ 

glance, to be quite intelligible. While providing visual feedback may reduce the ^ 

utility of a voice response device, a low cost text-to-speech system could be -'.^-^ 
used in this way to provide adequate spoken confirmation of data-base entries. 

Where visual feedback cannot be provided and the messages are not restricted to a --^ 

small predetermined set, a more sophisticated text-to-speech system would be ^4 

advisable. H 

1.'. 

Assessing the intelligibility of a voice response unit is an important part i 
of evaluating any system for applications. But it is equally important to 
understand how the use of synthetic speech may interact with other cognitive J 
operations carried out by the human observer. If the use of speech I/O 
interferes with other cognitive processes, performance of other tasks might be 
impaired if carried out concurrently with other speech processing activities. 
For example, a pilot who is listening to talking flight instrum-ants might mi^s n 
warning light, forget important flight information, or misunderstand the flight 
controller. Therefore, it is important to understand the capacity limitations 
imposed on human information processing by synthetic speech. 




LIMITAT IONS ON SYN THETIC SPEECH PERCEPTION 

Recent work on human selective attention has suggested that cognitive 
processes are limited by the capacity of short-term (working) memory (Shiffrin S 
Schneider.', 1977)* Thus, any perceptual process that imposes a load on short-term 
memory may interfere with decision making, perceptual processing, and other 
cognitive operations. If perception of synthetic speech imposes a greater demand 
on the capacity of short-term memory than perception of natural speech, then the 
use of synthetic speech in applications where other cognitive operations are 
critical might produce serious problems. 

Recently, Luce, Feustel, and Pisoni (1982) conducted several experiments to 
determine the effects of processing synthetic speech on short-term memory 
capacity. In one experiment, on each trial, subjects were given two different 
lists of items to remember. The first list consisted of a set of digits visually 
presented on a CRT screen. On some trials no digits were presented and on other 
trials there were either three or six digits in the visual display. Following 
the visual list, subjects were presented with a spoken list of ten natural words 
or ten synthetic words. After the spoken list was presented, the subjects were 
instructed to write down all the digits in the order of presentation. After the 
digits were recalled, the subjects then wrote dom all the words they could 
remember from the auditory list. T '7 
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For all three visual digit list conditions (no list, three or six digits), 
recall of the natural words was significantly better than recall of the synthetic 
words. In addition, recall of the synthetic and natural words became worse as 
the size of the digit lists increased. In other words, increasing the number of 
digits held in memory impaired the subjects' ability to recall the words. But 
the most important finding was that there was an interaction between the type of 
speech presented (synthetic vs- natural) and the number of digits presented 
(threo vs. six). This interaction was revealed by the number of subjects who 
could recall all the digits presented in correct order. As the size of the digit 
lists increased, there were significantly fewer subjects recalling all the digits 
for the synthetic words compared to the natural words. Synthetic speech impaired 
recall of the visually presented digits more with increasing digit list size than 
did natural speech. These results indicate that synthetic speech required more 
short-term memory capacity than natural speech. As a result, it would be 
expected that synthetic speech should interfere much more with other cognitive 
processes. 

In another experiment, Luce et al- (1982) presented subjects with lists of 
tea words to bo mc?morized. The lists were either all synthetic or all natural 
words. The subjects were required to recall the words in the same order as the 
original presentation. As in the previous experiment, overall, the natural words 
were recalled better than the synthetic words. However, a more detailed analysis 
revealed that in the second half of the lists, recall of synthetic and natural 
speech was the same. The difference in recall performance between natural and 
synthetic speech was confined to the initial portion of the list. The first 
synthetic words heard in the list were recalled less often than the natural words 
in the beginning of the lists. This result demonstrated that, in tbe ^synthetic 
lists, the words heard later in each list interfered with active maintenance of 
the words heard earlier in the list. This is precisely the result that would be 
expected if the perceptual encoding of the synthetic words placed an additional 
load on short- term memory, thus impairing the rehearsal of words presented in the 
first half of the list. 

The data on serial ordered recall support the conclusion from the lexical 
decision research that the processing of synthetic words and^ nonwords seems to 
require more computation than perception of natural speech. Thus, the perceptual 
encoding of synthetic speech requires more cognitive capacity and may in turn 
restrict other cognitive processing. Previous research on capacity limitations 
in speech perception demonstrated that paying attention to one spoken message 
seriously impairs the listener's ability to detect specific words in other spoken 
messages (e.g.. Bookbinder & Osman, 1979; Treisman & Riley, 1969)- Moreover, 
several recent experiments have shown that attending to one message significantly 
impairs phoneme recognition in a second stream of speech (Nusbaum, 1981 ), Taken 
together, these studies indicate that speech perception requires active attention 
and cognitive capacity, even at the level of encoding phonemes. As a result, 
increased processing demands for the encoding of synthetic speech may place 
important limitations on the use of voice response systems in high information 
load conditions. This is especially true in eases where a listener may be 
expected to pay attention to several different sources of information. 
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SUM MARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Evaluating the use of voice response systems is not just h matter of 
conducting standardized intelligibility teats. Different applications will 
impose different demands and constraints on observers. Thus, it is necessary to 
take into account the three factors that interactively combine to affect human 
performance. First, the intrinsic limitations of human information processing 
must be considered. Perceptual and cognitive processes are primarily limited by 
the capacity of short-terra memory. Since synthetic speech perception imposes a 
severe load on short-term memory, it is reasonable to assume that in highly 
demanding tasks, synthetic speech perception may impair the performance of other 
concurrent cognitive operations. Of course the converse situation may occur 
also; that is, performing a demanding task may interfere with synthetic speech 
perception. The human observer is not an interrupt-driven computer that can 
respond immediately to the presentation of an input signal. During complex 
cognitive processing, an observer may not be able to make the appropriate 
response to i speech signal; even worse, the presentation of a synthetic message 
might not be detected. Therefore, in highly demanding tasks, it is important to 
provide messages that maximize redundancy and distinctiveness. This is where the 
second factor, the structure and content of the message set, becomes critical. 
As the message set becomes simpler (e.g., isolated command words), the perceptual 
distinctiveness of the messages should be increased accordingly. For isolated 
words, the listener is unable to rely on the psycholinguistic constraints 
provided by syntax and meaning. Moreover, the discriminability of the messages 
is most important when the quality of phoneme .-synthesis is poor. In this type of 
synthetic speech, redundancy in the acoustic structure of the signal is 
minimized. As a result, more effort may be required to encode the speech. This 
implies that low cost synthetic speech should only be used when the task demands 
(the third factor) are not severe. It would be more advisable to use a low cost 
synthesizer to provide spoken confirmation of data-base entries than as a voice 
response system in the cockpit of a jet fighter. 

Furthermore, it should be recognized that the ability to respond to 
synthetic speech in very demanding applications cannot be predicted from the 
results of the traditional forced-choice MRT. In the forced-choice MKT, the 
listener can utilize the constraints Inherent in the task, provided by the 
restricted set of alternative responses. However, outside the laboratory, the 
observer is seldom provided with these constraints. There is .0 simple or direct 
method of estimating performance in less constrained situations from the results 
of the forced-choice MRT. Instead, evaluation of voice response systems should 
be carried out under the same task requirements that are imposed in the intended 
application. 

From our research on synthetic speech perception, we can specify some of the 
constraints on the use of voice response systsms. However, there is still a 
great deal of research to be done. Basic research is needed to understand the 
effects of noise and distortion on synthetic speech processini^, how perception 1:3 
influenced by practice and prior experience, and how naturalness interacts with 
intelligibility. Now that the technology has been developed, research on these 
problems and other related issues will allow ua to realize both the potential and 
the limitations of voice response systems. 
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Abstract 



Previous research has demonstrated that selective adaptation effects nan b*-? 
found for speech-nonspeech continua which vary on a phonetically irrelevant 
acoustic dimension (Remez, 1979f 1980). The conclusion of this research wa.-i 
that, by the lo^jic behind selective adaptation r^^search, the set of featur** 
detectors involved in speech perception does not appear to be constrained by any 
acoustic-phonetic principles. The present experiment used an anchoring procedure 
with a similar speech-nonspeech stimulus series to test this claim. The stimuli 
in the series varied in formant bandwidth from a /bae/ at one andpoint to a 
nonspeech "buzz" at the other end of the series. When one of the endpoint 
stimuli was presented (and identified) more often than the rest of the series, 
the category boundary for the test series was displaced relative to the baseline 
rating function. The contrast effects produced by anchoring with endpc.nt 
stimuli in the present study are quite similar to the adaptation results obtained 
by Remez. These results suggest that the adaptation effects with 
speech-nonspeech continua probably reflect judgmental anchoring rather than the 
feature detector desensi tization that would otherwise be suggested by 
adaptation- induced contrast effects. Thus, contrary to the claims made by Hemez, 
previous adaptation experiments with speech-nonspeech continua do not constitute 
evidence against feature detector theories. 
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Perceptual Anchoring of a Spoech-Nonspeech Continuum 

Recently, Studdert-Kennody (1981 ) has strongly critlci7,ed cognitive 
psychology, claiming that "this information-processing approach to speech 
perception . . . eventually led to a dead end, as It gradually became apparent 
that this undertalcing was mired in tautology'* (p. 502), This indictment of 
cognitive psychology primarily stems from a growing disaffection with one 
particular research paradigm — selective adaptation — and with the feature 
detector theories that are supported by this research (see Diehl, 1981; Repp, 
1982; Studdert-Kennedy, 1977, 1981, 1982, for criticisms of feature detector 
theories of speech perception). In the past few years, several studies have 
questioned the validity of selective adaptation as a procedure for investigating 
phoneme perception (see Diehl, Elman, McCusker, 1978; Diehl, Lang & Parker, 
1980; Remez, 1979, 1980; Hemes, Cutting, fk Studdert-Kennedy , 1981; Rosen, 1979; 
Simon & Studdert-Kennedy , 1978). At present, selective adaptation is the only 
paradigm used to provide direct evidence for the operation of feature detectors 
in human speech perception. Thus, while there have been theoretical arguments 
against feature detector theories (e.g., Studdert-Kennedy , 1977, 1982), 
discrediting selective adaptation would most effectively eliminate support for 
these theories of phoneme perception (see Diehl, 1981). 

The first selective adaptation experiments using speech attempted to find 
evidence for phonetic feature detectors (see Cooper, 1975, 1979f for reviews of 
thi.s oarly I'e.search). Abbs and Suiusman (1971) proposed that the perception of 
phonetic categories could be mediated be feature detectors tuned to respond 
directly to phonetic information in the speech waveform. Sets of feature 
detectors would independently register phonetic features such as voicing* The 
outputs of these phonetic feature detectors would then be combined to identify a 
single phonetic segment. The existence of phonetic feature detectors would also 
provide a mechanism capable of explaining categorical perception (see Abbs & 
Sussman, 1971 )• If phonetic features are represented by discrete neural units 
(at least one for each phonetic feature value), intermediate states of perception 
between feature values should not be computed easily. Thus, the continuous 
acoustic variation present in the speech signal would be converted to a 
distribution of neural activity in discrete feature detectors. Two consonants 
that share the same phonetic feature values but differ acoustically she* Id 
produce the same pattern of activation throughout the detector population. This 
would make discrimination of two segments from the same phonetic category more 
difficult than discrimination of two segments from different phonetic categories. 
Furthermoi^e, this system would produce perceptual constancy of speech sounds 
despite acoustic variation. 

^ To test the phonetic featiire detector hypotliesis, Eimas and Corbit (197"^) 
reasoned that these putative detectors would be adapted If the same units were 
stimulated often enough. By rapidly and repeatedly presenting the same phonetic 
information to listeners, it was hoped that the corresponding feature detectors 
would be fatigued. This would make the detectors less responsive to subsequent 
stimulation. For example, since /b/ is a voiced stop consonant, repeated 
exposure to /ba/ should reduce the sensitivity of a voiced feature detector. 
This would make the voiced detector less able to compete with a counterpart 
voiceless detector. Therefore a stimulus that had (=»licited equal responses from 
both voiced and voiceless detectors prior to adaptation should elicit more of a 
voiceless response after adaptation. This contrast effect represents the 
dependent measure of the perceptual impact of selective adaptation. 
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Eiraaa and Corbit synthesiaed test series that varied aoouat'cally b.^tw.vni 
voioed and voiceless endpoints. These stimuli wore created by systemati oally 
changing the voice onset time (VOT) of one endpoint in small steps until the 
second endpoint was produced. While the end points were perceived us good 
examples of the voiced and voiceless categories, stimuli near the 
voiced/voiceless category boundary were much more ambiguous on the voicing 
dimension. The category boundary represents the point where the hypothetical 
detectors that mediate endpoint perception respond equally. In essence, the 
boundary stimulus is phonetically ambiguous on the test dimension. Kimas and 
v^orbit found that adaptation with the voiced endpoint produced fewer voiced 
responses in subsequent identification testing, while adaptation with the 
voiceless endpoint reduced the number of voiceless responses. This c )ntra9t 
effect was especially pronounced for stimuli near the category boundary p.-ior to 
adaptation. After adaptation, the category boundary shifted toward the adapting 
endpoint of the series. As a result, stimuli that were ambiguous before 
adaptation became identified with the category opposite the adaptor after 
adaptation. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



This type of shift in the category boundary resulting from aelectivo 
adaptation is illustrated in Figure 1. This figure shows a sohemntip 
representation of the results of an hypothetical adaptation experiment for a 
seven-element test series. Baseline identification in the control condition, 
where each stimulus is presented equally often in random order, is shown by th^ 
solid line in the middle of the figure. The dashed lines represent the r-ffeots 
of selective adaptation on stimulus identification. The effect of adaptation 
with Stimulus 1 is indicated by the dashed line to the left of the baseline 
function. The dashed line on the right shows the result of adaptation with 
btimulus 7. In both cases, adaptation produces a contrast effect. After 
adaptation, fewer stimuli are perceived as belonging to the same phonetic 
category as the adaptor. As can be seen in Figure 1, these effects are most 
pronounced at the boundary between phonetic categories. Eimas and Corbit (1973) 
interpreted this type of shift in the category boundary resulting from adaptation 
as a change in the point of equal detector response due to desensitization of one 
detector of a voiced/voiceless pair. 

Eiraas and Corbit (1973) also found that adaptation could be obtained even 
when the adaptors were not members of the test series. For example, adapting 
with the voiceless stop /p/ shifted the category boundary of a /d/-/t/ test 
series in the direction of the /t/ endpoint. They interpreted this result as an 
indication that the feature detectors were responding to phonetic feahires 
instead of syllable-specific acoustic patterns. Moreover, a number of subsequent 
studies demonstrated that cross-series adaptation could be obtained when the 
adaptor and an endpoint of a test series shared a phonetic feature but had little^ 
or no overlap in acoustic features (see Cooper, 1979, for a review). 

Although cross-series adaptation was initially seen as support for phonetic 
feature detectors (see Cooper, 1975, 1979; Eimas & Corbit, 1973), other research 
provided evidence against the ghonetic feature detector interpretation (see Ades 
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Figure 1. The results of an hypothesized adaptation experiment. Baseline 
identification of each stimulus in the control condition is shown by the 
solid. Adaptation with Stimulus 1 is shown with the open squ-ires and 
adaptation with Stimulus 7 is shown by the open triangles. 
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1976: FAmas & Miller, 1978, for reviews). One set of experiments showed that 
cross-series adaptation oould be obtained with nonspeoch adaptors that shared an 
acoustic feature or pattern with an endpoint of a speech test aeries (e.g., 
Pisoni & Tash, 197'3; Samuel & Newport, 1979; Tartter & Eimas, 197'i). Thiise 
studies indicated that the feature detectors involved in adaptation could bo 
tuned to respond to acoustic features instead of phonetic features. However, the 
strongest argument against phonetic feature detectors came from experiments which 
found that an adaptor in one position within a syllable would not adapt 
perception of test items in a different position (Ades, 1974; Sawusch, 1977). 
Linguistically speaking, a consonant in any position should be the same; phonetic 
features do not take into account their relative location in an utterance. 
However, Ades (1974) found that an adaptor in final position (e.g., /aeb/) had no 
effect on the perception of consonants in initial position (e.g., /bae/-/dae/) . 
These results suggested that adaptation induces fatigue of auditory — not 
phonetic — feature detectors (Ades, 1976; Eimas & Miller, 1978). But "regard less 
of the actual locus of adaptation (i.e., auditory or phonetic), the mechanism of 
adaptation was generally thought to be feature detector fatigue (Cooper. 1979; 
Eiraas & Miller, 1978). 

While there is some neurophysiological evidence for the operation of 
auditory and call-specific feature detectors in nonhuraan animals (see Evans, 
1974; Scheich, 1977), similar neurophysiological experiments have not been 
performed on humans for the obvious reasons. Indeed, the only evidence for the 
role of feature detectors in human speech perception comes from the contrast 
effects produced by selective adaptation. But feature detector fatigue is not 
the only possible explana*:ion of the contrast effects produced by adaptation. In 
fact, contrast effects have been obtained using other types of psychophysical 
paradigms without the adaptation methodology. 

The concept of feature detector fatigue is closely linked to the procedure 
of repeatedly stimulating one set of detectors without allowing them to recover. 
Thus, in the adaptation procedure, adaptors are quickly presented one after 
another in an uninterrupted sequence, with no intervening stimuli. To the extent 
that contrast effects can be found using other experimental paradigms which would 
permit detector recovery, feature detector explanations of selective adaptation 
become suspect and other explanations of perceptual contrast would be necessary 
to explain adaptation. 

In psychophysics, it is generally acknowledged that perceptual judgments nrc 
influenced by the response context (Parducci, 1965) or stimulus context (Kelson, 
1964) in which perception occurs. This provides an alternati\:e to the feature 
detector account of selective adaptation in that subjects may treat the sequence 
of adaptors as a biasing perceptual context (cf. Bryant, 1977; Elman, 1979). In 
adaptation conditions, subjects perceive one endpoint of the test series more 
often than any other stimulus in the continuum. Covert identification of the 
adaptors would result in the disproportionate use of one phonetic category 
relative to the phonetic category of the other endpoint. This could b'as 
subjects against using the adaptor's category for responding to other test 
stimuli (cf. Parducci, 1965). On the other hand, perception of the adaptor might 
bias or modify some internal standard used for perceptual reference (cf, 
Anderson, Silverstein, Rita, & Jones, 1977; Kelson, 1964). In either case, 
perception of the adaptor would "anchor" a subjects's judgment of other stimuli 
instead of desensitizing feature detectors. 
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However, there is one fundamental difference between this "judgmental 
anchoring" view of adaptation and the feature detector fatigue interpretation^ 
According to the feature detector fatigue explanation, contrast effects should 
depend on repetitively stimulating the same feature detectors without relief. If 
the adaptors were presented in auch a way as to allow detector recovery, no 
contrast effects should be obtained- This means that detector fatigue should be 
contingent on the arrangement of the adaptor presentations. In comparison, the 
judgmental anchoring position would predict that the production of contrast 
effects should depend upon the greater probability of occurrence of an "extreme" 
or exemplar stimulus relative to the rest of the stimulus ensemble (Anderson et 
al., 1977; Helson, 1964; Parducoi, 1965)' Thus, even if other stimuli are 
presented between instances of the adaptor (now called an anchor), contrast 
effects should be found. Indeed, just such effects have been obtained for the 
perc^eption of brightness (Helson, 1964), dots varying in numerosity (Helson & 
Kozaki, 1968), heaviness of lifted weights (Parducci, 1963, 1965), and sounds 
varying in frequency or intensity (Cuddy, Finn, ^ Simons, 1973; Sawusch & Pisoni, 
Note 1). In all cases, subjects were presented with one stimulus — the anchor 
— more often than the other test items. The anchoring procedure essentially 
parallels the selective adaptation paradigm. Subjects identify randomly ordered 
stimuli in each of two conditions. The control condition is identical to the 
control condition in an adaptation experiment, where all stimuli occur with equal 
frequency. In the anchoring condition, one of the endpoint stimuli is presented 
and identified more often than any other test stimulus. Compared with the 
adaptation condition, it is as if the adaptors were mixed in and presented along 
with the other test items (see Simon & Studdert-Kennedy, 1978). The interval 
between anchors is equal to the intertrial interval and stimuli from other 
perceptual categories can intervene between anchors. 

Anchoring effects with stop consonants have been found, and at first glance, 
those results seem to closely parallel the effects of selective adaptation on 
stop consonant perception (Rosen, 1979; Simon & Studdert-Kennedy, 1978). In 
principle, these contrast effects produced by anchoring cannot be explained by 
feature detector fatigue. The similarity of adaptation and anchoring of stop 
consonant perception should imply that these effects are mediated by a common 
mechanism which is not detector fatigue. In other words, these are exactly the 
kind of r»esults that judgmental anchoring could explain. However, this is really 
an oversimplification of the situation. There are, in fact, tv;o alternative 
explanations of these anchoring results which are consistent with feature 
detector theories. 

Fir\^t, it is possible that the end point stop consonants used in the 
anchoring experiments were not good phonetic exemplars. Since the speech stimuli 
used in adaptation and anchoring experiments are typically synthetic in origin, 
it is possible that these stimuli were not only perceived in a "speech mode" 
(Liberman, 1970; Liberman & Studdert-Kennedy, 1977) because the acoustic features 
in those sounds did not accurately reflect naturally produced acout: tic-phonetic 
•?ue3. If these stimuli were perceived using auditory (nonspeech) processes, or a 
mixture of phonetic and auditory processes due to the lack of veridicality of the 
aoouutlc-phonetic structure of the sounds, the obtained anchoring effects could 
reflect judgmental contrast in the auditory processes alone# Previous research 
has already demonstrated that perception of nonlinguistio auditory dimensions 
such as loudness and pitch is extremely susceptible to anchoring influences 
(Simon & Studdert-Kennedy, 1978; Sawusch & Pisoni, Note l). Therefore, if the 
perception of synthetic speech is only partially mediated by nonspeech processes, 
anchoring effects might be obtained* 
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For example, in one anchoring experiment reported by Rosen (1979)f subjects 
rated the endpoints of a test series as only "probably" /b/ or /d/ in tho control 
condition. This was not the highest rating available; the subjects did not 
consider the endpoints to be "definite" (the highest rating) members of the 
phonetic categories /b/ and /d/. Moreover, there was no evidence that th(9S0 
speech sounds were categorically perceived; no discrimination data wsre 
presented. Also, Simon and Studdert-Kennedy (1978) did not report any 
discrimination data for their stop consonant anchoring experiments. As 
Studdert-Kennedy, Liberman, Harris, and Cooper (1970) have pointed out, 
categorically perceived speech should be immune to the contextual influences in 
anchoring; such speech sounds should be identified absolutely rather than in 
relation to other test stimuli. Sawusch and Pisoni (Note 1) have also claimed 
tha: anchoring effects cannot be obtained with categorically perceived speech 
sounds. 

A second possible explanation of the anchoring effects found for consonant 
perception is that adaptation (instead of anchoring) actually occurred. Since, 
by definition, the anchor is the most frequently occurring stimulus, it is not 
unusual for several anchors to be presented in a contiguous sequence in any 
particular random order. At high ratios of anchors to test stimuli, these 
sequences could become quite long. If the length of such sequences is not 
controlled, adaptation rather than anchoring could be the result. Sawusch 
and Pisoni (Note 1) have shown that when anchor sequence length was constrained 
to prevent adaptation, no anchoring of stop consonant perception was obtained. 
But when the same number of anchors was presented ns an adapting; sequence prior 
to identification of the test series, significant adaptation effects wore 
produced. In other words, when the number of adaptors and anchorf3 was the samo 
in two experiments, and the length of anchor sequences was controlled, only th« 
adaptation paradigm produced contrast effects for stop consonant perception. 
Thus, it is the arrangement of the adaptors/anchors which appears to be crucial 
for modifying stop consonant perception* This is exactl;' the pattern of results 
predicted by feature detector fatigue and opposite the prediction made by 
judgmental anchoring explanations* As a result, previoua anchoring experiments 
with stop consonants do not constitute strong evidence against feature detector 
interpretations of selective adaptation. 

Another method for producing contrast effects has been described by Diehl et 
al. (1978)* In this procedure, subjects wore presented with pairs of 
consonant-vowel (CV) syllables. Subjects were asked to identify both members of 
a pair after the stimuli were heard. When a stop consonant that was ambiguous on 
one phonetic dimension (e.g., voicing) was paired with a phonetic exemplar on 
that dimension (e.g., a "good" example of /b/ or /p/), a contrast effect was 
obtained. Jhe ambiguous test consonant was heard as more /b/-like when paired 
with a /p/ context and more /p/-like with a /b/ context. Moreover, this contrast 
effect was also found when the exemplar context followe d the ambiguous test 
item. This effectively ruled out one-trial adaptation by^lihe exemplar context. 
Diehl et al. (1978) interpreted these results as indicating that adaptation 
effects are mediated by the type of judgmental anchoring described by Helson 
(1965). Based on these and other similar results (e.g., Diehl et al., 1980), 
Diehl (1981) claimed that "adaptation results no longer constitute evidence for 
feature detectors" (p. 7). 

More recently, however, this claim has been refuted by experiments that have 
dissociated selective adaptation from the successive contrast procedure employed 
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by Diehl et al* (1978)» oawusch and Jusczyk (1981) compared the effects of these 
two experimental paradigms on the perception of a /ba/-/pa/ speech series. The 
/ba/ endpoint produced the same type of contraBt effect when presented as an 
adaptor and when presented as a context stimulus in the successive contrast 
procedure. The /pa/ endpoint also produced similar contract effects in the two 
paradigms. But a /spa/ stimulus produced a very different pattern of results. 
The /.spa/ was constructed by combining /s/ frication noise with a /ba/ syllable. 
The resulting stimulus contained a stop consonant-vowel syllable with the 
acoustic structure of /ba/ but the perceptual identity of /pa/. When /spa/ was 
paired with an ambiguous test syllable in the successive contrast procedure, the 
effect was similar to the contrast effect obtained with the /pa/ endpoint context 
— the test item was labeled as /ba/ more often. In comparison, when /spa/ was 
used as an adaptor, the effects were identical to the /ba/ endpoint adaptor — 
the boundary syllable was labeled as /pa/ more often. In adaptation, the voiced 
spectre- temporal structure of the stop consonant cues :n /spa/ governed the 
direction of the contrast effect. In the successive contrast paradigm, the 
obtained contrast effects were determined by the perception of the stop consonant 
in /spa/ as voiceless. These results clearly demonstrate that the judgmental 
contrast effects found by Biehl e'; al. (1978) occur at a locus of processing 
which is different from the locus of selective adaptation effects. Similar 
results dissociating adaptation from successive contrast have been found for the 
perception of place of articulation in stop consonants (Sawusch & Nusbaum, Note 
2). In short, it appears that selective adaptation may produce contrast effects 
at a level of auditory feature processing, while the locus of successive contrast 
effects may be at a stage of processing responsible for identifying phonemes. 

In general then, attempts to produce contrast effects using experimental 
procedures other than selective adaptation have not really been successful in 
arguing against feature detector theories of consonant perception. Since 
judgmental contrast procedures and selective adaptation can produce different 
patterns of results, it is hard to account for all the data with one mechanism 
such as response bias (cf. Diehl, 1981). It is apparent that feature detectors 
alone cannot explain the successive contrast effects reported by Diehl et al. 
(1978) and Sawusch and Juscayk (1981). But feature detectors were never invoked 
to explain this sort of judgmental contrast effect. What is most important is 
that adaptation of stop consonant perception cannot be dismissed as response 
contrast or judgmental anchoring. The hypothesis that stop consonant perception 
is mediated at an early processing stage by auditory feature detectors is still 
supported by selective adaptation research (Sawusch & Jusczyk, 1981; Savusch & 
Pisoni, Note 1; Sawusch & Nusbaum, Note 2). 

However, Remes (1979, 1980) has taken a very different approach in testing 
the hypothesis that feature detectors play a role in phoneme perception. Remez 
demonstrated that selective adaptation could induce contrast effects for an 
acoustic dimension that dees not directly cue a phonetic distinotic.i. The 
stimuli for these experiments were synthetic sounds that varied in formant 
bandwidth from a speech token at one end of a series to a nonspeech "bujiz" at the 
otlier end. Subjects used the appropriate speech or nonspeech label to categorize 
the test series in both control and adaptation conditions. Adaptation with 
eithf>r the speech or the nonspeecli endpoint produced significant contrast 
effects. Remez interpreted these results as evidence against both phonetic and 
auditory feature detectors. The rationale for his conclusion was that the 
distinction between speech and nonspeecn is not a phonetic feature distinction 
and should not be mediated by phonetic feature detectors. Furthermore, formant 
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bandwidth is not an acoustic feature relevant to phonetic decisions and should 
not be processed by auditory feature detectors ua<?d in speech perception. By the 
logic of selective adaptntion, however, these results should suggest the 
existence of either a speech/nonapeech featur^i detector set or detectorH tuaod to 
different formant bandwidths. According to Remez, from the point of view of 
phonetics, the addition of these detectors to the human perceptual system would 
not seem warranted. 

On the other hand, the contrast effects Reraez obtained might not reflect the 
same type of auditory feature adaptation isolated by Sawusch and Jusczyk (1981). 
Instead, these effects could have been produced by contrast in higher-level 
judgmental (decision) mechanisms rather than in lower-level auditory feature 
detectors. While it has been possible to eliminate judgmental contrast 
explanations of stop consonant adaptation effects dissociating adaptation effects 
from judgmental contrast (Sawusch & Jusczyk, 1981; Sawusch & Piaoni, Note 1; 
Sawusch & Nusbaum, Note 2), this may not be true for adaptation of the perception 
of speech-nonspeech continua. 

In comparison with stop consonants, when vowels were presented in an 
anchoring experiment, significant contrast effects were obtnined (Sawus(ih H 
Nusbaum, 1979). This was true even though the length of anchor sequence:? had 
been constrained to prevent adaptation. Further, these vowel anchoring effects 
closely parallel the effects of selective adaptation with vow«ls (cf. Morao, 
Kass, fi Turkienicz, 1976). Thus, for vowel perception, adaptation can be 
explained by judgmental contrast rather thaTi by feature de+^ctor fatigue, ft is 
possible that this type of judgmental anchoring could mediate the adaptation 
effects found with speech-nonspeech continua. 

In one experiment, Remez (1979) used a series which varied from /a/ to a 
"buzz", and in a second experiment, he used an /ae/-"buzz" stimulus series. 
These stimuli were created by increasing formant bandwidths in small steps 
starting with the vowel endpoint and finishing when a "buzz" was produced. After 
citing several potential problems with these vowel-based stimuli, Remez (1980) 
replicated his earlier results with a /ba/-"buzz" test series constructed in the 
same way. For all these continua, one endpoint contained a vowel and the other 
endpoint vas a nonspeech "buzz" sound. Previous research has established the 
sensitivity of vowel identification to extra presentations of a vowel endpoint 
(e.g., Sawusch & Nusbaum, 1979). Moreover, anchoring effects have been found 
when a change in vowel identity is correlated with a change in consonant identity 
such as in a /bae/-/dE/ test series (Simon & Studdert-Kennedy, 1978). Recently, 
Sawusch (Note 3) has repeated this experiment using the entire set of stimuli 
that would be produced by all possible combinations of a /b/-/d/ consonant series 
with^an /ae/-/E/ series. These stimuli included /bae/, /dae/, /bE/, and /dE/ as 
the "corners" (i.e., the four endpoints) of the set. This allowed Sawusch to 
separate anchoring by consonant category (e.g., all /b/ items) from vowel 
anchoring (e.g., all /ae/ items). Consonant identification was unaffected by 
anchoring, but significant anchoring effects were produced for vowel 
identification. These results suggest that when changes in consonant and vowel 
are correlated (e.g., as in the /ba/-"bazz" series), shifts in identification of 
the stimuli may be attributed to changes in vowel perception alone. Therefore, 
anchoring could be predicted for the sp eech e ndpoint of all the test series used 
by Remez. 
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Similarly, anchoring effects have been found for nonspeech sounds (e.g., 
Ouddy fit al., 1975), so that anchoring for the "buzz" end point could also have 
been predicted. The present experiment was designed to test these predictions. 
If anchoring can be obtained for perception of a series of sounds ranging from 
speech to nonspeech, the adaptation effects reported by Remez could then be 
explained by judgmental contrast. This would eliminate the empirical basis for 
his argument against selective adaptation and thus would eliminate one argument 
against feature detectors in phonetic perception. By comparison, if anchoring 
cannot be produced for a speech-nonspeech continuum, it would have to be conceded 
that there is some flaw in the logic behind selective adaptation. This result 
would imply that adaptation does not tap the processes mediating phoneme 
perception. 



Meth od 

Subj_eots 

The subjects in this experiment were 20 graduate and undergraduate students 

at the State University of New York at Buffalo. None of the subjects had 

previously participated in a speech experiment. All subjects were right-handed 

native speakers of English with no reported history of either speech or hearing 
disorder. The subjects were paid $5/h for their participation. 

St imuli 

The stimuli were a set of nine synthetic sounds that ranged perceptually 
from the consonant-vowel syllable /bae/ (Stimulus 1) to a nonspeech "buzz" 
(stimulus 9). These sounds were created using the cascade branch of a software 
speech synthesizer (Klatt, 1980a) which was modified by Kewley-Port (Note 4). 
The synthesis parameters for the /bae/ endpoint were derived from m.5asurements of 
u spectrogram of /bae/ spoken by an adult male talker. The first three formants 
increased linearly in frequency over the first 40 msec of the syllable: F1 
inci'eased from 280 Hz to 670 Hz; F2 rose from 1300 Hz to 1600 Hz; and F3 changed 
from 2'500 [W. to 2700 Hz. After the first 40 msec, these formant frequencies were 
ootiatant over the remainder of the syllable. The values of F4 and F5 were fixed 
at 3500 Hz and 5Q^0 Hz respectively. The fundamental frequency (FO) contour was 
chosen to approximate a natural CV syllable produced in isolation. These 
parameters were the same for each of the nine stimuli. The stimuli in the test 
series differed from each other in formant bandwidths only. The bandwidths of 
the first five formants were increased in 50 Hz steps for each successive token 
starting with the initial values in Stimulus 1 (/bae/). In Stimulus 1, the 
bandwidths of these formants were 65 Hz, 95 Hz, 150 Hz, 250 Hz, and 200 Hz for F1 
through F5. Figure 2 shows spectrograms of Stimulus 1 (the /bae/ endpoint). 
Stimulus 5 (the series midpoint), and Stimulus 9 (the "buzz" endpoint). The 
progression across the aeries from the prototypical /bae/ formant pattern to a 
buzz with no clear formant structure can easily be seen in these spectrograms. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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Figure 2. Spectrograms of Stimulus 1 (/bae/), Stimulus 5 (the series midpoint), 
and Stimulus 9 ("buzz"). 
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Another way of loo'<ing the effects of bandwidth change i3 to examine 
smoothed power spectra of the onsets of the end point stimuli. The linear 
prediction power spectrum (see Markel & Gray, 1976) of the first 25.6 msec of the 
/bae/ endpoint Is shown in Figure 3« The spectral peaks corresponaing to the 
first five formaats are clearly visible. The tilt of the spectrum corresponds to 
the diffuBe-falling pattern that Blumstein and Stevens (1979) consider indicative 
of 1 labial consonant. Thus, both the onset spectrum and transition pattern for 
Stimulus 1 are appropriate for /b/. The LPC spectrum of 25.6 msec at onset of 
the "buzz" endpoint is shown in Figure 4^ The spectral peaks have been 
substantially reduced by the bandwidth increase, resulting in a nearly flat onset 
spectrum. A comparison of these /bae/ and "buzz" onset spectra with the spectra 
presented by Remez (1980) shows that the effects of formant bandwidth increase 
are similar for both sets of stimuli. 



Insert Figure 3 and Figure 4 about here 



The stimuli wer^ converted to analog fonn by a 12-bit digital-to-analog 
converter, low-pass filtered at 4.8 kHz, and present-^d to subjects in real time 
under computer control. The sounds were presented biaaurally through Telephonies 
Tl)H-59 matched and calibrated headphones. The int^^nsity of the stimuli was set 
to 76 dB STL. 



Procedure 

The subjects were assigned to two groups of 10 subjects each. One group 
received the /bae/-anchored condition and the second group received the 
"bu'/,«;"-anchored condition. Each subject participated in a single 1 h session 
with one to four subjects in any particular session. Experimental sessions were 
conducted under the control of a PDP-11 /j54a computer which determined random 
orders, presented stimuli, and collected responses. 



At the beginning of each session, subjects responded to a practice random 
order of three repetitions of each stimulus. The data from this practice set 
were discarded. After practice, subjects were presented with two control random 
orders of 90 trials each. The control orders were followed by two «inchored 
random orders of 140 trials each. In the control random orders, each of the nine 
stimuli was presented ten times. In the anchor conditions, one of the endpoints 
was presented 60 times and the rest of the stimuli occurred 10 times each. Thet 
anchored random orders were constrained so that no more than four anchors ever 
occurred in a sequence. One group of subjects received the /bae/-anchored random 
orders while the other group heard the "bu'^z"-anchored random orders. All 
stimuli were separated by a fixed 4 sec intertrial interval. By the end of each 
session, each subject had provided at least 20 responses to each of the nine 
stimuli in the control and anchored conditions, excluding practice. 




The subject3 were told that they would be listening to computer generated 
stimuli that wouli sound like either the syllable /bae/ as in "bat" or a 
nonspeech "buzz." Subjects were asked to rate each sound on a six-point scale by 
pressing the appropriately labeled button on a response box. The first button 
was pressed to indicate a good instance of /bae/, the sixth button was pressed 
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Figure 5. Smoothed spectrum of 213.6 msec at the onset of Stimulus 1 (/bae/). 
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Figure 4. Smoothed spectrum of 25*6 msec at the oaset of otimulus 9 ("buaz 
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for a good example of the "buKz", and the intervening buttons were userl to 
identify variations between those endpoints. 

Results and^ Discu s sion 

Mean rating functions were computed for the control and anchor conditions 
for both the /bae/-anchor and "buaz."-anchor groups. The rating functions for the 
/bac/-.anohor group are shown in Figure 5 and the rating functions for the 
buzz' -anchor group are shown in Figure 6. FOach point represents the moan of at 
least 200 judgments. Category boundaries in all conditions were determined by 
linear interpolation between the points on either side of the boundary. 



Insert Figure 5 and Figure 6 about here 



Both anchors produced contrast effects in the perception of the 
speech-nonspeech test series. Anchoring with the /bae/ produced a significant 
shift of the category boundary by .66 stimulus units (53 Hz of bandwidth) toward 
the /bae/ endpoint (t(9) = 2.97, £ < .02, for a two-tailed test). Similarly, the 
buzz anchor caused a significant change in the placement of the category 
boundary by .92 stimulus units (46 Hz of bandwidth) towards the "buaz" end of the 
series (_t(9) 3.72, ^ < .01, for a two- tailed test). 

Anchoring the perception of the ispeech-nonapeech continuum produced contra«t 
effects which closely resemble the adaptation results reported by Remez (1979, 
1980). Furthermore, these anchoring results were obtained even though the 
anchored random orders were constrained to prevent adaptation by long sequences 
of anchors. Thus, these anchoring results effectively eliminate the empirical 
basis for the argument against feature detectors made by Remez. Instead of 
affecting early sensory stages of auditory feature processing, the adaptors used 
by Reraez may have served as a judgmental context that biased perception of the 
speech-nonspeech test series. 

Remez (1979, 1980) has claimed that feature detector theories cannot account 
for adaptation of the speech/ nonspeech distinction. Phonetic feature detector 
theories would have to add this distinction as a phonetic property. Clearly, 
this addition would not be reasonable since the putative role for phonetic 
feature detectors Is to differentially classify phonetic segments and not 
distinguish speech from nonspeech. It is also hard to understand why the set of 
auditory feature detectors proposed for phonetic processing should include 
detectors for formant bandwidth, aa this dimension doos not directly cue any 
phonetic feature. Indeed, considerln..- the adaptation experiments alone, feature 
detector theories cannot reasonably accmnt for the speech/nonspeech adaptation 
results. But when the present anchoring results are considered, there Is no need 
for feature detector theories to explain the adaptation effects reported by 
Reraez. The perceptual plasticity shown by subjects Identifying stimuli In tho 
speech-nonspeech continuum Is beyond the domain of feature detector theories. It 
is up to theories of psychophysical judgment (Helson, 1964; Parduoci, 1965) or 
probability learning (e.g., Anderson et al., 1977) to explain these contrast 
effects. Such theories operate at a higher cognitive level than the auditory 
feature detectors proposed as the first stage of phonetic processing (see Pisoni 
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Figure 5. The effects of anchoring with the /bae/ endpoint (Stimulus 1). Mean 
ratings from the control condition are shown by the solid line and mean 
ratings from the condition anchored by Stimulus 1 are shown with the dashed 
line. 
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Figure 6. The effects of anchoring with 
ratings from the control condition 
ratings from the condition anchored 
line. 
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the "buzz" endpoint (Stimulus 9)» Mean 
are shown by the solid line and mean 
by Stimulus 9 ^J^e shown by the dashed 
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<^ :>awusoh, 1975)* Moreover, the adaptation results no longer su^?gest an 
unbounded proliferation of auditory feature detectors because sensory adaptation 
effects (as opposed to judgmental contrast effects) have not been unequivocally 
demonstrated for aoouatic cue dimensions that are Irrelevant to phonetic 
processing. For any perceptual dimension not directly involved in phonetic 
labeling, it may be that contrast effects are mediated by changes in higher-order 
judgmental (decision) mechanisms Instead of fatigue of lower-level auditory 
feature detectors. 

Beyond the specific implications of these anchoring results, there is a more 
general methodological significance to the present experiment: The conclusions 
drawn from adaptation experiments alone can be misleading. The extra 
presentations of an adaptor may have a number of perceptual consequences at 
different stages of processing. The adapting sequence could desens.*^ tiae 
low-level auditory feature detectors and also induce a response bias in 
higher-level labeling processes. In order to tease apart these different 
effects, It is necessary to use experimental designs that are more complicated 
than have typically been employed in selective adaptation research. The effects 
of anchoring or successive contrast procedures must be compared to selective 
adaptation results. 

Cooper (1979) has made a similar argument for the use of cross-series 
adaptation experiments using speech. In cross-series adaptation, the effect of 
an adaptor drawn from the test series is compared to the effects of adaptors not 
contained in the test series. To the extent that cross-series and within-series 
effects are the same, it can be claimed that the different adaptors share a 
common locus of processing. However, cross-series adaptation alone is not 
sufficient to assure that the shared locus of processing is a common set of 
feature detectors. The shared locus could instead be some higher-level phonetic 
decision mechanism. 

For instance, nonspeech adaptation of the perception of a test series 
varying between phonetic end points has been used as evidence for complex auditory 
feature detectors (Samuel A Newport, 1979)» Unlikely though it may seem, these 
results might have been produced by judgmental anchoring due to some dimension of 
perceptual similarity (e.g., periodicity) between nonspeech adaptors and speech 
test items. This explanation could be ruled out by a simple anchoring experiment 
or successive contrast procedure. 

The converse argument has also been made; to the extent that cross-series 
c^daptation is not found, the perception of the test stimuli and the cross-series 
adaptors must be mediated by different sets of detectors. Based on the logic of 
selective adaptation, Remez et al. (1980) have claimed that the lack of 
cross-series adaptation between similarly perceived stimuli would suggest a 
jsonseless proliferation of feature detectors. Pisoni (1980) conducted both 
wi thin-series and cross-series adaptation experiments with analogous speech and 
nonspeech test continua. The speech series varied in voice-onset time (i.e., 
voicing), while th9 nonspeech stimuli were a set of tone pairs varying in 
tone-onset time. ^Iven though both series were perceived categorically, with 
similar category boundaries (see Pisoni, 1977), no cross-series adaptation was 
found (Pisoni, 1980); the tone adaptors did not affect perception of the voicing 
dimonsion and the speech adaptors did not affect labeling of the tones. Rather 
than attribute the separate wi^hin-seri8S adaptation effects found for these 
stimuli to different sets of detectors -- one set for VOT and one set for TOT 
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(cf. Reraez et al., 1900) — it is possible that tho adaptntion effects for th.? 
nonapeeoh atirauli were produced by judgmental coatruat. If this wore the can.?, 
anchoring effects might be predicted for the tono stimuli but not for the tipeech 
stimuli. 



General Dis cussion 

In order to determine the locus of adaptation, it is necessary to compare 
the effects of selective adaptation with results from other contrast-inducing 
procedures. When the influence of higher-level perceptual processes can be 
eliminated, selective adaptation seems to depend on the matoh between the 
acoustic structures of the adaptor and test stimuli (e.g., Sawusch & Jusczyk, 
1981). Minimally this suggests that selective adaptation affects low-level 
auditory coding mechanisms (Simon & Studdert-Kennedy, 1978). Inferences about 
the specific nature of these mechanisms depend upon the formulation of a 
psychophysical linking hypothesis (see Weisstein, 1975). For feature detector 
theories, the linking hypothesis specifies that the salience of a particular 
perceptual feature relates to the firing rate of the associated feature detector. 
Prolonged excitation of one detector reduces its sensitivity to subsequent input, 
thus decreasing the perceptual salience of the mediated feature. It is by this 
mechanism of desensitization that repeated exposure to an adaptor modifies 
perception of test stimuli. 

This linking hypothesis forms tho theoretical foundation for Intei-prytlnf^ 
selective adaptation research. Predictions derived from this hypothesijs 
concerning the effects of adaptation on perceptual salience of phonetic exemplars 
have been supported (Miller, 1975; Sawusch, 1976a). Recent comparisons of 
selective adaptation with other contrast-inducing procedures (Sawuach & Jusczyk, 
1981; Sawusch & Pisoni, Note 1; Savusch & Nusbaura, Note 2), including the present 
experiment, have also found that auditory feature adaptation seems to occur under 
the conditions dictated by the psychophysical linking hypothesis. In fact, there 
do not appear to be any remaining empirical arguments against the use of 
selective adaptation as a paradigm for investigating phoneme perception. 

However, feature detector models of speech perception have also been 
criticized on theoretical grounds. There are basically three theoretical 
criticisms of feature detectors that have been raised. First, Remez (1979) has 
claimed that the tuning of feature detectors must be context-sensitive to 
properly extract phonetic information from the "encoded" waveform (Liberman, 
Cooper, Shankweiler, & Studdert-Kennedy, 1967). The implication is that a feature 
detector would need to modify its sensitivity for each different context that Is 
presented in order to properly respond to its target feature. Thla ability wouid 
make feature detectors intelligent little homunculi ent^iiling more complexity 
than la normally attributed to these neural units. Contrary to this assertion 
however, it is not necessary for feature detectors to be self-tuning for 
different contexts. Current conceptions of feature detector theories (Ades, 
1976; Cooper, 1979; Siraas S Miller, 1978; Sawusch, 1976b; Searle, v-.cobson, fi 
Kimberley, 1980) propose that the first stage of processing extracts 
context-dependent auditory features (see oawusch, 1977). (One example of h 
context dependent feature is a rising frequency transition that occurs wlchin a 
specific frequency range. This would imply the existence of a different rising 
transition detector for each different frequency range of sensitivity.) These 
context-dependent features form an auditory substrate for subsequent 
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oategori55ation procos.ses. By usin;; many hank.^ of auditory feature detectors 
tuned a priori to different contex:ts, the need for self-modifying detectors is 
eliminated. Context sensitivity in this type of system is achieved by the 
higher-level perceptual mechanisms which presumably integrate auditory 
information over freqaeaoy and time, (Also, it is conceivable that these 
categorization processes might even feed back to the early stages of auditory 
feature encoding to "normalize" tha tuning functions for different talkers and 
contexts.) 

A second criticism of feature detector theories, raised by Studdert-Kennedy 
(1977), concerns the mapping of auditory features onto phonetic categories. His 
assertion is simply that there are no known _2J^^ito£^ principles which can govern 
the integration of diverse auditory cues into phonetic percepts (cf. Fant, 1967). 
This is, without a doubt, absolutely true, but it really does not constitute a 
serious problem. The investigation of the auditory factors mediating speech 
perception is still a relatively new endeavor (see Pastore, 1981), so these 
currently unknown principles may be discovered yet. However, it seems more 
likely that the auditory-phonetic mapping rules have a phonetic — - not auditory 
basis. If the auditory property detectors (specialised for phonetic 
perception) evolved together with the neuromotor system for speech production 
(see Lieberman, 1975), many of the mapping rules for deriving phonetic percepts 
from auditory features may have a partially innate phonetic basis. Further, 
these auditory-to-phonetic integration principles may be modified developmentally 
(cf. Jusczyk, 1981) as the listener learns which acoustic cues are associated 
together in the production of phonetic segements. As a consequence, there is no 
need to specify aud itory principles of feature integration since an auditory 
feature detector system could produce percepts based on phonetic integration 
rules that take into account the acoustic consequences of speech production. 

Finally, Studdert-Kennedy (1982) has asserted that feature detector theories 
are "tautology, not explanation" (p. 225). The claim is that feature detector 
theories make a descriptive property of language into a perceptual mechanism. Of 
course, tht; descriptive nature of linguistic features means that such features 
serve a communicatiye^ fun ction . A phonetician can identify a phonetic segment 
from its phonetic features alone; for example, a voiced labial stop consonant can 
be identified as [b]. In a similar way, the human perceptual system, if endowed 
with appropriate feature-to-segment mapping rules, should be able to classify 
phonetic segments given only phonetic features or even acoustic features (see 
Colo, Hudni.cky, 7.ue, Reddy, 1980, for evidence that phonetic segments can be 
labeled using the acoustic features in spectrograms). It Is hard to see the 
theoretical importance of the distinction Studdert-Kennedy (1982) makes between a 
descriptive attribute and a constituent property of language. Instead of saying 
that feature detectors decompose an utterance into constituent features, it could 
be stated that feature detectors des cribe speech on various phonetic dimensions. 
These are simply two different perspectives on the same process, just as 
Studdert-Kennedy ' s attribute/constituent distinction represents two views of the 
same linguistic property. This is not a fun ctional difference. Regardless of 
whether the perceptual system describes speech using phonetic attributes or 
analyises speech into constituent features, the result will be the same — 
segmentation and labeling of speech as phonemes. 

There is a large body of 'Evidence which indicates that humans perceive and 
represent the phonetic features of speech (see Pisoni, 1981; Studdert-Kennedy, 
19\^6, for reviews), or least auditory correlat»es of those features (see Klatt, 
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1980b). Thus, the issue does not soem to be the perceptual reality of phoneatic 
features, but rather the perceptual function of those properties. While this may 
seem to be a moot point, given the evidence against phonetic feature detectors 
(Ades, 1976; Eimas Si Miller, 1978), the basic issue has been extended to 
encompass auditory feature detectors as well (Repp, 1982). In essence, the 
explanatory power of all feature detector theories of speech perception has been 
questioned. 

One way to approach this question is to compare feature detector theory with 
an alternative approach such as mo tor theory (Liberman, Cooper, Harris, & 
MacNeilage, 1962). The fine details of feature detector theory have changed 
considerably from its original conception (Abbs & Sussman, 1971 ) to its current 
form (see Cooper, 1979; Eimas <S Miller, 1978). But the supporting framework of 
this position has remained the psychophysical linking hypothesis discussed 
previously. The details of this hypothesis have been sufficiently explicit to 
provide a host of testable predictions (see Ades, 1976; Cooper, 1975f 1979; Eim^s 
& Miller, 1978, for reviews). In comparison, both the fine details and the 
theoretical framework for motor theory have been modified over time. Initially, 
motor theory asserted that phonetic perception was accomplished by active 
reference to neuromuscular invariants (Liberman, Cooper, Harris, MacNeilage, & 
Studdert-Kennedy, 1967)» The proposition that neuromuscular invariants exist was 
the only explicitly testable hypothesis generated by motor theory and such 
invariants were never found (see MacNeilage, 1970, for a discussion). At 
present, the premise of motor theory seems to be that phoneme perception must 
take into account the articulate ry origins of speech (see Best, Morrongiello, fk 
Robson, 1981; Repp, 1982). This is not a very distinctive theoretical position; 
that is, this statement does not distinguish motor theory from other theories of 
speech perception. Moreover, since motor theory no longer specifies the 
mechanisms by which speech perception is accomplished, it is general enough to 
account for speech perceived by eyes or by ears. 

For example, an expert spectrogram reader can identify the phonemes in a 
spectrogram using knowledge about the acoustic consequences of speech production 
(see Cole et al., 1980). In this way, the spectrogram reader actively takes into 
account the articulatory origins of speech. But the current version of the motor 
theory of speech perception does not, despite the obvious differences, 
distinguish between the processes utilized by an expert spectrogram reader and 
the human (auditory) speech perceiving system. It is apparent that very 
different perceptual and cognitive mechanisms are employed in spectrogram reading 
and speech perception. Thus, a theory of speech perception should somehow 
differentiate perception in the auditory modality with its attendant perceptual 
phenomena (e.g., categorical perception) from perception in the visual modality. 

Assuming that speech perception and production evolved together and are 
subject to similar developmental influences, an auditory feature based j^peech 
perceiving system would necessarily take into account the articulatory origins of 
speech at some level of description. This is because the effects of 
developmental tuning on the auditory system will be linked to the source of 
stimulation — the vocal tract. Therefore, an auditory theory of speech 
perception could take into account the articulatory origins of speech without 
ever positing any sort of connection between the mechanisms used in production 
and perception. Thus, the motor theory of speech perception is evidently not 
theoretically distinct from other theories. In other words, it is motor theory 
that may be tautological since it fails to provide a diF«tinctive explanation of 
speech perception. 
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Moreover, thio explains the inability of motor theory to generate testable 
hypotheses. Support for motor theory comes from evidence that suggests that 
phoneme perception is mediated by a system specialized for that purpose (Best et 
h1«, 1981; Liberman, 1974, 1982; Repp 1982). However, this evidence also 
supports feature detector theories which propose the existence of auditory 
detectors that are specialir.ed for phonetic perception. But while evidence in 
support of motor '^\\QOvy also can support feature detector theories, the converse 
is not true; there is evidence which favors feature detector theories that does 
not fit into the framework of motor theory. Feature detector theories have 
prodioted that infants should have certain phonetic-perceptual abilities (Cutting 
c% Rimas, 1975) and nonhuman animals should be abxe to learn to use the auditory 
CU0.3 In speech to emulate human phonetic perception. In fact, prearticulate 
infants do seem to use acoustic-phonetic information in a manner similar to 
adults (see Jusczyk , 1 981 ) . Also, nonhuman animals, without the artinulatory 
systems for speech production (e.g., chinchillas), can learn to classify phonetic 
information despite variations In talkers and context (see ]<uhl & Miller, 1978; 
Miller, 1977)- These results can be explained by feature detector theories of 
speech perception (of. Cooper, 1979; Eimas & Millet, 1978), while proponents of 
motor theory just seem to dismiss these data as irrelevant (Repp, 1982; 
St udder t-Kennedy, 1982). 

Finally, there is no evidence that an articulate ry-based theory is even 
sufficient to perform phonetic perception. Vithout a detailed specification of 
the mechanisms needed for articulate ry reference in perception, there is no way 
to ascertain whether such a theory could work. How would the signal be segmented 
and compared with the articulatory system? At what level of analysis would such 
comparisons be made? Repp (1982) has posed similar questions regarding the need 
for some specification of the mechanisms of motor theory. These questions must 
be answered before the sufficiency of motor theory car. be tested. 

In comparison, feature detector theories have, in some cases, been explicit 
in aaswerin^^? questions about segmentation and labeling phonemes in speech. While 
the details may differ from model to model, the point is that the feature 
detector is a simple enough mechanism to be specifically described. The 
implementation of particular feature detector models as computer programs has 
demonstrated that these mechanisms are indeed sufficient to account for phoneme- 
perception in consonant-vowel syllables (Sawusch, 1976b; Searle et al., 1980). 
Although this is far from the full range of human speech-perceiving abilities, it 
is a significant beginning. Certainly these simulations have demonstrated that 
feature detectors are capable of performing the task that has been attributed to 
them. 

By comparing feature detector theory with motor theory it can be seen that 
feature detectors are far from tautology. Instead, feature detector theory 
provides a precise and testable explanation of phoneme perc^^ption. Further, this 
account has been shown to be sufficient for explaining phoneme perception; that 
is, feature detector models can actually ta^:e the waveform of a syllable as input 
antl pi^oduce phonetic labels as output. In short, the theoretical criticisms of 
foature dot^w-tor theory (Remez, 1979; ^^^pp> 19^^^^^; 3tuddprt-Kennedy , 1902) do not 
warrant disoardinf? this theoretical approach. Earlier research has already 
fofutod empirical arguments that .-^*elective adaptation could be nxplained by 
mechanlt^ms «:ther than fe«iture detectors (see 3'iwusch <S Jusczyk, 1981; 3awusch ft 
Pisoni, Not^:? 1; Sawusch A Nusbaum, Not^-? .?). Moreover, the present experiment ha;^ 
demon.st rated that, contrary to the claims made^^ by Remez (l979f 1980), the 
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hypothotioal set of auditory feature d-^teotors ia not arbitrarily extonslbU?. 
Thus, it present, the experimental eviilenoe and theoretical arguments auom to 
suppoi t feature detector models of spoech perception. 
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Abstract 



Previous research has demonstrate^i that the interpretation of stop consonant 
closure as voiced or voiceless depends both on the duration of the closure and 
the duration of the preceding syllable. This interaction between acoustic cues 
could result either from auditory contrast in duration judgment or from a 
phonetic integration process. The present experiment tested these alternatives 
by presenting nonspeech analogs of VCV stimuli to subjects in a duration judgment 
task* Subjects identified two nonspeech (sinewave) test series as containing a 
"short interval" or a "long interval" of silence. Each series consisted of nine 
stimuli that varied in the duration of silence between two sinewave pairs. In 
one series, the silence was preceded by a short tone pair and, in the other 
series, a long tone pair preceded the silence. In contrast to the perception of 
medial voiQing, fewer "short interval" responses were made in the context of the 
long tone pair than in the context of the short tone pair. Subjects identifying 
the duration of silence in nonspeech c»^ntext do not show auditory contrast 
effects. Thus, the integration of closure duration and the duration of the 
preceding syllable in perception of medial voicing appears to have a phonetic 
basis rather than an auditory basis « 
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One of the fundamental questions in speech research concerns the way 
spectro-temporal cues in the speech waveform are integrated to form phonetic 
percepts (see Liberman, Cooper, Shankweiler, & Studdert-Kennedy , 1967)* In 
general, the early studies investigating phonetic perception concludeci that 
perceptual processing of speech is mediated by a specialized mechanism (see 
Liberman, 1970, 1974; Liberman et al*, 1967; Liberman fk Studdert-Kennedy , 1978, 
for reviews). The claim was that ooarticulatory effects in speech production 
enc ode phonemes into sound, distributing the acoustic representation of a phoneme 
in time so that the acoustic cues to different phonemes overlap and interact with 
each other. To perceptually decode or unravel phonemes from this tapestry of 
sound requires knowledge of the encoding process (Liberman, 1970)* Thus, 
according to this argument, phonetic perception must entail (at some level) 
knowledge about speech production and, of course, this knowledge is only relevant 
to perception of speech sounds. The utili^.ation of this production knowledge 
distinguishes speech perception from perception of other auditory signals* 

Unfortunately, the evidence offered in support of a specialized speech 
processor has never been conclusive (see Lane, 1965; Schouten, 1980)» Some 
investigators have argued that speech perception is carried out by generic 
auditory processes that map acoustic cues onto phonetic features (cf# Fant, 
1967). According to this view, phonetic perception results from psychoacoustic 
constraints — that is, purely auditory (nonlinguistic) principles operating on 
the speech waveform (cf. Pastore, 1981). Alternatively, phonetic perception 
could represent a direct associative response to the acoustic information in the 
speech signal (Anderson, Silvers tein, Rit3, & Jones, 1977)» Neither of these 
alternatives invokes or requires any specialized knowledge about the articulatory 
processes that encode phonemes into sound. 

More recently, however, new evidence for a specialized speech processor has 
com..-? from phonetic cue trading experiments (see Liberman, 1982; Repp, 1982). 
These experiments have investigated the extent to which extremely different 
acoustic attributes are treated as perceptually equivalent in cueing phonemes. 
For example. Best, Morrongiello , and Robson (1981 ) examined the interaction of 
silence duration and the frequency extent of a formant transition in the 
distinction between "say" and "stay." Using a discrimination procedure, Best et 
al. found that in speech, listeners treated longer durations of silence following 
the initial /s/ as functionally equivalent to a greater frequency extent of the 
first formant (F1) transition. In another experiment, Best et al. presented 
nonspeech (sinewave) analogs of the "say"-"stay" stimuli. Subjects who heard 
these analogs as speech treated silence duration and F1 transition extent as 
perceptually equivalent in discrimination. However, subjects who heard the 
analogs as nonspeech discriminated the stimuli using only one of the two 
available cues; they did not perceptaally integrate the cues. Best et al. 
concluded that the basis for the trading relation between silence duration and F1 
transition extent was phonetic and not auditory (also see Liberman, 1982; Repp, 
19B2). Tn other words, when perceived as speech, the acoustic cues were 
Integra t'^d Into a unitary phonetic percept but when perceived as nonspeech, the 
cues could be attended to aeparately. Thuc, acoustic cues in speech are 
perceived according to phonetic principles rather than auditory principles 
(Studdert-Kennedy, 1977). 
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Unfortunately, this conclusion may not gftneralisso equally well to all 
phonetic distinc tions. Miller and Liberman (1979) have shown bliat tho 
interpretation of formant transition duration in the distinction between /b/ and 
/w/ is affected by the duration of the following vowel in a consonant-vowel (CV) 
syllable* Their findings indicate that both transition duration and vowei 
duration contribute to the stop-semivowel distinction. Miller and Liberman 
(1979) concluded that this contribution reflects a form of normalization for 
•speaking rate that is special to speech (also see Miller, 1981). However, 
Carrell, Pisoni, and Cans (1980) have shown thai; exactly the same effects can be 
obtained with sinewave analogs of the syllables used by Miller and Liberman, even 
though these analogs are not perceived as speech. Since the interpret^^tion of 
transition duration and steady-state (vowel or tone) duration produces 'ihe same 
pattern of results for speech and nonapeech, it cannot be claimed chat the 
integration of these cues is somehow special or unique to speech perception. 
Instead, listeners may simply use the vowel duration as an "auditory ground*' (cf. 
Simon & Studdert-Kennedy, 1976) against which transition duration is compared. 
Thus, the results obtained by Miller and Liberman can be explained as 
psychophysical anchoring (cf. Helson, 1964; Parducci, 1965)* 

Clearly, the integration of transition duration and vowel duration in the 
stop-semivowel distinction is mediated by a different mechanism than the process 
that integrates silence duration and F1 transition extent in the perception of 
"say" and "stay." At first glance, it is difficult to see why there should be 
two distinct mechanisms of cue integration. However, there are two important 
differences between the duration cues investigated by Miller and Liberman (1979) 
and Carrell et al. (1980) and the spectro-temporal cues in the "say"-"stay" 
distinction investigated by Best et al. (1981 )• 

First, the two cues in the stop-semivowel distinction are both temporal cues 
transition duration and vowel duration. Thus, the listeners could 
contrastively compare these attributes, using vowel duration as a perceptual 
standard for judging transition duration. In contrast, for the ••3ay"-"stay" 
distinction, silence duration is a temporal cue while F1 transition extent is a 
spectral cue. As a result, neither cue could serve as the basis for judging the 
other. 

The second important difference between the pairs of cues underlying these 
distinctions is the difference in their respective perceptual functions. For the 
stop-semivowel distinction, vowel duration may serve as a cue to normalise 
differences in overall speaking rates (see Miller, 198I). However, rate 
normalization is not necessarily a perceptual function used only in processing 
speech. Rate normalization could be a more general auditory function serving to 
maintain perceptual constancy in the perception of other nonspeech signals such 
as music. In contrast, the juxtaposition of silence duration and F1 transition 
extent is a consequence of the production differences between "say" and "stay" 
(see Best et al., 1981). In other words, these cues actually form a single 
spectro-temporal unit re.sul ting from constraints on speech production. 
Therefore, it should not be surprising that these cues are only perceptually 
equivalent in speech. 

In short, cue trading may appear to have a phonetic basis becaUvse the two 
cues have a common origin in production or because the cues do not share a 
psychophysical dimension (e.g., one cue is spectral and one cue is temporal). To 
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distinguish these possibilities, it is necessary to examine the interaction of 
two cues that are produced together and share a common psychophysical attribute. 
Recently, Port and Dalby (19B2) have demonstrated that the duration of an initial 
syllable interacts with perception of a subsequent stop closure interval a£5 
voiced or voiceless. In one experiment, several series of stimuli varying from 
"digger" to "dicker" were created by systematically increasing the closure 
interval from the medial /g/ endpoint ('35 msec) to the medial /k/ endpoint (155 
msec). The different series were produced by manipulating the duration of the 
stressed syllable preceding the stop closure. Thus, for each series, there was 
one syllable duration combined with nine closure durations. Port and Dalby found 
that longer initial syllables caused the closjure to be perceived as more voiced 
(i.e., shorter in duration). Figure 1 show.T the identification data for the 
3erioB with the shortest initial syllable (-^hown by the solid line) and the 
series with the longest initial syllable (shown by the dashed line) from Port and 
Dalby (1982). This figure clearly shows that more /g/ responses were made to the 
test series with the long initial syllable and more /k/ responses were made to 
the series with the short initial syllable. Port and Dalby argued that this 
interaction occurred because listeners directly processed the two duration cues 
as a single perceptual unit — the ratio of closure duration to preceding vowel 
(syllable) duration (C/V ratio). Part of the motivation for this suggestion 
comes from the claim made by Port (1981 ) that the duration of stop closure and 
the duration of the preceding vowel are articulated as a single unit. Thus, for 
medial voicing, the two cues are articulated together. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



However, vowel duration and closure duration are also both temporal cues. 
It is entirely possible that the interaction between these cues is an auditory 
contrast effect resulting from judging closure duration by comparison with the 
preceding vowel* This would provide an auditory explanation of the interaction 
that does not require any knowledge of the association of the two cues in speech 
production. Thus, for medial voicing, the interaction could result frr-m either 
an auditory process or a phonetic integration mechanism. Nonspeech analogs of 
the medial voicing cue can be constructed to test these alternatives. Perey and 
Pisoni (1980) have shown that subjects can accurately categorize the duration of 
a silent Interval in sinewave analogs of medial voicing in vowel-consonant-vowel 
(VCV) syllables. If these nonspeech analogs produce the same type of effect 
found by Port and Dalby (1982) shown "in Figure 1, this would suggest that these 
cues are integrated by a general auditory process rather than a specialized 
speech processor. However, if nonspeech analogs do not display the same effects 
as speech, then it would appear that the integration process is mediated by a 
mechanism that takes into account the phonetic association of acoustic cues 
during production (see Summer field, 1982). 
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DURATION OF CONSONANT CLOSURE (msec) 

Figure 1. Identification of medial voicing in the "digger"-"dioker" aeries 
varying in closure interval (replotted from Port !k Dalby, 1982). The solid 
line shows the percentage of /g/ responses for the series with the shortest 
initial syllable. The dashed line shows the percentage of /g/ responses for 
the series with the longest initial syllable. 
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Method 



Subjects 



The subjects were 15 undergraduate students at Indiana University. All 
subjects were right-handed native speakers of Flnglish, with no reported history 
of either speech or hearing disorder. The subjects participated as part of a 
course requirement. 

Stimuli 

Two series of nine nonspeech sounds each were used as stimuli. Each 
stimulus consisted of a pair of tones followed by a short interval of silence 
(representing the closure interval) followed by another tone pair. The duration 
of the first pair of tones was constant throughout each series and varied between 
the test series. For one test series (the short tone series), the duration of 
the initial pair of tones was 140 msec while for the other series (the long tone 
series), the duration of the first pair of tones was 260 msec. The duration of 
the final pair of tones was constant at 115 msec for all the stimuli. Within 
each series the duration of silence between the tone pairs varied in 15 msec 
steps from 55 msec for the first stimulus to 155 msec for the ninth stimulus. In 
the first tone pair of each stimulus, the frequency of one sinewave was held 
constant at 400 Hz for 100 msec in the short tone series and 220 msec in the long 
tone series, and then decreased to 380 Hz over the last 40 msec before the 
silence. The second sinewave component of this tone pair was set to 1800 Hz for 
100 msec in the short tone series and 220 msec in the long tone series, and then 
increased to 2000 Hz over the last 40 msec before the silence. For the tone pair 
following the silence, one component increased in frequency from 380 Hz to 540 Hz 
over the first 15 msec of the tone and then was constant at 540 Hz for the final 
100 msec. The second component started at 1600 Hz, fell to 1310 Hz over the 
first 15 msec of the tone and then was constant for the final 100 msec. The 
frequency transitions were included to simulate the formant transitions into the 
velar closure in medial position in the stimuli used by Port and Dalby (1982). 
The frequencies of the sinewaves were chosen to approximate the first ^/o 
formants of Port and Dalby 's "digger"-"dicker" stimuli excluding the initial 
consonant. 



The stimuli were generated under computer control, presented in real-time 
through a 12 bit digital-to-analog converter, and low-pass filtered at 4.8 kHz. 
The sounds were presented binaurally through matched and calibrated Telephonies 
TDH-39 headphones. The intensity of the stimuli was set at 76 dB SPL. 

Proce dure 

Subjects participated in a single 1 h session. Experimental sessions were 
conducted with small groups of two to six subjects each. Each session consisted 
of six blocks of trials. The first three blocks provided practice in 
categorizing the duration of silence between tone pairs as a "short interval" or 
a "long interval." In one practice block (10 trials), subjects identified five 
repetitions of the two endpoints (Stimulus 1 and Stimulus 9) of the short tone 
series; in a second practice block (10 trials), they identified the endpoints of 
the long tone series. The order of these blocks was determined randomly across 
groups. In the third practice block (40 trials), ten repetitions of each of the 
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four endpoints w^re presented in random order. On each practice trial, t^ubjeots 
were presented with an endpoint BtimuluH and were instructed to identify it as 
containing a "short interval*' of silence or a "long interval" of silence by 
pressing the rappropriately marked button on a response box that was interfaced to 
the computer. After all subjects responded on each trial, the computer indicated 
the correct response by illuminating a light over the appropriate label on the 
response boxes. This feedback was provided only on practice trials* 

Following practice, subjects received three blocks of identification trials. 
In each of these blocks, five repetitions of each of the nine stimuli in the two 
test aeries were presented in random order for a total of 90 trials. Subjects 
responded to each stimulus by pressing a button labeled "short interval" or "long 
interval" on the response box. Each subject provided 15 responses to each 
stimulus in the long tone and short tone test series, excluding practice. 

Resu lts an d Discussion 

The mean percentage of "short interval" responses for each stimulus in both 
test series is shown in Figure 2. The identification function for the long tone 
series is shown by the dashed line whereas the identification function for the 
short tone series is shown by the solid line. Category boundaries between the 
"short interval" and "long interval" responses were determined by computing the 
mean of a logistic function fit to the identification data for each series for 
each subject. The category boundary for the long tone series occurred 1.54 
stimulus units (20 msec) earlier (i.e., at a shorter duration of silence) than 
the boundary for the short tone series. This difference in the location of the 
category boundaries for the two series is significant (t(\A) = 2.43> 2 ^ •^^^ 
a two-tailed test). Thus, in the context of the long tone, silent intervals 
sounded longer than in the context of the short tone. Comparing these nonspeech 
identification functions with the speech identification functions obtained by 
Port and Dalby (1982) shows that the nonspeech functions are reversed relative to 
the speech functions. For speech stimuli, Port and Dalby found that the lon^ 
syllable series was identified with more voiced responses (i.e., containing a 
shorter closure interval) than the short syllable series. However, for 
nonspeech, the long tone series was identified with fewer "short interval" 
responses than the short tone series. 



Insert Figure 2 about hero 



Clearly, thetse results demonstrate that the perception of an interval of 
silence is not the same in speech and nonspeech contexts. The influence of the 
duration of a signal preceding a silent interval is different for speech and 
nonspeech. In speech, a long vowel or syllable preceding closure produces more 
voiced responses — the closure soundi3 shorter. However, this is not due to an 
auditory contrast effect in judging the duration of the closure, since for 
nonspeech stimuli, an assimilation effect is obtained — a long tone pair 
preceding silence caused the silence to sound longer. Thus, the perception of 
these acoustic attributes appears to be mediated by different processes in speech 
and nonspeech. This suggests that the interpretation of stop closure as voiced 
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Figure 2. Identification of the duration of silence between two tone pairs. The 
solid line shows the percentage of "short int'^rval" responses for the series 
with the short initial tone pair. The dashed line shows the percentage of 
"short interval" responses for the series with the long initial tone pair. 
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or voiceless following a syllable is not a generic auditory function. Rather, 
these temporal cues are apparently integrated in accordance with phonetic 
principles of perception. Precisely what these principles are remains to be 
determined in future research- However, for the present time it is clear that 
the perception of durations of silence is different in the two types of contexts 
implying that there are substantial differences in the underlying modes of 
processing speech and nonspeech signals. 
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Abstract 



Second grade children listened to natural and synthetic speech tokens and 
were required to identify a test word from among four alternatives in a picture 
n^inio?^ consistently showed higher performance when listening' to 

natural speech. Presentation order significantly affected the results. The 
natural-synthetic blocked condition led to more errors overall than the 

nf!nl!!i*^°:r*^''?i ^'^Qther study, fourth graders listened to 

natural and synthetic digit strings and were required to repeat the digit strings 
aloud to the experimenter exactly as heard. Again, there was a performance 
decrement when listening to synthetic speech even for highly familiar material 
such as digits. These results have implications for the design, selection and usp 
of voico-response systems that are to be used in teaching and learn^np 
environments with children and adults. Synthetic speech may require additional 
processing capacity and attentional demands that may produce large decrements in 
other complex cognitive tasks that children are expected to perform routinely in 
educational settings. 
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Perception of Natural and Synthetic Speech by Children 
Beth G. Greene and David B. Pisoni 



High technology ha^s encompassed all facets of life in the last two df^cades. 
A television screen has replaced the pacing professor in many college classrooms. 
Microcomputers are used to drill school children in spelling and elementary 
mathematics. Telephone numbers are checked through the telephone company's 
computerized system which relays information through re-synthesiaed natural 
speech. Thus, voice technology has become Increasingly important as peop'^e of 
all ages receive information fro;a synthetically generated speech. 

As the number of products that incorporate voice output increases in the 
commercial and educational marketplace, it is becoming clear that there is a 
greater need for data about the comprehensibility and intelligibility of the 
synthetic or resynthesized speech employed in the product. Currently, a number 
of educational toys, such as "Speak and Spell" and "Touch and Talk" produced by 
Texas Instruments, are widely available. Children are u.sing these toys both for 
entertainment and learning. And, an increasing numb-.r i£ personal computers are 
equipped with voice synthesis capabilities. Soon many schools will use computers 
and voice synthesis intensively for instructional purposes. However, at the 
present time, there is almost no information in the literature dealing with how 
young children respond (i.e., perceive and understand) computer generated speech, 
particularly meaningful connected speech. 



j!2.^^1.£tL2.D. 2X Synthetic Spee ch 

In a recent study, elementary school children were tested using several 
different speech jynthesis systems (cf. Laddaga, Sanders and Suppes, 1981). 
Laddaga et al. studied the intelligibility of four speech synthesis systems: an 
MIT system, two Votrax models, and an LPC system of their own design. The speech 
of a male human talker served as a control condition. The first experiment 
examined the perfonnance of first graders in recognizing individual letters by 
name as spoken by the various synthesis systems. The students did quite well: 
mean scores for each session ranged between &^% and 93% correct. The data were 
examined to see what letters caused difficulties for the systems. All the 
systems had difficulty with the letter Z, which was often heard as V. Votrax, 
MIT and the control systeir* all had difficulty with N, which was heard as M. Both 
the MIT and LPC systems had a problem with G, which was heard as either B or D in 
both systems. 

A second experiment examined the performance of fifth graders: in recognizing 
initial and final consonan:s and consonant clusters. The scores on the word 
recognition experiment W3re again quite high: mean correct scores for each 
session ranged between 78% and 100^. The data ana. ysis also focused on the 
i3pecifLC consonant errors for each system. The results indicated that the LPC 
system led to confusions among the /th/, /s/, and / f / sounds. Most of the 
problems with the MIT system occurred with consonant clusters rather than with 
singleton consonants. Votrax had problems with stops which were often dropped 
from initial po.^sitlon in a consonant cluster. The on]y serious problem for the 
human talker (i.e., control) was the /th/ sound which was often heard as /f/. 
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Laddaga et al. concluded that "the high probability of recognition of sounds 
shown by the' letter and word experiments Indicates that soma form of synthetic 
speech adequate for use in computer-assisted instruction (CAI) in initial 
reading (p.395). The scores for the LPC and the MIT systems were generally well 
above 90^ correct in both the letter and word experiments which strongly 
supported the adequacy of these systems. The scores for Votrax, however, were 
generally between 80^ and 90.^ in these tests. Except for the Laddaga «t al. 
study, we have been unable to find other research that examined perception of 
synthetic words by children. Two recent studies, described below, examined 
perception of synthetic CV syllables by young children. 

«v,o,^-.'^!Iv,fi/^*^'^^T?^w!.Svr°®P^^°'^ °^ consonants by kindergarten and second 

^rade children. Wolf (1973) assessed their ability to identify and discriminate a 
series of synthetic speech stimuli varying in voice onset time (VOT). Her 
results^ showed that the perception of these sounds was found to be nearly 
categorical. No differences were observed in performance between the two ape 
groups in either the identification or discrimination tests. A comparison of the 
fnnH^^!n^'fQ7n^^°T'^ discrimination functions with those of adults (Abramson 
and Lisker, 1970; Lisker and Abramson, 1970) indicated that children identified 
the stimuli only slightly less consistently than adults; however, the adults' 
performance on the discrimination task was superior to the performance of the 

4.''^®'!,^.^; Longinotti, Meyer, Raz and 7.uoker (198I) studied 

developmental differences in identifying and discriminating; synthesized CV 
syllables. Their results showed that across ages there were no significant 
differences in the subjects' ability to label synthesized syllables as compared 
to natural speech stimuli. However, 6-year old children differed significantly 
from adults in the location of the category boundaries (i.e., crossover points 
^1/ 'tp^ '^^^^ "^^^"^ 10-year old children did not differ from the 

adults. From these results, Elliott et al. concluded that there are important 
developmental differences in perception tasks such as those employim^ 
Identification and discrimination paradigms. 



Pei'ce_£tion of Natura l Speecn in Noise 

.Numerous studies have examined the perception of natural speech under a 
variety of noise conditions. These experiments have generally been conducted 
using adult subjects and have sought to determine the intelligibility of speech 
materials used in testing situations. ^P^^^n 

..n.n!l^'°V'.vf°''''°'':, ^"^^ ^'^^ ''^^^''^ ^1979) obtained precise 

^o^r -Pv, intensities at which children understand monosyllabic 

l%t:^ .^^vT-^'f ^''.^''^^^^^^ determining whether there were any developmental 
^Lf rPPVT^ ' 'f"°' understanding when the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 

Test (PPVT) was used under different conditions: quiet, open set, closed set, 
speech presented against a I2.talker "babble" or against filtered noise. The ; 
results showed that no developmental change occur, in "perceptual" masking 
between the ages of 5 years and adulthood. However, there were prominent 
developmental changes in speech understanding "thresholds" in qui.^t across tho b 
to 10 year age range. By the age of 10 years, performance of normal children 
achieves a level that is comparable to adult performance. Furthermore, this 
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age-related change occurs even though the monosyllabic stimuli are well within 
the receptive vocabularies of three-year-old children. This study on perception 
of natural speech in noise indicates that although noise inl.t^rferes with 
perception, the speech is still understandable. Both natural speech presented in 
noiae and synthetic speech may interfere with the human observer's perception and 
subsequent understanding of the linguistic message, 



Context Effe cts in Speech P e rc eption 

Another group of recent studies has examined the effects of context on 
subjects' performance. Over a wide age range, subjects were shown to be 
sensitive to syntactic, semantic and discourse constraints when discriminating 
speech sounds. Cole and Perfetti (1979) found that the detection of 
mispronounced words wa.5 affected by syntactic, semantic and discourse 
constraints. Children as young as four years of age detected mispronunciations 
more accurately in predictable context (green grass) than unpredictable context 
(clean grass) while grade school age children and college students detected them 
more quickly. These results demonstrated that even very young children and 
children not yet skilled in reading comprehension use contextual information to 
recognize words from fluent speech. 

Schwartz, and Goldman (1974) studied several variables that influence 
performance on speech-sound discrimination tests. Monosyllabic nouns that were 
common to young children's vocabulary were chosen as stimulus items. Stimulus 
items were presented to nursery, kindergarten and first grade children in three 
different contexts (paired comparison, carrier phrase and sentence) and under two 
different listening conditions (quiet and noise). The results indicated that 
both the stimulus context and presence of background noise influenced performance 
of young children on speech-sound discrimination tests. Contexts with the most 
limited grammatical and phonetic cues led to more errors. Noise adversely 
affected performance in all conditions across all ages. Three times as many 
.-?rrors were made under the noise conditions than in quiet. 

It is well known that children learn to speak and understand their native 
language rapidly and with relatively little difficulty. Much of the speech input 
the child receives is less than perfect; it is often garbled, distorted or 
produced in noisy environments. Even so, children manage to understand the 
speech presented to them. By studying comprehension of spoken language under a 
variety of less than ideal conditions, we hope to determine which aspects of the 
speech signal are most important for understanding and which ones may be 
particularly distracting to the young child's attention span. 

The present investigation was designed to assess school age children* s 
perception of synthetic speech as compared to natural speech. Two tasks, a 
Picture Vocabulary Task and a Digit Span Task, were designed to assess 
differences in speech perception. We expected subjects to show a higher level of 
performance when presented with natural stimuli than with synthetic stimuli. The 
present study extends the very limited prior research dealing with school ago 
children*s perception and understanding of synthetic speech produced by rule. 
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Method 

Subjects 

The subjects were second and fourth grade children taken from regular 
classes at Lakeview Elementary School in Bloomington, Indiana. Parental 
permission was required for participation. Twenty-seven second grade children 
participated in the Picture Vocabulary Task. The sample consisted of 12 second 
grade girls and 15 second grade boys between 7 and 9 years of age. Thirty-four 
fourth graders participated in the Digit Span Task. This group consisted of 19 
fourth grade girls and 15 fourth grade boys between 9 and 11 1/2 years. All 
children who participated in the study were native speakers of English. In 
addition, small groups of nursery school and kindergarten children participated 
in the Picture Vocabulary Task. 

Materials and Equipment 

P^Q^^^^e Vocabulary Task. Tho first 63 words from ths Peabody Picture 
\ Vocabulary Test (PPVT) were chosen as stimulus items. Both natural and synthetic 
\ toKens for each item were produced for these tests. All items were pretested to 
/eliminate mispronounced synthetic words and their corresponding natural words. 
^ / The 46 remaining stimulus items were recorded on audio tape. The items on each 
S / tape were arranged sequentially from the easiest to hardest items. For each 
^ item, an accompanying picture card was used. There were four different pictures 
'^C- on each card, only one of which was the correct choice. The stimulus item was 
played via tape recorder and headphones. Each new item was introduced with the 

prompt "show me ^ . There were two practice items. For example, one item was 

show me ap£le. A picture of a sock, pencil, butterfly and apple were on the 
card and the child s task was to point to the picture of the * Lem heard. The 
entire set of picture cards was bound in a loose-.leaf notebook lor presentation 
along with the spoken items via audio tape. 

DigU Span Task . The second task consisted of twenty-four digit sequences 
selected from the auditory-vocal sequencing subtest of the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities. This task was designated the Digit Span Task. The 
digits ranged from a two digit sequence to an eight digit sequence. As in tho 
Picture Vocabulary Task, there were both natural and synthetic versions for each 
digit sequence. One practice trial consisted of the child repeating a four digit 
number, 3-5-2-8, that was spoken by the experimenter. All two and three di/^it 
sequences, that is the first 4 stimuli of the experimental task, served as 
familiarization trials during the experimental sessions. If a subject was unable 
to perform the repetition task, the session was terminated. No subject was 
eliminated on this basis. 

Equipment^ A portable UHER 40C0 Report-L reel-to-reel tape recorder, two 
pairs of Telephonies TDH-39 headphones, a junction box and a portable VTVM were 
used to present the stimuli in this experiment. Prepared response sheets were 
used by the experimenter to record all responses. 

The natural materials were recorded by a male talker in a sound attenuated 
lAC booth using a professioual qualicy microphone and tape recorder. The 
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synthetic materials were produced on the Prose 2000, a digitally controlled 
text-to-speoch synthesizer (Groner, Bernstein, Ingber, Pearlman & Toal, 1982). 
All items were recorded on audio tape for subsequent use. Both natural and 
synthetic tokens were processed through a 12-bit analog- tu-digital converter in 
preparation for subsequent editing. Each item, now in digital form, was assigned 
to a separate stimulus file for subsequent retrieval and audio tape preparation. 
All test tapes were generated using a specially designed audio tape making 
program. 



The equipment was set up in a small quiet room located in the media center 
at the school. The child's teacher decided when it was a good time for the child 
to participate in the project. The output volume from the tape recorder was 
calibrated daily to reflect the equivalent of 80 dB SPL at the headphones. Each 
subject was tested individually and was seated next to the experimenter at the 
table. 

Picture V£cabuLarjr Task . The second grade subjects participated in this 
task. The ""specific instructTons for the task were as follows: 



Hi! My name is Beth. I Vave some pictures to show you. (TURN TO 
EXAMPLE A) See, there are fou. pictures on this page. (POINT TO EACH 
PICTURE) I'll say a word. len I'd like you to point to the picture 
that tells the meaning of the word. Let's try one. 

Point to the picture that shows 'dog'. (SAY "GOOD" IF CORRECT; IF 
l^RONG REPEAT) (TURN TO EXAMPLE B) Now, "Show me apple." (SAY "THAT'S 
FINE" IF CORRECT; IF INCORRECT REPEAT) 

Instead cf me saying all the words, we're going to use this tape 
recorder here and these earphones. Sometimes you'll hear a man's voice 
tell you to point to a picture. Other times you'll hear a robot's 
voice tell you to point to a picture. 

Look at all the pictures and choose the one that you think is 
right. Please listen carefully to each word before you choose a 
picture. 



The subjects were given three practice items to make sure they understood 
the task. A "show me" prompt introduced each item. Three different audio tapes 
were used for presentation to subjects. The natural/synthetic (N-S) and 
synthetic/ natural (S-N) tape orders were blocked conditions consisting of 
twenty-three items in each block. Tape 1 contained a block of 23 natural items 
(Block A) followed by a block of 23 synthetic items (Block B); Tape 2 contained 
33 synthetic items (Block A) followed by 23 natural item?^ (Block B) . A third 



Procedure 



Ready? 



Okay, let's begin! 
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tape, the mixed natural/synthetic list condition, was blocked as well but the 
stimulus items, were randomly arranged tokens of the natural and synthetic items 
within blocks A and B# All subjects received the same 46 words in the same 
serial o ?der from easy to hard within both Block A and Block B. 

Digit Span Task. Fourth grade children participated in the Digit Span task. 
The specific instructions for the task are as follows: 



Hi! I*m Beth. Here's what we're going to do: I'll say a list of 
numbers and I want you to repeat the numbers. Let's try it. 
Experimenter: 3, 5f 2, 8 (Prompt if needed - NOW YOU SAY THEM) 
(Continue until child repeats numbers without prompt.) 

Instead of me saying the numbers, we're going to use this tape 
recorder and these headphones- Sometimes a man will say the numbers, 
other times a robot will say the numbers. 

Please, listen to the entire list before you start to repeat it. 
OK? Let's do it! 



Two random orders of a mixed natural/synthetic stimulus tape were used. All 
responses were recorded by the experimenter on prepared response sheets^ The 
experimenter turned the tape recorder on and off for each trial and tested 
subjects in a self-paced format. The subjects were not under any external time 
pressure and were given verbal encouragement to let them know they were 
performing the task properly as testing proceeded. 

The average length of the experimental sessions was 20 minutes. Howover, 
sessions ranged from 12 to 25 minutes depending on the subject. Data collection 
took about 10 weeks to complete overall. 

Resj alts and Di s cu ssion 

Pic t ure Voc abulary Task. Across all tape orders, the percentage of correct 
responses for the natural stimuli exceeded the percentage of correct responses 
for the synthetic stimuli (98.15? vs. 93.Q%i t(52)=3.23, p<.002). All of the 
subjects consistently made more errors on synthetic items than on natural items. 
Presentation order significantly affected the results. When subjects heard the 
natural block of items before the synthetic items (tape order N-S), they made 
more errors overall than when the stimuli were presented in the synthetic-natural 
(S-N) order. Figure 1 displays these results. 

For the third presentation order, the mixed voice condition, subjects also 
showed superior performance on natural over synthetic items. Regardless of 
presentation order, subjects showed equal or better performance on the natural 
versus the synthetic items. Figure 1 displays the percentage of correct 
responses for each presentation order. The results in the upper panel 3how each 
presentation order separately; the lower panel shows the percentage of oorreot 
responses averaged across all presentation orders. 
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Insert Figure 1 about here 



Overall, most of the errors, for both natural and synthetic iterrics, occurred 
on Block B. Even though the stimuli were selected from a graded series of items 
uaed extensively in clinical and educational applications, we found that our 
division of the items on a binary basis resulted in two lists that were not 
equivalent. While this imbalance complicated our analyses and results, it did 
not Interfere with testing the underlying hypothesis of this experiment regarding 
comparisons of natural and synthetic speech. 

In the N-S and mixed orders subjects made more errors than in the S-N order, 
and more of those errors were on Block Table 1 displays the overall 

percentages of correct responses for each block separately. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



As shown in Table 1, the overall percentage of correct responses is lower 
for Block B than for Block A. We could conclude that Block B contained more 
difficult items and therefore subjects performed less well. On the other hand, 
we might conclude that our subjects, 7 and 8 year old children, simply became 
tired towards the end of the session and therefore performance decreased. A 
third possibility is that listening to synthetic speech places increased 
processing demands on memory and attention and as a result fatigue and/or 
processing capacity limitations become important factors during sustained 
listening (Pisoni, 1982). By collapsing the data across all tape orders and 
across natural and synthetic speech, performance on Block A was superior to 
performance on Block B (97.6!? vs 9^.3%; t(52)=2.3, p<.02). 

Dig it Sgaii Task. Fourth grade children showed higher levels of performance 
on natural digit strings than on synthetic strings. When scored for free recall, 
that is scoring for the correct digit regardless of its position in the series of 
digits, subjects recalled 82.9^ of the natural digits and 18.5% of the synthetic 
digits. These results are considerably lower percentages of correct responses 
than were found in the Picture Vocabulary Task. In the Digit Span Task, subjects 
not only have to perceive the stimulus but they must also be able to encode a 
series of items. Therefore, we could reasonably predict that subjects would show 
lower levels of performance as the length of the digit strings increased. 
Results for free recall as a function of list length are shown in Figure 2. 
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Table 1 

Percentage of Correct itesponses: Picture Vocabulary Task 
Block A Block B 

Tape Order Natural Synthetic Natural Synthetic 

N/S 97.8 89.7 

S/N 97.5 100 

Mixed 99.2 95.9 94.7 92.6 

Wean 97.6 94.3 
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Insert Figure 2 .'ibout here 



As shown in Figure 2, subjects' recall performance decreased as the list 
length became larger (F(4, 1 28)=47.03, p<.001). The greater the number of digits 
in the string, the more information subjects had to perceive, remember and repeat 
back to the experimenter. The longer digit strings obviously put an increased 
demand on the subjects' active rehearsal processes in short-term memory and this 
no doubt affected final recall. Subjects may be able to perceive (i.e., 
identify, recognize or encode) the input message but during the course of 
perceptual processing and subsequent transfer of some of the information may be 
lost and therefore the subject cannot retrieve the correct input items in recall. 

Figure 2 also shows a consistent trend for performance on natural strings to 
be better than synthetic digit strings (F(l ,3?)=S.60, p<.01). While subjects had 
some difficulty recalling the longer digit strings, they recalled natural strings 
better than synthetic strings overall. Recall of the synthetic digit strings was 
difficult for at least two reasons: first, as the string gets longer the subject 
must actively rehearse more items in short term memory; and second, the Increased 
processing load is added to the greater demands required to encode synthetic 
items. Thus, the combination of the longer string and the synthetic speech 
produces greater decrements in free recall performance. 

Meas ure of Outpu t. It is possible that children, and perhaps adults as well, 
tend to perceive the synthetic materials in a manner that is quite different than 
the natural materials. The results for the free recall measure indicated that 
subjects showed superior performance overall for recall of natural digit strings 
(82.9^ vs 78.5^ correct for natural and synthetic strings respectively). We 
calculated a "measure of output", that is the absolute number of responses given 
rega rdless of whether the response given was correct. This measure thus provided 
an estimate of the likelihood of responding for each digit string. For example, 
a subject might hear the natural five digit list 6-4-3-2-1 and respond 6-1-2-3. 
In this case, the subject's score for free recall would be 4, and, the measure of 
output would also be 4. If the response were 6-4-3-2-2, the free recall score 
would still be 4 but the measure of output would be 5 because the subject 
responded with 5 digits. Results for this analysis also favor responses to 
natural over synthetic lists (87. vs 

Free recall scores and a gross measure of output performance showed a 
similar pattern of responses. Subjects generated more responses when listening 
to natural speech than when listening to synthetic speech. In this task, the 
additional processing demands placed on subjects when listening to synthetic 
digit strings may lead to lower levels of responding both for correct responses 
and the absolute number of responses generated in the free recall task. 
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Figure 2. Percentage of correct responses for the Digit Span T?isk for natural and 
synthetic speech. The data displayed were scored for free recall and are 
shown separately for each list length. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

School-age children perform in much the same manner as adulta in liatsning 
and responding to synthetic speech. Like adults, children show performance 
decrements when the input stimulus materials are generated using a synthetic 
voice (cf. Luce, Feustel & Pisoni, 1982; Pisoni, 1982; Nusbaum & Pisoni, 1982). 
Our results are also consistent with previously reported data which showed the 
superiority of natural over synthetic speech (Laddaga et al., 1981). The studies 
conducted by Wolf (I97'i) and Elliott et al. (1981) demonstrated that ohildreFi 
performed in much the same way as adults when presented with synthetic CV 
syllables. In the present experiments, children's performance did not reach the 
levels attained by adults. Adults made virtually no errors on the Picturo 
Vocabulary Task and only a few errors on the longer strings in the Digit Span 
Task. This result is not surprising considering the simple materials used in the 
Picture Vocabulary Task and the longer memory span available for adults in the 
Digit Span Task. The findings from these studies always show higher performance 
levels with natural speech stimuli than with synthetic speech stimuli, regardless 
of the synthesis systems used to prepare the stimuli. Furthermore, if the 
synthetic speech task presented to young children was more unstructured, we would 
expect them to show much poorer performance since the speech quality combined 
with the less constrained experimental situation would no doubt interact 
significantly (cf. Schwartz & Goldman, 1974; Nusbaum & Pisoni, 1982). 

Our results on the perception of synthetic speech obviously have important 
implications for the design, selection and use of voice-response systems that are 
to be used in teaching and learning environments with young children. Further 
research is needed to assess the perception of synthetic speech under /j variety 
of env" ronmental conditions particularly those involving differential cognitive 
demands. It is apparent from our preliminary studies that the speech quality ami 
intelligibility of voice- response devices varies substantially from product to 
product. Children may soon be required to interact routinely in educational 
settings with machines that incorporate voice output using speech synthesis; sornf* 
of these devices may produce speech that is difficult to understand for a variety 
of different reasons. Moreover, the synthetic speech may require additional 
processing capacity and attentional demands that may well produce large 
decrements in other complex cognitive tasks that children are expected to perform 
routinely in educational settings using these learning devices. Additional work 
is currently underway in our laboratory on these problems and reports of our 
findings will be forthcoming. 
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Abstract 



Perception of English /r/ and /!/ is a well-known difficulty for Japanese 
speakers learning English. An identification test for minimal pairs produced by 
two American speakers ;?as administered to Japanese students of English. This 
was done just after their arrival in the United States, and then nine week.i later 
at the completion of an intensive English program emphasizing oral skills. No 
significant improvement was observed in their overall performance after oral 
training. The perception of /r/ and/1/ as singletons and in consonant clusters 
exhibited quite opposite trends. In clusters, /I/ was perceived more accurately 
?S nk singletons, /I/ was somewhat worse than /r/ 

Kb-^jo vs. 70%;. Singleton consonants in word-final position were more accurately 
perceived than initial singletons (77!? vs. ^1%) while for clusters, the finals 
were slightly worse than initials (56^ vs. (,2%), Thus, both the /r-1/ effect and 
word-position effect interact with the singleton-cluster factor but not with each 
o-her. It IS proposed that the longer duration of /r/ and /I/ in final position 
relative to all others may account for the better performance in that position. 
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Introduction 



What is the nature of the difficulty that Japanese speakers have in learning 
English /r/ and /l/? This general problem is faced by any adult who learns a new 
contrast in a foreign language. Aside from obvious difficulties in speech 
production and the fine details of artioulatory control with these sounds, 
Japanese students learning En^jlish tend to have difficulty in perceiving 
contrasts in these sounds — as has been shown in a number of studies. The problem 
stems from the fact that Japanese has only a single "resonant" sound, usually 
written with the letter £ in English transliterations. It is typically 
pronounced as an apical tap, although, in initial position in Japanese, it is 
often pronounced rather similarly to an American /r/ in a word like red. 

A recent paper by Mochizuki (1981 ) reported several interesting observations 
about the perception of /r/ and /l/ by Japanese. First, she found that how well 
subjects could perform depended on the conte xt in which the contrast occurred. 
Thus, word-final /r/ and /l/ were identified*" bet ter than /r/ and /I/ in several 
other positions. In addition, Mochizuki found some evidence that speakers who 
could produce English /r/ and /l/ that Americans could accurately identify could 
nevertheless not reliably perc eive /r/ and /l/ spoken by Americans. This seems 
to reverse the common-sense idea about how the acquisition of a sound contrast 
ought to proceed. And it raises the possibility that sometimes learning new 
articulations may be easier than listening for the right new acoustic cues. 

Our goals in this experiment were fir st to examine the context effects on 
/r-1/ perception by Japanese learners of English in the hope of finding some more 
systematic account for them. Thus, we looked at English £/l minimal pairs in the 
same five contexts that Mochis^juki used. In addition, since it is clearly the 
case that Japanese are able to improve their perception over time, the second 
goal was to examine this ability by speakers across a range of different skills 
and training at speaking English. 



Methods 

Table 1 shows examples of the list of real English minimal pairs selected 
from the five environments. Three singleton environments were used: initial, 
final and intervocalic. And two cluster environments: initial and final in 
monosyllables. Altogether 59 minimal pairs, or 118 test words were used. Two 
phoneticians who are native speakers of American English read two randomizations 
each of the words taking care to pronounce each pair identically except for the 
difference. After digitization on a computer, the words were randomized with 
a 3 3ec silent interval inserted between v;ords. The task of the subjects was to 
circle the correct word containing either /r/ or /!/ on a typed answer sheet. 
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Insert Table 1 about here 



The subjects were 52 engineering students from Nihon University in Japan. 
They were selected from a group of 17-year-old freshman visiting the United 
States for a ten-week intensive English program at the University of Tennessee at 
Martin. All subjects were scheduled to return to Japan at the end of the 
ten-week program. The subjects had had about six years study of English language 
from Japanese teachers in Japanese schools. None had studied English with native 
English-speaking teachers. 

The Japanese students were given the Michigan Test of English Langunge 
Proficiency (Ann Arbor, Ml) and sorted into four levels. We chose half our 
subjects from the lowest level (Level l) and half from the highest level (Level 
4). Even the more advanced group coula i; ^ speak English nearly well enough to 
be admitted to an American university. Thu^ the overall English ability of these 
subjects was quite low. 

These 32 subjects listened to our tapes once in the first week of the 
training course and again 9 weeks later at the conclusion of the program. 



Results ajid Discu s s i o n 

Table 2 shows the basic results of the effect of the ten-week training 
program^ and the effect of English-language ability of the subjects measured at 
the beginning of the training. Looking at the means across the bottom, it can be 
seen that the beginning level group performed at only slightly better than 

chance. The advanced beginners did somewhat better but still quite poorly. Of 
course, the Michigan Placement Test which was uaed to evaluate them employed both 
written and oral test components, so the difference between groups la not a 
surprise , 



Insert Table 2 about here 



What may seem a surprise is that neither of the two subject groups improved 
:its score as a result of the 9 weeks of intensive training in conversational 
Knglish from American teachers. English language courses in Japanese schools are 
concerned primarily with written English so it is not surprising that the 
subjects oral performance was quite poor. But why didn't they improve? 
Experience teaching English to foreign students suggests two possibilities. 
First, improvement in any one particular area often snows up only several weeks 
after training in that area is completed. This possibility makes it very 
difficult to determine the effectiveness of the training without later testing. 
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Table 1 



Word List for Perc eption Experiment 



Initial: 



Final: 



1 . 


row - low 


1 . 


fear 


- fill 


2. 


rye - lye 


2. 


fire 


- file 


3. 


rate - late 


3. 


soul 


- soar 


4. 


reek - leek 


4. 


cool 


- Coor 


5. 


rude - lewd 


5. 


tear 


- tell 


6. 


rent - lent 


6. 


pair 


- pale 


7. 


reap - leap 


7. 


more 


- mole 


8. 


rip ~ lip 


8. 


sear 


- sill 


9. 


rock - lock 


9. 


mire 


- mile 


10. 


rarap - lamp 


10. 


fair 


- fail 


1 1 . 


right - light 


11 . 


bore 


- bowl 


12. 


rest - lest 


12. 


poor 


- pool 


13. 


rim - limb 


13. 


door 


- Dole 


14. 


rhyme - lime 


14. 


share 


- shale 


15. 


red - led 


15. 


dire 


- dial 


Initial and Final Clusters: 




Intervocalic : 



1 . f ry - 

2. free - 
5- pry - 

4* glass 

5. cord - 

6. brink 

7. frank 

8. pray - 

9. fray - 

10. gourd 

1 1 . hoard 
^?. Myers 
13» bright 
14» toward 
15* tours 



fly 
flee 

ply 

- grass 
cold 

- blink 

- flank 
play 
flay 

- gold 

- hold 

- miles 

- blight 

- told 

- tools 



1 . berry - belly 

2. oreo - oleo 

3* arrive - alive 

4* battering - battling 

5« berated - belated 

6. array - allay 

7- hoary - holy 

8. firing - filing 

9» correct - collect 

10. erect - elect 

11. far off - fall off 

12. wiry - wily 

13» believe - bereave 

1 4« tiring - tiling 

15» pirate - pilot 
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Table 2 



Percent Correct Identification 



Subject Group 
Beginners 



Advanced 
Beginners 



Mean 



Before 
Training 

After 
Training 



66% 



61% 



62% 
6'i% 



U.S. 



Mean 



57^ 



61% 



p < .01, Anova 
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The second possibility is simply that tv^o months, involving training in all 
aspects of English instruction, is just not enough time to produce any real 
improvement in this particular aspect of speech. Only 'Subsequent testing could 
give ua clearer sense of why immediate improvement was not observed. 

Figure 1 displays the results showing the effect of the context or word 
position on identification. The scores were all better than chanv.^. Results for 
the final position in a word--af5 in pairs like f ear- f ill — were significantly 
better than in the other positions- 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



However, if we look at the results separately for /r/ and /l/ for the same 
set of contexts, as in Figure 2, a number of interesting interactions can be 
seen. Overall, A/ was identified correctly somewhat better than /r;/, but this 
difference obscures the fact that the two segments did better in different 
positions. The interaction between the two factors is significant by analysis of 
variance on percent correct. Most of the improvement in the final position in a 
word is due to the Ivj which does much better here than elsewhere. The 
identification of A/ is fairly good everywhere except in initial position. Here 
performance is at chance* 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



These results agree quite well with the data that Mochisuki published 
recently for the same set of contexts but for a much smaller group of subjects • 
Mochiauki suggests that dark A/ is better perceived than light A/. Our results 
do not fully support that claim since final clusters and intervocalic /l/ score 
about the same yet differ in ''darkness". We would like to suggest a different 
reason why both IvJ and A/ are better identified in final position — but one that 
we can only partially defend at this point. 

Measurements from a sample of spectrograms of our test utterances showed 
that both /r/ and /l/ are quite a bit longer in word-final position than in any 
other position. This is illustrated in Figure 5- Here we have presented sample 
spectrograms of words containing /r/ in different positions. Since it is 
notoriously difficult to measure the beginning and end of /r/ and /I/ from 
spectrograms, we developed some arbitrary conventions so that comparisons could 
be made. Because of the gradual onset of these resonants in many contexts, we 
have measured both the beginning and end of the transitions into (and out of) the 
Ivl or /l/ (these are marked as A and B in the figure), and then measured from 
the midpoint of the transition. Thus, the line C-D is considered the resonant 
duration. Using conventions developed along this line, notice that the duration 
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Figure 1. Percent correct identification of /r/ and 111 responses corabined 
across different environments. 
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of /r/ in tore la con3iderably longer than th:^t in toymrd, Thl« mi^^ht utuuniah 
for tho fact that /r/ waa ao muoh better perceived in I jp re than tojiiri. 



Insert Figure 3 about hero 



Although this spec trographio analysis of our tapoa is not oompletod yut, 
some preliminary results from neaBurements of about 10 percent of the stimuli 
produced by both talkers are shown in Table It can be seen that /r/ and /l/ 
in final position had longer durations than those at any other position—* whei: 
using our measurement criteria. Bec^^use of difficulties in moaaurementp of 
course, it will be difficult to make a per.3Uf?sive case from production c'ata alone 
for the hypothesis that the context effect in accuracy of jSnglish /r/-/l/ 
perception by Japanese can be predicted from the duration of the acoustic 
information for those segments. The best evidence about this hypothesis will 
come from perceptual experiments using synthetic speech or manipulated natural 
speech* We have several obvious experiments in mind. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Thm. these results indicate that there is not only a reliable effect of the 
context of the /r/and /I/, but there is also an interaction such that particular 
contexts select for or against either /r/ or /l/. We have no hypothesis at the 
moment to account for these particular interactions. 

CQnc lusi ons 

In conclusion! then, we have confirmed the difficulty e::perienced by 
Japanese speakers in perceiving /r/ and /I/ even when produced carefully by 
American speakers. Although our subjects did not improve at this task during 
their classroom training of 9 weeks, Japanese students who live in the United 
States do greatly improve over time. Over the short term, apparently, progress 
is slow. 

We also found strong effects of the position of the /r/ and /l/ in the word. 
In fact, /r/ s:;emed to be more sensitive to the context than /l/. Our acoustic 
analysis of a sample of the test stimuli suggest a possible account for the 
context effect in terms of the duration of the acoustic signal corresponding to 
the segment. Hopefully, from this preliminary work we will be able to achieve 
some insights into the problems adults have when they attempt to learn the sound 
system of another language. Obviously ^ there is an important interaction between 
their knowledge of the sound system of the language and the particular acoustic 
correlates that represent phonological contrasts in that language. 
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■e 3. Spectrograms Illustrating the r.oouatic criteria used to mea&ure the 
durations of /x-/ in three different test words. 
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"^"^^'^^^^^^^^ I'ecent years, apeoch roaonreh hao beoomo inoi'tmiUnijly conoorrh»>i with f;h<» 

;i; proceaaoa that mediate perception of apoktMi words. In rtono^'al, throo f in<l iii/'.s 
have emerged thnt characterize auditory word reco^jnition (aee Col*^ <S Jakimik, 
;-;r;-. 1980; Foss & Blank, 19B0; Grosjean, 19S0; Martilen-Wilsoa & Welch, 197B). Plrat, 
dpoken words are recognized from left to right; that is, words are recognized in 
the same temporal sequence by which they are produced. Second, the beginnings of 

words appear to be far more important for directing recognition than either the 

middles or the ends of words. Finally, word recognition results from an 
interaction between bottom-up pattern processing and top-down expectations 
derived from context and linguistic knowledge. 

Ti^e evidence that supports these conclusions has come from research using a 
variety of different experimental procedures. One early set of studies used a 

..■ raispronounciation detection paradigm in which subjects were instructed to respond 
to every mispronounced word in spoken sentences (see Cole & Jakimil:, 1978, for a 
ruview). The results showed that listeners were more accurate ^.n detecting 

j;. word-initial mispronounciations than in detecting misproncunciatlons that 
occurred later in the words (e.g.. Cole, Jakimik & Cooper, 1978). In addition, 
mispronounced words were detected far.ter when constrained by prior context (Cole 

V- & Jakimik, 1978). Moreover, the semantic information in an immediately preceding 
word was sufx'icient to enhance detection of a su'osequent mispronounced word (Cole 
';q;. & Jakimik, 1978). 

Similar results have been obtained with a shadowing procedure. 
Marslen-WiUon and Welsh (1978) examined the "fluant restorations" produced by 
subjects shadowing (repeating aloud) speech containing mispronounced words. A 
fluent restoration occurred whenever a subject restored a mispronounced word to 

"normal" correctly pronounced foim with no disruption of shadowing. 
Marslen-Wilson and Welsh found that fewer fluent restorations occurred for 
mispronounciations in tht initial syllable of words compared to the third 
syllable. Further, more fluent restorationa were produced when the prior context 
vas highly constraining. 

Using a phoneme monitoring procedure, Foss and lUank (1980) found that the 
latency to detect word -initial pVionemes was enhanced by prior context. In 
addition, they found that subjects could detect target phonemes in initial 
position in words and nonworda with equivalent latencies. However, when a 
tar.^set-bearing word was preceded by a nonword, detection latencies were 
significantly longer than when the target-bearing word was preceded by a word. 
From these results Foss and Blank argued that the initial portions of words are 
perceived by strictly bottom-up pattern processes without reference to lexical 
I knowledge. In contrast, the lexical status (i.e., word or nonword) of the 
utterance preceding a target-bearing word was critical because it affected the 
listener s ability to locate the beginning of the target-bearing word. Subjects 
could easily separate the end of one word from the begiuning of the next. But 
when a nonword preceded the target-bearing word, subjects found it hard to 
determine that the nonword had ended and the subsequent word begun. This slowed 
detection of a target phoneme that was supposed to be in initial position. 

Finally, the gating technique has been used to study the amount of 
acoustic-phonetic information needed for word recognition. In a study by Grosjean 
(1980) using this paradigm, a single auditory stimulus was presented on each 
trial and subjects were asked to identify the stimulus as a particular word, '''he 
stimulus consisted of the initial portion of a wjo^dr'as waveform. On the first 
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trinl, for a pHrt.icular word, aubjeots would be presented witl. the first '^0 msec 
of tho word* On each suocesaivo trial, an additional 30 msec of the word was 
pronentod oo that Hubjocts heard increasingly lart?er s«^ements of a word until the 
ontir*i' word wati preuent^d. Groajev'^n found that subjects could oorreotly identify 
worda at durations thnt were substantially leas than the total duration of the 
wordst This "critical recognition point" is the point at which the reoogniJ^-ad 
woi^d diverges from all other words in the lexicon. Grosjean found that the 
«;ritical recognition point was affected by linguistic knowledge (e.g., the 
frequency of occurrence in English of a word) as well as by prior constraining 
sentential context. !?ecently, Salasoo and Piaoni (Note 1) have obtained similar 
results when every word in a sentence was ^ated. They showed that subjects 
i^ecognixed words using less wavefoj'^m when wordn were gated from the beginning of 
each word compared to a condition where words were gated from the end. Aleo, the 
critical recognition points occurred earlier wh«^n words were gated in meaningful 
sentences compared to words gated in syntactically correct but semantically 
anomalous sentences. 

Taken together, the results of these various studies iidicate that spoken 
words are recognized one at a time, using the beginning of words in conjunction 
with linguistic expectations derived from prior contextual constraints. Attempts 
have been made to accomodate these findings within a single theory of auditory 
word recognition — cohort theory (see Marslen-Wilson & Tyler, 1980; 
Marslen-Wilson & Welsh, 1978; Tyler & Marslen-Wilson, 1982a, 1982b). Cohort 
theory depicts word recognition as a two-stage process. First, using only the 
acoustic-phonetic information at the beginning of a word, a set of cohorts or 
word candidates is activated. These cohorts are all the words in the lexicon 
that share the same initial phonetic sequence. For a stimulus word to be 
recognised, it must bo oontv-iined in this initial set of word candidates. When 
all the candidates but one are eliminated, the remaining word is recognized. 
Thus, the second stage of cohort theory describes the process by which competing 
candidates are eliminated. Cohort members are deactivated by a mismatch with 
acoustic-phonetic information later in the stimulus word or by a mismatch with 
contextual expectancies. As more of a stimulus word is heard, more word 
candidates becoin-^ inconsistent with the sensory information and prior sentential 
context, and those candidates are eliminated from further consideration. At some 
point before the end of the word (i.e., the critical recognition point) all 
candidates but one are deactivated leaving the recognized word. 

To summarize cohort theory, a set of word candidates is instantiated by 
bottom-up (priority) processing of the sensory information contained in tho 
initial part of a stimulus word. Members of this set are then deautived by an 
interaction between top-down expectations and bottom-up processing of subsequen . 
qcoustic-phonetic information. Beyond this basic description, cohort theory 
makes several additional assumptions about the time-course of auditory word 
recognition. First, Marslen-Wilson and Welsh (1978) have statt d that once a 
member of the pool of word candidates is eliminated it "may remain activated for 
a short period thereafter" (p. %) . More recently, Tyler and Marslen-Wilson 
(19^32a) have asserted that the auditory word recognition process is "optimally 
efficient" (also see Marslen-Wilson, Note 2). Optimal efficiency in recognition 
refers to the ability of the system to reject possible word candidates at the 
very first indication of inconsistency with the input stimulus. Thus, a listener 
should be able to reject cohort members based on the earliest mismatch of 
information, without using the redundancy inherent ^ I; all levels of spoken 
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language. This property of optimal effioUmcy is the opposite of the prinnlplo 
of "least committment" (see Marr, 1982) by which a recognitlc^ ayatem r»>frain{) 
from making a decision until all the pertinent information has been evaluated. 
Finally, Marslen-Wilson (Note sT'has claimed that word recognition decision time 
is independent of the size of the activated cohort. This means that words with a 
great deal of initial phonetic overlap with cthjr words should be recognized as 
quickly as words with a small number of cohort members as long as the critical 
recognition points (based on acoustic-phonetic information alone) are the same. 
In essence, this argues that there is no cost or processing load associated with 
the activation of a set of word candidates. 

These assumptions, taken in conjunction with the basic description of word 
candida-e activation and elimination, make cohort theory a fairly comT>lex and 
powerful account of auditory word recognition. However, because of this 
complexity and power, cohort theory has not been specified well enough to 
generate explicit testable predictionn (although ci. Tyler & Marsleii-Wilaon, 
1982b). Although this highly interactive theory has been proposed as an 
alternative to several serial autonomous theories of word perception (see 
Marslen-Wilson & Tyler, 1980; Tyler & Marslen-Wilson, 1982b), it is vague and 
impreciae in a number of respects. In order to generate empirically testable 
hypotheses, certain constraints must be placed on cohort theory, just as 
Marslen-Wilson and Tyler (1980) made specific assumptions about autonomous 
thoories of word perception to test these theories. 



Lexica l Activat ion 

One deficiency in the current formulation of cohort theory is that no 
processing mechanism has been specified to instantiate cohort Iheory. As a 
result, it is impossible to make specific predictions about the time course of 
word^ recognition. However, a recent model of visual word recognition has 
provided a mechanism which seems ideal for implementing cohort theory. The 
interactive activation model proposed by McClelland and Rummelha?t (1981; 
Rummelhart & McClelland, 1982) describes the growth and decay of activation in 
different cognitive processing units (e.g., words or features). This model 
developed from the cascaded activation model described by McClelland (1979). The 
basic assumption of this type of model is that the fundamental processing units 
in the perceptual system are nodes that may become activated by positive input 
from other nodes or deactivated by inhibition (see Anderson, Silverstein, Ritz, 
Jones, 1977). The first step in implementing cohort theory as an activation 
model is to specify a differential equation describing the change in activation 
of a set of word candidates over time. The general form of the equation comeji 
from the interactive activation model proposed by McClelland and Rummelhart 
(1982). The basic description of the change in activation of a word candidate 
node is given by: 



da.(t)/dt = r.(t) (M. - a.(t)) 

In this differential equation, rj^(t) represents a rate modifier, M^^ 

represents the current asymptote the i-tn node is driving towards, and a.(t) in 

the activation level of the i-th node at time t- A fundamental assump^"ion of 
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cohoi't theory is that a lavga number of word cfindid.'? tft.s that aharo word-initial >;u 
ficouatio-phonfttic information are activated together. A corollary of this "'.^ 
asaumption la that at any pent in the stimulus word where disconf irmin^? 
information is encountered, a sublet of these candidates will be deactivated /V 
toge^'her. An additional assumption made in our lexical activation model of ^J-T 
cohort theory is that nodes that are activated together from the same initial v 
activation level will have the same growth late. Similarly, nodes that are 
deactivated together from the same activation level will decay at the same rate. 
These assumptions could be changed to attribute different characteristic growth 
and decay rates to different word nodes, perhaps based on differences in the 
frequency of occurrence in Englinh. However, for the present purposes, the f'^ 
simplifying assumptions have been adopted. In addition, the model assumes that a ^ 
node may be in one of three distinctly different states. These states change the 
value of the rate modifier r^(t) and the asymptote M., As long as a feature cf 
the stimulus matches a feature of the i-th node, r-ft) will equal a constant C 
and M. will be set by: "^J; 

M. = I • A.(0) I 

where I represents the activation level of the input feature and A.(0) is the \\i 
baseline tictivation of the node. The constant C that serves as the ra^te modifier 11 
is the same for all nodes. 1 

The second possible state occurs as soon as a mismatch is obtained between 
the input and a candidate no.io. The asymptote M. is set to zero so the unit will -) 
turn itself off. Also, the rate modifier r.(t) becomes a function of the current : 
activation level of the deactivated node and the modifier constant C. This 
equation is given by: 



r.(t) = C(1 ^^ ajt)) 

This equation causes the rate of decay to depend on the current level of 
activation. Thus, the higher the activation, the faster the decay. This allows 
the system to quickly eliminate any incorrect word candidates, providing a fast 
error recovery process. 

Finally, the third state occurs when the ena of the input is reached. A^, 
this point the asymptote is set to zero to allow the activation of all nodes 
(including the recognized word) to decay. In addition, tha rate modifier r.(t) 
that governs the speed of decay is set to a constant that is different from^the 
growth conscanh. This instires that the I'ecognized word candidate will remain 
active in memory for a short period of time following the stimulus. Persistence 
of the •■•ecognized word permits higher level linguistic processes (e.g., semantic 
integration) to use the product of the recognition stage. 
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Insert Figure 1 aboat here 



Figure 1 shows the time course of word rtjcognition in the cohort activation 
model. The horizontal dotted line represents the activation levf>l of the encoded 
stimulus word for the duration of the input. This input activation level serves 
as the asymptote for all the word candidates starting at a baseline of zero that 
match the input features. The activation level of each cohort was computed using 
a quartic Runge-Kutta numerical approximation (see Gerald, 1978) to the solution 
of the differential equation for each node. The activation functions for four 
word cohorts are shown by the "-olid curves in Figure 1. In this figure, all four 
cohorts match the first featuie of the input word, and thus are activated. The 
second feature of the stimulus word is consistent with three of the candidates 
and the> receive further activation. However, this feature does not match the 
fourth cohort and this node is deactivated. Similarly, the second and third 
features deactivate word candidates until a single candidate remains that is 
recognized. 

Clearly, our activation model captures the essential operating 
characteristics of cohort theory as well as the specific assumptions of optimal 
efficiency, residual activation of eliminated candidates, and independence of 
candidate activation from cohort size. Moreover, this is true for a fairly wide 
range of parameters (for the specific implementation in this paper, the growth 
constant was 2 0, the decay constant was 5.0, and the asymptote set by the input 
*.as .6). Thus, this activation model of cohort theory can be used as the basia 
for generating several predictions about auditory word recognition. 



Predictions from the Cohort Activa tion Model 

In order to make specific predictions, it is necessary to derive retsponsos 
from the activation functions. Since response latency is the dependent measure 
used in many recognition experiments (cf. Marslen-Wilson & Tyler, 1980), it is 
important to generate hypotheses based on reaction time. With respect to the 
activation model, two factors are assumed to mediate the speed of word 
recognition. The first factor is the temporal location (within the stimulus 
word) of the critical recognition point. This sets a lower bound on the time 
needed to reoognijse a word. The critical recognition point is determined by 
setting a threshold for the separation of the activation of the last word 
candidate from any deactivated nodes. A threshold of .3 was used for the model 
represented in Figure 1. With this threshold the input word was recognized after 
9V% of the stimulus was processed. Thus if we assume that the recognition 
features are phonemes and the duration of the entire four-phonerae word was 250 
msec, the recognition point occurred 228 msec after the start of the word. This 
recognition point follows the deactivation of word candidates sharing up to three 
phonemes with the stimulus word. At this critical recognition point the listener 
can begin a response sequence. In other words, the listener cannot initiate a 
recognition response until the distractor candidates sharing 1^% of the 
acoustic-i,honetic information in the test word are eliminated. 
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Figure 1. The effects of a single (unprimed) word on cohort activations* The 
horizontal dotted line represents the activation of the encoded input 
features. The solid curves show the time-course of activation of four 
cohorts. 
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Tho second factor that affecta rcaponae tJme is tha amount of a<?tiv.'»tion of 
the accepted candidate relative to thf» activation levol of the encoded input. To 
?3ome extent, this factor might be thought of aa an index of the confidenoo a 
lictaner has in identifying a wo;'d. While the principle of optimal efficiency 
specif ioa that a decision is made at tho earlieot possible mom<?nt, thiij doo.M not 
mean that listeners are highly confident of such decisions. Indood, consider tho 
case where a word can be identified upon hearing the second acoustic-phonetic 
feature in the word. Even though a response can be made at this poin+, 
accumulating further evidence should increase confidence in the identification 
producing a faster response. Thus, in the activation model, decision time ia 
modulated by the relative activation level of the accepted candidate. In the 
example given in Figure 1, at the critical recognition point the activation level 
of the recognised node is .03 units Lelow the input activation level. Using a 
baseline decision time of 450 msec (cf. Tyler & Marslen-Wilson, 1982a), the 
''elative activation level would add 14 msec to this baseline decision time to 
produce a total decision time of 464 msec. Reaction time from the onset of the 
stimulus would equal 692 msec which is the sum of the recognition point (228 
msec) and the total decision time (464 msec). Of course, this value could be 
adjusted up or dov;n depending on the selection of various parameters. But by 
using the same set of parameters for different hypothetical conditions, the 
relative effects of experimental manipulations on reaction time can be 
determined. 

Let us take a more concrete example to show that the activation model can bo 
used to generate hypotheses about auditory word priming in cohort theory. 
Recently, priming has been used to investigate the processes that mediate access 
to word meanings (e.g., Seidenberg, Tanenhaus, Leiman, & Bienkowski, 1982; 
Swinney, 1982). To date, this research has been concerned with the influence of 
the meaning of a prime word on access to the meaning of a second test word (cf. 
Meyer, Schvanevelt & Puddy, 1975). However, it is also possible that the 
phonological representation of one prime word could facilitate or inhibit 
recognition of a second test word (cf. Tanenhaus, Flanagan & Seidenberg, 1980). 

Indeed, the residual activf^tion levels of the cohort members after a word is 
recognized suggests that phonological overlap between a prime and test word might 
facilitate the speed of recognition of a test word compared to an unprimed 
condition. Furthermore, the relationship between the amount of phonological 
overlap and the amount of residual act-.vation suggests that reaction time 
facilitation should increase with increasing amounts of overlap between the prime 
and test words. Consider the following experiment. On each trial, subjects hear 
a prime word followed by a test word. On some trials, the prime and test words 
will be identical, while on other trials, although the prime and test words will 
be different, they will have the same initial acouatic-phonetic information. On 
these trials, the prime and test words will share the same initial phoneme or 
they will share the first two or three phonemes. Thus, if the prime and toat 
words are all four phonemes long there would be four levels of acoustic-phonetio 
overlap. 

Consider, in this context, the effects of a single four-phoneme word on the 
recognition system (e.g., the prime). This word will be recognized following 
activation of cohorts that share one, two, three, or all the phonemes in the 
word. Word candidates that share one phoneme will be deactivated first and 
candidates that share three phonemes will^^^^ deactivated last leaving the 
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recognised word (see Figure l). Accordingly, the different cohorts will retain a 

residual amount of activation corresponding to the point at which elimination 

occurred. In other words, candidates sharing only one phoneme with the input 

will hf.ve much less residual activation than the cohorts that matched three . 

phonemes of the ini..,t. This observation suggests that the recognized word should 

have the highest level of residual activation after the stimulus word is heard. 

In turn, the facilitation of recognition of a subsequent word should v^epend on 

the amount of phonological overlap with the preceding word. When the prime and 

test words are the same, recognition should be the fastest, with the 

three-phoneme overlap condition next fastest and so on. 



Insert Figures 2 and 3 about here 
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The activation model can easily be used to derive these predictioas. If the 
cohort activations in Figure 1 represent the effects of a prime word on the 
recognition system, the residual activations can be used to produce differential 
baseline activations when the test word is presented. Figure 2 shows the effects 
of a test word on cohort activations when the prime and test words are identical. 
The overall higher activation of the candidate corresponding to the test word 
i^esults from its initial (residual from pri^iing) activation. Figure 3 shows the 
effects on activation for a test word that differs from the prime in only the 
final phoneme. Finally, the results for a two-phoneme overlap between prime and 
test are shown in Figure 4 and the effects of a one-phoneme overlap condition are 
displayed in Figure 5* Computing the reaction times with the same threshold used 
for the unprimed case yields the following results: latency for recognition with 
a same-word prime is 598 msec; with a three-phoneme overlap the response latency 
is 666 msec; with a two-phoneme overlap the latency is 681 msec; and finally, 
with a one-phoneme overlap between prime and test words the response latency 
obtained is 686 msec. Compared to the unprimed response latency of 692 msec, all 
the conditions of phonological overlap produce some facilitation. However, 
comparing the response latencies in the various priming conditions indicates that 
some of the relative differences may be quite small. For example, the difference 
between the one-phoneme overlap condition and the two-phoneme overlap condition 
is predicted to be only 5 msec. This difference might not be observable with 
human subjec'3 because of other factors producing variability in performance. 



Insert Figures 4 and 5 about here 



However, the general predictions are quite clear. An activation model of 
cohort theory that permits residual activation of eliminated candidates predicts 
O priming effects based on phonological overlap. Thus, our instantiation of the 
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model gonerates j3ev«rn.l pruoi:30 empirically tostab].? hypoUjo.-jof. that, (virinot. h... 
dorived from cohort theory ufs d«?.-.Gribyd qual i (.ntivoly by MaryKni-Wi h-on and hl.x 
i^oUnborubors (Karslen-Wilaon H Tyler, 1980; Marslon-Wilaon ."i Wolah, 1970: YyU-f 
& Karalen-Wilson, 1982a, 1982b). , , jr.i^i 

Recently, an initial attempt to teat these predictions was madti by 
Slowiaczek and Piaoni (No;e 3) using phonological priming in a lexical decision 
task. On each trial, subjects heard a prime and test word or nonword pair and 
were asked to decide whether the test item was a word or a nonword. 
Unfortunately, this study did not include a baseline condition of either a test 
item without a prime or an unrelated prime. However, the results were quite 
interesting anyway. The same-word prime facilitated lexical decision latency 
compared to the other conditions, although the other priming conditions did not 
differentially affect performance. These results might be expected from the 
cohort activation model if it is assumed the lexical decision task is simply not 
sensitive enough to reveal some of the smaller RT differences. One result that 
was unexpected, however, was the finding that the latency to respond to nonwords 
WHS also significantly facilitated by a same-nonword prime. This result"" would" 
not have been predicte'' by the activation modol sinco all possible word 
candidatas should be elim.aated before the nonword is reoogni'/.ed. Thu , nonword 
recognition should not be affected by priming in this model. 

At first glance, the nonword results would seem to disconfirm oui initial 
implementation of the activation model. However, subsequent research is h.^]nr 
conducted to further explore this finding. One recent study by Feustel (1Q82) 
has suggested that the enhancement effects produced by priming may be the result 
of activation of episodic codes rather than activation of lexical 
representations. Before any strong conclusions can be drawn, more sensitive 
procedures must be employed to assess effects of different amounts of 
phonological overlap and to separate any potential episodic effects from priming 
due to lexical activation. ^ 



Conclusions 
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T.i»/'"n''o''«A' ?° theories of wo. d recognition, Marslen-Wilson and 

Tyler (1980} have made certain constraining assumptions about this -^la-^s of 
theories. The results th^y obtained contradicted predictions made by th-nr 
IZllil^ .^^^"^^ theories and, as a consequence, they rejected autonomous 
theori^^s 0. word recognition. Clearly, there is a potential problem in 
constraining a theory in order to test it-the adopted constraints may simply bo 
inappropriate, a point that has been made recently by Norris (1982). However it 
IS also true that a theory that is untestable is of little scientific va1u«. 
Thus, while It may be necessary to constrain a theory, it is also important to 
make the additional assumptions as reasonable and consistent with the spirit of 
the .neory as possible (cf. Tyler S Marslen-Wilson, 1982b). This is what we have 
tri^d to do in formulating a mathematical model of cohort theory. The choice of 
an activation mechanism was motivated by the verbal descriptions of tho theory 
(e.g., Marslen-Wilson & Welsh, 1978) and the computational properties of this 
type of system. The advantage of this model is that it can generate explicit and 
novel hypotheses about the behavior of the recognition system described by cohor^ 
-heory. The disconf irmation of these predictions would therefore provide 
evidence against the cohort theory just as Marslen-Wilson and Tyler's (1980) test 
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of their constrained version of autonomous theories led them to reject those 
theories. We expect to continue our work on models of word recognition, since 
the recognition of words is assumed to be an important subcomponent of spoken 
language comprehension. At the present time> theori<?^s of word recognition and 
lexical access are unusually vague and unspecified thereby preventing clea,c and 
explicit tests of these theories. Until theories of word perception are 
sufficiently well-specified to generate unique and testable predictions, the 
interpretation of experiments will be equivocal (cf. Norris, 1982; Tyler & 
Marslen-Wilson, 19S2b). 
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The KLTEXC program is a veraatlle implementation of the Klatt digital 
synthesijser developed here at Indiana University (Kewley-Port , 1978)- One version 
of this program (Carrell, 1978) utilized a digitizing tablet for graphic input 
and a graphic display scope for output. This version, while providing moro 
efficient user interaction with the synthesi^ser, was rather limited in iin 
capabilitioSf The graphic interfaco .supported only formants one, two, and throe, 
and required a Polaroid camera mounted on the display scope for hardcopy output. 

Subsequent use of this system demonstrated both the usefulness )f .graphic 
I/O for synthesis control and the limitations of the system which was then in 
use. Recent hardware improvements in the laboratory have made possible a much 
improved graphic subsystem for KLTEXC called "JOT". This paper summarizes the 
features of this new subsystem* 

As in the original JOT package, the major hardware components supporting the 
graphics features consist of a Summagraphics 2000 digitizing tablet, and a 
DEC VT-1 1 graphics system. The original system configuration also included a 
DE3C 11/05 processor and RK05 disc drives. Thf.- Sum agraphics tablet is an X-Y 
d<*vice of .1 mm resolution on a 60 cm square active surface. A small hand held 
unit, commonly termed a "mouse", receives the tablet signals and sends its' 
coordinates to the tablet controller. The tablet controller is serviced by an 
interrupt routine for low program overhead. The DEC graphics display systmn 
consists of a VT-11 DMA display processor, and a VK-17 refresh display scope. Thf> 
VT-1 1 display system provides a 1000 point resolution for both the horizontal and 
the vertical dimensions. 

In addition to the tablet and display system, new equipment supports larger 
parameter buffers, and hardcopy graphics. The current system is centered around a 
DEC 11/54 processor configured with aOk of extended memory. Hardcopy graphics is 
now available through a TEKTRONIX 4010 display terminal, and the accompanying 
4651 hardcopy unit* Other equipment providing improved operation includes two 80 
megabyte CDC 9762 disc drives, and an PP-11A floating point hardware unit. A 
VRM-11 video monitor is used as an adjunct display to the VT-100 system console 
(see Forshee, 1979)* 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



The Current Graphics Su bsys tern 

The new version of the JOT command has been considerably expanded in scope 
and function. In addition to the original JOT functions of parameter entry and 
display, various new capabilities are provided. The first group, COPY and SCALR, 
allow for direct transfer and manipulation of parameters over the entire 2.? 
second buffer. A second group, GLOBAL formant plot, parameter PLOT, and parameter 
ERASE, permit rapid configuration of the display grid. The hardcopy command may 
be used to transfer the VT-1 1 screen display to hard copy for future reference. 
Another command, MEASURE, automatizes measurements traditionally performed with a 
pencil and paper from a ruled spectrogram. These commands and the current global 
parameters are displayed for the user on the adjunct monitor screen for easy 
reference. The JOT command display and parameter list is shown in Figure 1. 
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JOT Options 



- COPY k PARAMKTEK 



E « LRaSE PAftKMtiTERb FROM THE GRID 

Q « DlSPyvY/ERASE F4, rb, iTb 

I « INITI/iU^E TrtBtiT 

J « INPUT PAKMMbTLR& FROM THE ThblLT 

M - W^JP»SUR£i PARAi'lL'VE^S ON A SPECTROGRAM 

P « DISPLAY PARA>*^-TEKii UN THE GRID 

6 « SCALE A PARAMETER 

T = TRANSFER THE DISPLAY TO THE T£K 40iO 

X » £;;1T JOT (KfTUFi4 Tu KLTEXC CO:•l^iAWD ENTKli j 

JCT GLOBAL PARAMETER LIST**- 



FdZ (VARIABLE) BWN^ 

JOT VARj^AaLE PARAMETER LIST-— 

10 AV t'l F2 b2 F; B3 AIJ 

Ah mB A;? AF Al A2 A3 A4 A5 A6 



Figure U The JOT Menu Display. 
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The JOT Dis play 

To implement real-time plotting for the VT-11 display, somo custom routines 
were added to the DEC Fortran graphico package. Theae routines provided 
performance levels that otherwise would have been impossible. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



The JOT display may be c^onfigured for a buffer size of either 1.0 or 2.2 
seconds, and the display grid is fixed at 5 msec resolutiont Figure 2 shows the 
display configuration. A floating grid is available in place of the fixed top or 
bottom grids: it can be positioned anywhere in the vertical dimension at the 
user*s convenience- The JOT parameter entry command uses a full resolution plot 
of one point for each 5 msec interval. The parameter plot command displays F1 , 
F2,and F5 with connected lines for every 2 points, and the other parameters with 
every 4 points connected. Accompanying each plot on the screen is a two letter 
parameter designator to the left of the grid. 

Tablet I nput 

The tablet system is initialized with the JOT command I. The tablet may be 
configured in one of two tablet modes, freehand and trace. The default mode is 
freehand, which gives the user a preset tablet work space that does not require 
the mounting of a spectrogram. In addition, a trace mode is available in which 
the user must actually set up a spectrogram on the tablet surface. Alignment 
points at specified positions on the spectrogram are entered as tablet data to 
permit precise adjustment for skew. 

The JOT parameter entry command, J, is used to the trace spectrograms for 
entry of data into parameter buffers. The tablet data entry routine incorporates 
several advanced features. These features, in conjunction with the DEC-11/34 CPU 
and the FP-11A floating point unit, permit rapid tracing to be processed without 
resorting to interpolation. 

The J command permits two modes of operation. In mode one the tablet data 
is entered into the parameter buffers. Data is entered by a left to right motion 
of the "mouse'* to conveniently allow for immediate backup and correction- Mode 
two is a free tracking mode that allows the user to reposition the "mouse*' 
anywhere on the tablet without ^jntering data. When mode one is selected after 
mode two, data may be entered to overwrite previous values. The unidirectional 
data entry and the free tracking features give the user complete touch-up freedom 
while avoiding accidental data erasure. When the "mouse" is in proximity to the 
tablet, the display tracks its position in real-time. Hertz, decibels, and 
milliseconds are presented as digital meter readouts adjacent to the parameter 
grids. With these meters, the "mouse" position may be precisely located for data 
entry. 
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Figure 2. Parameter Display for Vowel Synthesis. 
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The J command incorporates data procosaing techniques to provid.? a hi/?h 
degree of flexibility and performance. Tablet data values are processed with 
hysteresis and a zone averaging technique. A linear interpolation is performed if 
the data input rate is faster than the program can track. When data entry i« 
complete, the smoothing provision may be used to remove irregularities that can 
result from manual tracing. Four levels of smoothing are provided in an 
interactive system, in which the user may view the results to determine the best 
level. The smoothing procedure and the display update is accomplished in iec;j 
than two seconds. 



Parameter Manipulations 

The C and S commands permit entire parameters to be transfered or modified. 
The C command transfers the values from a source pai'ameter to a destination 
parameter (eg: source=AV, destination=AF) . This feature is especially useful in 
conjunction with the scale command when creating the amplitude parameters. The 
scaling of a parametor has been provided as a universal command to allow for 
special applications. DB parameters may be scaled by addition or subtraction of 
dB offsets, and optionally compressed or expanded with a ratio. Frequency 
parameters ^ve scaled by multiplication with a ratio scale factor ranging from 
.01 to 100. When scaling is performed, the display updates in real-time to 
provide the user with immediate visual feedback. 



Display Management 

Plots of parameters on the display grid are managed with the plot, erase, 
and global plot commands. Parameter letter pair designations are entered 
sequentially to plot or erase parameter displays. Each operation is accomplished 
within seconds. The global command toggles the display of the global parameters 
F4, F5,and F6 on and off. This display is useful as a reference when creating 
frication, or when entering F5 data. 

The VT-11 display may be transfered to the TEKTRONIX 4010 with the T 
command. The display can be titled by entering an identifier phrase, and the 
4010 screen optionally erased t, permit an overlay of displays. A switch on the 
TBIKTRONIX 4010 transfers the display to a TEKTRONIX 4651 unit to obtain a 
hardcopy. 



Additional JOT Commands 

The measure command enables the user to measure frequencies without entering 
values into the buffer. The values are read directly from the display grid 
meters, providing a convenient method for determining global parameter values. 

'^he exit command performs two functions. The first is the setting of an end 
time to truncate the fixed JOT buffers for data transfer to the KLTEXC files. The 
second function transfers the parameter valu?s, and returns control to the KLrhXO 
program. 
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Cre at^ing KLTEXC Para meter F iles ^wUh JOT 

In general, narrow bands of formant energy are produced with the cascade 
resonators driven by the unvoiced AH or voiced AV level control. Figure 2 
presents a JOT display of parameters for the voiced portion of a word. The 
important parameters from any speotrogran may be traced in as follows. Wide 
bands of unvoiced energy are created with the parallel resonator system which 
consists of the resonators F1-F6, (Bandwidths B1-B6) an»i the level controls 
A1-A6, and AF. Figure 3 shows a display of unvoiced portions of a synthetic word. 
The AV parameters are traced from an average amplitude spectrogram. This 
parameter should then copied to the AF, AH, and AN parameters. Scaling should be 
applied to adjust each of these to appropriate levels, and edited via the 
freehand tablet command to remove portions of the synthesis where each is 
inactive. For frication, the AF parameter is copied to the A1 to A6 level 
controls and scaled where necessary. Bandwidths one through three are entered to 
broaden the resonators in the frication portions. Formants one through three are 
traced in next, and the nasal zero, if present, is approximated. 



Insert Figure 3 about here 



The fundamental rrequency may be obtained from a narrow band spectrogram, 
and the values entered via the freehand tablet mode. The measure command is 
invoked to measure and record average values for several of the global parameters 
that will be mantially entered on the terminal in KLTEXC. Lastly, the exit command 
may be used to set an end time for the buffer and return control to the KLTEXC 
program for waveform synthesis. 



Summary 

New hardware and software have resulted in graphic I/O rates that keep pace 
with the user. This increased flexibility permits efficient use of KLTEXC in 
sentence length synthesis. The modular graphics software, programmed for KLTEXC, 
will be adapted to other synthesizers in the near future. 
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Figure 5* Parameter Display for Fricative Synthesis* 
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Introduction 



BARS is a program designed to assess the auditory acuity of subjects prior 
to their participation in speech perception experiments. The program was written 
by Laurie A. Walker and Diane Kewley-Port for use on the two PDP-11/34 computers 
in the Speech Research Laboratory. The procedure used in EARS is a modification 
of a standard audioraetric screening test described by Davis (Davis A 
Silverman, 1970). This recently implemented Fortran-IV program promises to be 
useful in screening subjects for perceptual experiments. 

EARS teats each ear at three frequencies (lOOO, 2000, & 4000 Hz). These 
frequencies were chosen based on standard reference zero levels (suggested by the 
International Organization of Standards) and were intended to test the frequency 
rflnge most important for understanding speech. The frequency range tested by 
EARS is shown in Figure 1 (adapted from Davis & Silverman, pp. 192-3). 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Because the 500 Hz tone was found to be nearly inaudible due to the ambient noise 
level in the subject testing rooms, it was not chosen for testing. The screening 
is conducted at levels of 20 dB and 40 dB SPL. These levels are presented in a 
random order intermixed with silent intervals that serve as catch trials. 



B efore Runnin^g EARS 

In order to ensure that the output levels at the headphones are correct, the 
entire system must be calibrated regularly. This calibration involves 
determining, for example, the necessary attenuation to produce .1 volts at the 
headphones for a 1000 Hz pure tone. EARS takes into account the attenuation 
levels measured by this calibration. 

In addition to the system calibration, which should take place every two or 
three months, the manual attenuators must be set each time EARS is run. The 
manual attenuation levels for each channel (corresponding to each ear) are set by 
adjusting the appropriate dials on the analog equipment rack. EARS compensates 
for the settings on the manual attenuators. This compensation enables an 
experimenter to set the manual attenuation levels that will be appropriate for a 
perceptual experiment to be run immediately following the hearing test. 

Subjects are provided with high quality Telephonies TDH-39 (300z) headphones 
and response boxes to enter their judgments. The response boxes must have a 
cue-light and at least two buttons. The left-most button is labelled "NO," and 
the button next to it is labelled "YES." Prior to testing, subjects are supplied 
with written instructions concerning the screening test procedure. 
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Running EARS 

Upon entering the EARS program, the user is ?,ueried for the manual 
attenuation levels for each channel that were set in accordance vrith the 
subsequent experiment. The user is also asked for session identifioa bion 
information, the session number, the subject numbers, and the number of stimuli. 
The number of stimuli is usually three. Finally, the user is asked for the 
respons'i file name. 

All other file names associated with the EARS program are contained in DATA 
statements. These files include the stimulus set file and the random order file. 
The stimulus set file contains the names of the stimulus files for the three 
tones, and the random order file contains the 'rder of the presentation of the 
tone and silent intervals. The random order file is structured as a sequence of 
blocks, each containing the numbers one through six in random succession. These 
files are resident on the system disk, along with EARS, and are easily modified. 
After the user resj» nds to all the questions, EARS waits for the user to initiate 
the execution of the screening test procedure by typing a carriage return. 
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Testing Procedure and Instructions to Subjects 

Subjects are given a brief description of the event sequence for each trial. 
They are told that a cue-light will be illuminated at the top of each response 
box to indicate the beginning of each trial. The subjects are then instructed 
that the two lights above the response buttons will light up indicating an 

observation" interval - the time period when either a tone or a silent interval 
is presented. Subjects are infomed that when the lights go out, the 

observation" interval is over, p.nd they have three seconds to respond. Their 
task is to determine whether they hear a tone during the "observation" interval. 
If they hear a '-one, they press the button labelled "W" on the response box; 
otherwise, they press the button labelled "NO." Subjects must respond with a 
"Yes" or "No" on each trial. 

The testing procedure consists of two parts: familiarization and testing. 
The two parts are executed for each ear, beginning with the left ear. In the 
familiarization procedure, a 1000 Hz tone is presented at 60 dB SPL. Thia tone 
is of sufficient amplitude to orient subjects to the ear being tested. Each 
subject's response interval is terminated immediately after his/her first 
response on a given trial, and trial presentation is paced to the slowest 
subject's responses. If all subjects respond that they have heard the tone, an 
appropriate message is printed at the experimenter's terminal. 

If one or more subjects do not respond correctly, the output level is 
incremented by 5 dB and the familiarization procedure is repeated. If the output 
level reaches 80 dB and a subject is still not responding correctly, EARS will 
print a message at the experimenter's terminal indicating the number of eaoh 
subject who is not responding correctly. Because it is unlikely that a subject 
cannot detect a 1000 Hz tone at 80 dB, the familiarization procedure is useful 
for identifying subjects who have somehow misunderstood the instructions. If a 
subject fails to respond correctly, the experimenter may provide further 
instructions concerning the procedure. After the experimenter types a carriage 
return, the familiarization procedure will start again. When all subjects have 
responded correctly, the screening jest begins djan^^^iately. 
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For the screening test, pure tones at three frequencies are presented in the 
following order: 1000, 2000, and 4000 Hz. For each tone, there are six trials. 
On three trials the tone is presented (once at 40 dB and twice at 20 dB) ; the 
other three trials are silent intervals. The order of the presentation of the 
signal or silence is determined by a prearranged random order file. The order 
varies randomly for each tone. After the screening procedure is completed for 
the left ear, both parts of the procedure (including familiarisation) are 
repeated for the right ear. 



Afte r Run ning EARS 

Analysis of the data is carried out immediately after a given session has 
been completed. EARS computes the percent correct for each subject for each dB 
level for each ear, as well as the percent correct for each subject for each tone 
for each ear. The data for the dB levels is printed out following each session, 
whereas a more detailed analysis including tone infonnation is available from the 
disk file. The disk file also contains the session information, the random order 
of dB levels, and the raw trial-by-trial response data. The disk file may be 
examined by using the standard TYPE or PRINT commands on the RT-1 1 operating 
system. 

The experimenter can examine the data from the screening test at any time; 
but typically this occurs after a perceptual experiment has been completed. The 
data from a subject who performs poorly on the screening test may simply be 
excluded from the analysis of the experimental results. In addition, the 
experimenter may choose to inform the subject, after the experiment, that a 
hearing impairment was suggested by the initial screening test. The subject is 
advised to obtain a more complete audiological examination elsewhere. It is 
emphasized both to subjects who do well and to subjects who do not do well on the 
hearing test that it is merely a screening test, designed for the purposes of our 
laboratory, and that the test is not meant to be a complete diagnostic 
audiological exam. 



S ummary 

EARS provides the user with a fast and simple means of screening subjects 
for auditory perceptual experiments. In less than ten minutes, EARS can screen 
six subjects simultaneously, as opposed to the sixty minutes required to test 
each subject individually with a standard audiometer. Although the frequency 
range tested by EARS is quite limited, it is the most important range for 
understanding speech; hence, it is most adequate for our purposes. 
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